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Knowlton  Papers  to  be  Published  in  1994 


By  Kenneth  J.  Souza,  Editor 


FALL  RIVER  —  Staff  members  at  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  have  been  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  an  at- 
tempt to  complete  the  first-ever  collection  of  original 
documents  pertaining  to  the  Borden  case  since 
Lizzie  Borden's  trial  and  acquittal  in  1893.  ||J| 

Unlike  other  books  that  have  been  printed 
over  the  last  100  years,  The  Knowlton  Papers: 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie 
A.  Borden  will  contain  only  original  source 
material  and  actual  letters  and  correspon- 
dence from  the  private  files  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Hosea  M.  Knowlton. 

The  genesis  of  this  invaluable  volume  be- 
gan some  four  years  ago  when  Frank  W. 
Knowlton,  Jr.,  Hosea  Knowlton's  grandson, 
donated  the  collection  to  the  Society  in  a  suit- 
case monogrammed  with  his  grandfather's  ini- 
tials: HMK. 

Inside  were  handwritten  letters,  typed  letters, 
postcards,  telegrams,  lists  of  trial  witnesses,  personal 
comments  on  prospective  jurors,  copies  of  the  indictments 
against  Lizzie  Borden  for  the  murders,  the  autopsy  reports 
on  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden,  along  with  photographs,  lab 
reports,  hair  samples,  and  other  items  which  were  kept  in 
Knowlton's  possession  before,  during  and  after  the  sensa- 
tional 1893  trial. 

"Most  of  the  collection  contains  letters  from  people  who 
wrote  in  with  their  observations  and  theories  on  the  case," 
said  staff  member  Dennis  Binette,  who  has  collaborated  with 
Society  curator  Michael  Martins  on  the  painstaking  final 


editing  of  the  project.  "These  were  essentially  all  the  papers 
he  retained  in  his  files." 

"There  is  a  lot  of  correspondence  from  people  all  over  the 
world  who  were  in  some  way  touched  by  the  (Borden) 
case,"  agreed  Michael  Martins,  Curator  of  The  Fall 
River  Historical  Society.  "There  is  even  a  sam- 
pling of  clairvoyants,  psychics,  and  other  ama- 
teur sleuths  who  offer  their  personal  insights 
on  the  crime." 

One  interesting  story  involves  the  testi- 
%  mony  of  Alfred  Smith,  a  16-year-old  "juve- 

nile delinquent,"  according  to  Mr.  Martins, 
who  claims  he  found  a  bloody  hatchet  in  Mrs. 
Churchill's  yard  on  die  day  of  the  murders. 
The  boy  later  admitted  trading  the  conspicu- 
ous weapon  to  a  local  man  for  10-cents  worth 
of  candy.  Nothing  more  was  ever  mentioned 
of  this  incident  in  the  subsequent  trial. 
This  and  much  more  will  be  included  in  the 
nearly  400-page  tome  which  will  be  published  in 
an  initial  press  run  of  1,000  copies  in  early  1994.  The 
book  represents  the  first  official  publication  to  come 
out  under  the  auspices  of  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
and  the  only  collection  of  original,  never-before-published 
material  on  the  Borden  case  in  nearly  a  century. 

"A  few  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  were  referenced  by 
David  Kent,"  said  Mr.  Martins,  "but  90  percent  of  this  mate- 
rial has  never  been  published  before.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
book  has  been  printed  made  up  entirely  of  original  source 
material." 

See  "Knowlton,"  page  14 


Lizzie  Cartoon  Debuts! 


Artist  and  Lizzie  buff  Mary  T.  Cusack 
of  Westfield,  Massachusetts  has  joined 
the  staff  of  regulars  here  at  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Qtiarterlywithher  tongue-in-cheek 
creation  which  she  calls  "Princess 
Maplecrof  t."  The  creative,  one-panel  car- 
toons make  their  debut  in  this  issue  on 
pages  7  and  13  and  will  appear  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  the  LBQ. 


©1994  Marv  T.  Cusack 
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The  Long-Lost  Porter 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY 


By  Leonard  Rebello 


FALL  RIVER  —  Edwin  H.  Porter,  author  of  The  Fall  River  Tragedy,  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Kentucky  in  October,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  Columbus  Porter  and 
Margaret  Davis.  In  1891  he  married  Winifred  Leonard.  The  Porters  had  two 
children,  Winifred  A.  (1899)  and  Florence  E.  (1892). 

Porter  was  educated  in  Glasgow  schools.  He  later  took  additional  academic 
courses  at  one  of  the  local  institutions  and  was  first  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
blue  grass  region.  Later,  he  became  a  typesetter.  He  traveled  to  Louisville,  Mem- 
phis, the  Dakotas,  New  York,  Providence  (The  Providence  Telegraph),  and  finally  Fall 
River,  always  working  in  the  newspaper  field.  He  came  to  Fall  River  in  1890  to  work 
as  a  city  editor  for  The  Tribune  (?)  until  the  paper  ceased  publication.  He  then 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  and  a  representative  for  The  Boston 
Herald. 

The  Porters  resided  in  the  downtown  area  near  Second  Street.  They  lived  at  10 
and  111  Rodman  Street  from  1892-1896;  34  and  91  Park  Street  from  1897-1898;  and 
704  South  Main  Street. 

In  1893,  Porter  —  then  a  young  and  energetic  newspaper  reporter  —  published 
his  account  of  the  Borden  murders,  an  account  that  strongly  implied  Lizzie's  guilt. 
The  book  was  published  privately  by  subscription  for  $1.50. 

Undocumented  accounts,  rumors,  and  assumptions  about  his  book  flourished 
to  promote  Lizzie's  possible  involvement  in  the  destruction  of  the  book  and  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  author.  For  example,  Edmund  Pearson  had 
written  that  he  was  told  that  "the  book  did  not  succeed;  it  followed  too  closely  upon 
the  case  when  all  were  fed  up  with  reading  the  papers"  (Chronicles  of  Murder,  p.  46). 
Radin,  in  his  book,  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Untold  Story,  wrote  that  the  book  had  "limited 
sales  and  circulation"  (p.  9).  Robert  Sullivan  in  Goodbye,  Lizzie  Borden  said  that 
"virtually  all  copies  were  purchased  by  Lizzie  Borden"  (p.  142). 

Pearson,  in  1924,  had  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy  of 
Porter's  book  for  his  lawyer  friend,  William  Roughead  in  Edinborough  (Chronicles 
of  Murder,  p.  43).  Victoria  Lincoln  (A  Private  Disgrace,  p.  27)  wrote  that  Lizzie  had 
bought  all  the  copies  of  the  book  and  destroyed  them.  It  had  been  written  (Lincoln, 
p.  27)  that  "Lizzie  bought  off  the  printer,  a  local,  and  had  the  books  destroyed 
before  they  hit  the  shops." 

There  have  been  accounts  that  Porter  left  Fall  River  in  haste  after  his  book  was 
published.  Porter  supposedly  disappeared  from  sight  and  was  never  to  be  heard 
of  again.  Arnold  Brown  in  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth,  the  Final  Chapter, 
wrote:  "Porter  himself,  like  most  everyone  connected  with  the  case,  disappeared 
from  sight"  (p.  106).  Brown  further  made  the  assumption  that  Porter  was  "paid  to 
disappear,  just  as  legend  says  Bridget  Sullivan  was.  (Porter)  was  never  heard  from 
again"  (Brown,  p.  106).  Was  Porter's  presumed  and  imagined  disappearance  a 
mystery  that  somehow  implied  Lizzie's  involvement  to  suppress  the  book? 

Edwin  H.  Porter  and  his  family,  like  Miss  Borden  of  Maplecroft,  never  left  Fall 
River  as  some  writers  and  Borden  enthusiasts  would  have  us  believe.  Porter 
continued  to  work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe  and  correspondent  for 
The  Boston  Herald.  At  this  time,  he  and  his  family  lived  at  704  South  Main  Street. 

Porter  may  have  disappeared  occasionally  but  for  a  viable  reason.  He  had 
contracted  tuberculosis  (according  to  his  Death  Certificate)  and,  according  to  his 
obituary  had  sought  treatment  several  times  at  the  state  sanitarium  at  Rutland. 
Only  his  family  and  most  intimate  friends  knew  of  his  illness.  When  not  confined 
to  his  home,  Porter  continued  to  work  for  the  Globe  and  did  so  until  his  health  had 
worsened  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1904.  Edwin  H.  Porter  died  at  his  home  in  Fall 
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The 

Editor's 
Verdict 


Happy  New  Year .. .  and  welcome  to 
our  second  year  of  murder  and  may- 
hem here  at  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly! 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  we've  been 
at  this  for  a  whole  year  now ...  and  that 
we're  well  headed  into  a  second  cen- 
tury of  fascination  and  intrigue  which 
all  started  inside  a  small,  two-story 
house  about  three  blocks  from  where 
I'm  now  sitting. 

It's  odd,  but  I  still  slow  down  to  a 
respectable  20  miles  an  hour  each  time 
I  pass  the  solemn  structure.  I  look  up 
into  that  guest  room  window,  peer  at 
the  side  door  from  whence  came  the 
cry  of  "murder,"  and  wonder  what  re- 
ally happened  that  morning. 

Old  habits  diehard.  So  do  frugal  old 
men,  apparently. 

But  I  must  emphasize  once  again 
that  the  success  of  our  fledgling  news- 
letter lies  with  you,  the  reader.  We've 
received  many  wonderful  compliments 
and  words  of  encouragement  through- 
out the  last  year,  and  I  hope  the  LBQ  has 
continued  to  meet  your  expectations 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  throughout 
its  tenure. 

With  little  doubt,  the  aspect  I've 
enjoyed  most  in  working  on  this  publi- 
cation has  been  receiving  and  replying 
to  assorted  correspondence.  I  always 
encourage  readers  to  wri  te  in  with  com- 
ments, ideas  and  suggestions  —  after 
all,  that  is  why  we  started  this  forum. 
May  I  reiterate  that  open  invitation  by 
stressing  the  variety  of  letters  and  sub- 
missions we've  printed  in  our  first  four 
issues.  If  you've  got  something  that's 
been  eating  away  at  you  about  the 
Borden  case  ...  maybe  a  piece  of  the 
puzzle  that  doesn't  seem  to  fit  ...  or 
even  a  signed  confession  from  the  real 
culprit — by  all  means,  feel  free  to  share 
it  with  us! 

And  in  case  you're  wondering,  de- 
spite the  fading  memory  of  our  centen- 
nial commemoration,  there  are  still 
some  exciting  things  on  the  horizon 
regarding  the  Borden  case. 

See  "Editor,"  next  page 


Readers'  Deliberations 


To  the  Editor: 

Anyone  in  journalism  knows  that  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  for  the  people  who  own  the 
press.  The  First  Amendment  says  nothing  about  fairness,  equal  time  to  balance  a  challenged, 
featured  article,  or  common  decency.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  a  story. 

An  editor  (with  fourteen  years  of  experience)  of  a  Midwest  publishing  house  called  me 
one  day  and  said: 

"We  would  like  to  publish  your  book.  The  manuscript  you  submitted  is  1,086  pages. 
Agree  to  cut  that  down  to  a  final  350  pages  and  the  contract  is  in  the  mail." 

"That  impossible,"  I  replied. 

"Find  a  way  to  make  it  possible  if  you  want  us  to  be  your  publisher." 

[Note:  I  won  that  argument;  the  final  count  was  382  pages,  not  350.] 

Had  this  editor  had  but  ten  years  experience,  he  might  have  said: 

"We  published  a  2,423  word  scathing  attack  of  your  book  written  by  a  knowledgeable 
Cow  College  professor.  We,  through  him,  challenged  you  to  reply.  You  did.  Your  reply  is 
7,623  words.  That's  not  fair.  Cut  it  down  to  2,423  words  and  we  will  honor  our  agreement." 

"That's  impossible,"  I  would  have  replied. 

"Find  a  way  to  make  it  possible,"  that  editor  might  have  replied,  "but  only  if  you  want 
us  to  publish  it.  After  all,  fair  is  fair." 

But  this  second  editor  did  not  do  this.  Rather,  his  boss,  the  owner  of  the  press,  the  one 
with  all  the  freedom,  wrote  his  first  article  for  publication.  In  it  he  addressed  my  submitted, 
as-agreed-to-by-them  reply  by  labeling  it  a  "literary  hoax."  Then,  without  asking  me  if  I 
would  share  my  new  evidence,  perhaps  even  consider  a  prior-to-publication  of  it  in  his 
periodical,  he  demanded  I  "honestly  present  what  (I)  claim." 

My  certified,  undeniable  reply  to  him  (as  yet  unanswered,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  remain) 
is  a  simple:  TO  WHOM? 

Should  I  submit  it  to  him?  Is  he  the  Pope's  new  designated  infallible  expert?  Or,  should 
my  priceless  material  go  to  the  basement  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society?  Or,  how  about 
the  group  who  have  taken  almost  fifty  years  examining  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  without 
offering  any  viable  conclusions? 

Hear  this!  My  material  has  been  examined  by  experts  in  the  field  of  historic  documents. 
They  found  that  the  paper  and  the  ink  match  the  document  dates,  as  does  the  handwriting 
style  and  the  phraseology.  The  signatures  are  not  traced.  I  suppose,  for  example,  we  could 
ask  the  surviving  relatives  of  Andrew  Jennings  if  samples  of  signatures  submitted  to  them 
match  their  memory  of  Mr .  Jennings'  signature  as  he  wrote  it  a  hundred-plus  years  ago.  Will 
everyone  agree  that,  in  this  case,  their  memory  would  be  living  proof? 

In  the  summation  he  made  at  Miss  Lizzie's  trial,  Judge  Justin  Dewey  cast  aside  all  experts 
for  all  time  when  he  said: 

"Now  the  government  has  called  as  witnesses  some  gentlemen  of  scientific  and  medical 
knowledge  and  experience,  who  are  termed  experts.  Expert  testimony  constitutes  a  class  of 
evidence  which  the  law  requires  you  to  subject  to  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
observation  to  see  experts  of  good  standing  expressing  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  views 
upon  questions  arising  in  a  trial.  They  sometimes  manifest  strong  bias  or  partisan  spirit  in 
favor  of  the  party  employing  them.  They  often  exhibit  a  disposition  to  put  forward  theories 
rather  than  to  verify  or  establish  or  illustrate  facts." 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  Judge  Dewey  was  in  the  employ  of  Andrew 
Borden's  estate  when  he  made  that  statement.  I  do  not  claim  that  he  was;  I  have  no  evidence 
that  would  support  that  charge. 

My  experts  had  every  reason  to  be  neutral.  Regardless  of  ludge  Dewey's  caveat,  I  have 
asked  Julie  (Jules  Ryckebusch)  to  name  his  "expert."  To  date,  as  I  stated  above,  he  hns 
refused.  So,  please,  let's  check  the  facts: 

1)  Each  of  my  replies  to  his  fifteen  questions  made  mincemeat  out  of  both  (Howard) 
Brody  and  the  Borden  legend. 

2)  Only  two  of  these  fifteen  replies  alluded  to  new  evidence  which  your  (publisher), 
libelous  per  se,  saw  fit  to  label,  sight  unseen,  as  a  literary  hoax.  These  two  replies  could  have 
been  made  using  hypothetical  facts  and  they  would  have  carried  the  sa  me  weight.  Perhaps, 
people  being  what  they  are,  hypothetical  facts  would  have  carried  even  more  weight. 

So  let's  cut  the  crap.  There  is  just  one  reason  why  yourpublisher  killed  my  reply.  We  both 
know  what  it  is  —  it  exposed  him  for  what  he  really  is. 

Arnold  R.  Brown 
Seminole,  FL 


See  "Deliberations/'  page  4 
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Deliberations 

Continued  from  page  3 


To  the  Editor: 

I'm  writing  in  reference  to  "From  the  Publisher's  Desk,"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  As  it  happens,  Arnold  Brown  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  his  response  to  Howard  Brody's  criticism  of  his  book,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  issue.  I  can  understand  your  reluctance  to  publish  undocumented  material  such  as  that 
you  cite  in  your  note.  I  further  agree  that  a  26-page  response  would  take  up  an  inordinate 
amount  of  space. 

However,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  not  publish  Brown's  response  to  Brody.  Quite  possibly, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  start  this  exchange,  but  you  can't  quite  now.  This  is  particularly  true  since, 
in  my  opinion,  Brown  pretty  well  demolishes  nearly  all  of  the  arguments  raised  by  Brody. 

Let  me  suggest  a  way  out  of  this  impasse:  agree  to  publish  Brown's  article  provided  he 

•  cuts  out  all  reference  to  "new  evidence"  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  My  guess 
is  that  this  material  was  included  in  large  part  to  advertise  his  new  book.  By  citing  these 
items  in  your  note  and  referring  to  that  book  (The  Trial  ofBillie  Borden),  you  have  given  him 
the  publicity  he  was  looking  for.  Hence,  Brown  should  readily  agree  to  this  condition. 

•  reduces  the  length  of  his  response  to  Brody's  questions  by  about  50  percent.  My 
calculations  suggest  that  his  response  would  then  be  about  equal  in  length  to  Brody's 
critique,  which  ran  2500  to  3000  words.  My  general  impression  is  thatboth  Brody  and  Brown 
were  rather  long-winded,  but  turn  about  is  fair  play. 

William  L.  Masterton 
Storrs,  CT 

To  the  Editor: 

Been  meaning  to  write  to  you  since  your  first  issue  and  hadn't  found  the  time  between 
work,  Cub  Scouts,  Little  League  and  the  other  duties  of  a  1993  woman. 

Being  a  native  New  Englander  who  has  moved  to  and  lived  in  va  rious  other  parts  of  this 
great  land  of  our,  I  have  always  had  the  "fascination"  that  until  recently  I  thought  was  mine 
and  mine  alone.  Your  Quarterly  and  the  success  of  the  BCC  Conference  have  relieved  my 
mind!  I  am  not  alone  in  my  morbid  curiosity! 

After  reading  much  of  what  has  been  written  concerning  our  friend,  I  find  myself  more 
and  more  confused  as  to  whether  she  did  it  or  not.  I  am  open  to  any  and  all  theories  and  often 
find  myself  wondering  again  and  again  about  one  name  that  is  always  mentioned,  yet  little 
is  actually  ever  said  about  her:  Sarah  Borden. 

No,  I'm  not  confused  enough  to  think  that  she  did  the  dastardly  deeds,  but  I  have  a  theory 
that  I  have  never  heard  before. 

What  if  Andrew  did  away  with  Sarah?  Many  years  before  the  "famous"  murders,  he  may 
have  been  tired  of  her  "fits,"  or  maybe  she  was  getting  on  his  case  about  not  spending 
enough  of  his  growing  bank  account  on  her  two  little  darlings.  After  all,  a  woman's  place 
in  those  days  was  to  raise  her  children  and  bow  to  her  husband's  wishes. 

What  if  Lizzie,  or  even  Emma,  had  discovered  something  incriminating  during  the 
daylight  break-in  and  robbery?  Or  had  overheard  conversations  not  meant  for  their  ears? 
Or  had  heard  gossip  that  Sarah  had  not  really  died  because  of  complications  from 
childbirth?  Would  it  have  been  that  hard  for  him  to  convince  people  that  she  had  died  from 
something  that  took  so  many  women  to  the  grave  in  those  days? 

Maybe  Lizzie  took  after  her  mother  in  thinking  that  Andrew's  money  could  buy  more 
than  he  was  willing  to  spend. 

What  if?  What  if?  Maybe... 

My  old  man  thinks  I'm  obsessed,  the  kids  think  I'm  possessed,  and  the  dog  is  waiting  for 
me  to  confess! 

Keep  bringing  us  new  thoughts,  theories,  and  information  ...  but  never,  ever  send  us  a 
solution! 

Rosemary  Plourde 
Clearwater,  FL 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  in  a  book  about  the  Borden  murders  that  during  the  police  investigation  all  the 
rooms  of  the  Borden  house  were  photographed.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  produce  these 
photographs  so  that  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  world  the  Bordens  lived  in  daily. 

We  have  all  heard  thedetails  of  Lizzie's  life  at  the  timeof  the  murders  and  her  trial.  Ihave 
never  heard  the  details  of  the  final  days  of  Lizzie's  life.  I  was  wondering  what  condition 
Lizzie  was  in  at  the  time  of  her  death.  All  I  do  know  is  that  she  died  on  June  1,  1927  of 
myocarditis.  What  did  Lizzie  do  on  the  last  days  of  her  life? 

Timothy  Costello 
Danielson,  CT 

•  This  section  is  devoted  to  your  comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  ideas. 
Simply  address  correspondence  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  P.O.  Box  1823, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  must  include  the  author's  name, 
address  and  phone  number  for  verification. 
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Editor 

from  previous  page 

First  up  is  the  publication  of  the 
Knowlton  papers  as  reported  in  this 
issue.  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
is  releasing  this  valuable  collection  of 
documents  for  the  first  time,  and  it's 
sure  to  inspire  new  and /or  corroborate 
existing  theories. 

The  staff  is  expecting  to  have  this 
gem  ready  for  a  mid- 1994  release  and 
have  already  set  the  wheels  in  motion 
to  later  publish  a  similar  collection  of 
original  source  material  from  the  files 
of  Marshal  Rufus  B.  Hilliard. 

Last  spring  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  working  with  Mike 
Wilkerson,  Larry  Bowles  and  Phil 
Atkinson  from  Barrister  Studios,  an 
independent  film/video  production 
company  from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Since 
then,  they've  been  meticulously  sifting 
through  hours  of  videotape  shot  on 
location  in  Fall  River  and  other  sites 
related  to  the  Borden  murders  and  plan 
on  completing  what  promises  to  be  a 
very  professional  and  classy  documen- 
tary to  be  aired  on  the  Discovery  chan- 
nel later  this  year. 

In  a  recent  phone  conversation,  Mr. 
Wilkerson,  who  wrote  and  produced 
the  piece,  said  he's  very  pleased  with 
the  final  one-hour  production  which 
will  include  interviews,  narration,  lo- 
cation footage,  and  dramatic  readings. 
We'll  keep  you  informed  as  to  when 
you  can  plan  on  viewing  the  documen- 
tary in  your  area. 

Jack  Beeson  also  expects  his  opera, 
Lizzie  Borden:  A  Family  Portrait  in  Three 
Acts,  to  be  released  for  the  first  time  in 
the  digital  compact  disc  format  this 
year.  Composers  Recordings,  Inc.  (CRI) 
will  be  producing  a  CD  edition  of  the 
original  1965  cast  recording  of  the  op- 
era ...  which  is  great  news  for  Borden 
buffs  like  myself  who  have  been  forced 
to  enjoy  the  piece  only  via  a  sub-stan- 
dard, one-time  cassette  recording  of  an 
album  which  remains  in  a  protective 
plastic  sleeve.  It  will  also  look  nice 
alongside  the  CD  version  of  Morton 
Gould's  Fall  River  Legend. 

Rest  assured  that  there's  plenty  in 
store  for  '94 ...  we'll  meet  again  in  April. 


The  Bibliographic  Borden 


A  Potpourri  of  Worthwhile  Lizzie  Tomes 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 


COVENTRY,  RI — I  hope  everyone  has 
been  keeping  up  with  their  reading.  Be 
sure  to  check  out  the  November,  1993 
edition  of  Yankee  magazine  for  Tim 
Clark's  poem  about  famous  New  En- 
glanders  celebrating  Thanksgiving. 
Guess  who  gets  to  carve  the  turkey 
with  an  axe?  Great  picture  of  you-know- 
who,  also. 

Well,  let's  get  started  with  this  issue's 
offerings. 

•  Haskell,  Owen.  Lizzie!  A  Play  in 
Two  Acts.  Providence,  RI:  Lazarus 
Press,  1993. 

Mr.  Haskell's  play  was  very  enjoy- 
able. It  was  a  well-researched,  fun-to- 
read  telling  of  those  famous  days  of 
murder.  All  the  characters  were  well 
done,  but  Bridget  stole  the  show.  Her 
mutterings  about  mutton  alone  made  it 
worth  the  reading  for  me.  It's  a  good 
thing  the  elder  Bordens  seemed  to  be 
hard  of  hearing. 

The  actual  crimes  were  not  por- 
trayed, nor  was  any  specif  ic  guilty  party 
named.  But  that  does  not  matter,  this 
was  not  a  "solution"  play.  This  was  a 
nice  change  of  pace  from  the  dreary, 
humorless  plays  that  Lizzie  usually  in- 
spires. Also,  of  interest  is  a  survey  of 
mystery  booksellers  on  their  opinions 
of  Lizzie's  guilt  or  innocence  included 
in  the  book.  (I'm  not  telling  you  the 
results.) 

•  Watters,  Barbara  H.  "Was  Lizzie 


Borden  Guilty?"  The  Astrologer  Looks 
at  Murder.  Washington,  DC:  Valhalla 
Paperbacks,  Ltd.,  1969:  61-90. 

I'm  sad  to  say  the  stars  revealed 
Lizzie  was  very  guilty.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  case  was  provided.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  often  less  than  accurate 
and  the  interpretations  were  slightly 
far-fetched.  Watters  presented  Victoria 
Lincoln's  theories  on  the  business  of 
the  Swansea  farm  as  factual.  The  au- 
thor seemed  to  have  concentrated  on 
Lincoln's  A  Private  Disgrace  for  the  bulk 
of  her  information. 

However,  the  main  theme  of  this 
essay  was  the  examination  of  Lizzie's 
astrological  chart.  The  horoscope 
seemed  to  reveal  a  tailor-made  descrip- 
tion of  Lizzie's  complete  personality 
and  situation.  The  explanation  of  all 
this  got  quite  complicated,  but  the  up- 
shot was  guilty,  guilty,  guilty.  Read  it 
for  yourself  and  decide. 

•  Jones,  Elwyn.  "Lizzie  Borden." 
On  Trial:  Seven  Intriguing  Cases  of 
Capital  Crime.  London:  MacDonald 
and  Jane's,  1978: 11-33. 

An  excellent  effort,  this  lengthy  es- 
say went  into  some  detail.  Jones'  com- 
mentary caught  many  small  facts  and 
wove  them  into  an  entertaining  and 
informative  piece.  A  good,  well-re- 
searched overview  of  the  events. 

Jones  supported  the  theory  that  the 
arrival  of  John  V.  Morse  and  a  subse- 
quent transfer  of  property  to  Mrs. 
Borden  were  the  catalysts  that  drove 


Questions... 

Before  the  handleless  hatchet  was  produced  as  the 
possible  murder  weapon,  another  weapon  had  been 
suspected.  What  was  its  specific  name? 

(Answer  on  page  15) 

...and  Quotables 

In  the  hilarious  new  book  The  Rhode  Island  Dictionary  by 
area  humorists  Mark  Patinkin  and  Don  Bousquet,  the 
local  dialect  definition  for  "s'ment"  notes:  "If  Lizzie 
Bawdin  was  smot ,  she'd'  ve  bear-reed  heuh  pear-rints  in 
s'ment  neks  to  Jimmy  Hoffer.,,  (Read:  "If  Lizzie  Borden 
was  smart,  she'd  have  buried  her  parents  in  cement 
next  to  Jimmy  Hoffa.") 


Lizzie  to  murder  her  parents.  It  was 
mentioned  as  a  theory,  not  given  as 
fact. 

The  only  major  fault  was  that  Jones 
identified  the  city  as  Fall  River,  Rhode 
Island  in  a  picture  caption.  However, 
he  correctly  identified  the  state  else- 
where in  his  essay.  This  isn't  the  easiest 
work  to  get  your  hands  on,  but  it  is 
worth  the  effort  to  seek  out. 

•  Parker,  Dorothy.  "Book  Reviews 
by  Dorothy  Parker  -  Lizzie  Borden: 
The  Untold  Story,"  Esquire  (August 
1961):  16,  20. 

Parker  declared  Lizzie  was  her  fa- 
vorite murderer  because  of  all  the  spe- 
cial touches  in  the  case  and  the  superior 
way  Miss  Lizzie  handled  herself.  She 
refused  to  believe  that  Lizzie  might  be 
innocent,  and  attacked  Edward  Radin's 
book  with  gusto. 

Parker  poked  fun  at  Radin's  por- 
trayal of  the  facts  and  his  characteriza- 
tion of  Lizzie.  Concluding  that  there 
was  nothing  to  recommend  about 
Radin's  book,  she  declared:  "the  hell 
with  it."  While  her  comments  were  very 
funny,  this  is  the  most  unfair  book  re- 
view I  have  ever  seen. 

•  Blum,  Daniel.  A  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  American  Theater,  1860- 
1970.  New  York,  NY:  Crown  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  1969. 

This  impressive  book  contains  six 
different  photos  of  Lizzie's  actress 
friend  Nance  O'Neil.  They  were  taken 
over  the  length  of  the  actress'  career 
and  were  quite  interesting.  Nance  was 
better  known  in  the  world  of  theater 
than  I  had  thought.  A  photo  of  the  cast 
of  New  Faces  ofl  952,  the  group  that  first 
did  Michael  Brown's  song,  "Lizzie 
Borden,"  is  also  included. 

I  hope  you  like  these  selections.  See 
you  in  the  next  issue. 


•  LISA  ZAWADZKI  has  a  degree  in  Library 
Science  from  #?e  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
She  resides  in  Coventry,  RI  and  contributed 
a  paper  on  rare  and  obscure  Borden  literary 
works  in  the  Borden  Bibliography  section  of 
BCC's  Centennial  Conference.  She  is  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quar- 
terly. 


January,  1994 


Now  You  See  Her... 

Miss  Lizzie  Makes  the  Rounds 


It's  never  been  surprising  to  find  references  to  Fall  River's 
most  notorious  spinster,  Lizzie  Borden,  in  books  —  espe- 
cially those  which  cater  to  true  crime  and  unsolved  murders. 
But  a  recent  trend  has  placed  her  in  rather  incongruous 
situations  and  a  variety  of  media. 

Prior  to  the  commemoration  two  years  ago  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  a  double  homicide  which  shook  a 
small  home  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  and  set  little  girls 
skipping  rope  to  the  now-infamous  ditty  "Lizzie  Borden 
took  an  axe,"  the  name  Lizzie  Borden  was  reserved  for  those 
who  were  solely  interested  in  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
unsolved  crime.  Now  it  seems  that  Lizzie  has  become  some- 
thing of  an  American  folk  legend,  following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  Al  Capone  and  General  Custer. 

So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  see  her 

name  on  the  back  of  the 
latest  edition  of  Parker 
Brothers'  Trivial  Pursuit 
game.  The  1993  "All 
American  Edition"  of  the 
popular  board  game 
boasts  on  its  back  cover 
that  the  categories  in- 
cluded within  cover  sub- 
jects  ranging  "from 
Lizzie  Borden  and 
Bonnie  and  Clyde  to  Br'er 
Rabbit  and  Buffalo  Bill." 
Other  references  are  a  little  more  jarring.  In  no  less  that 
two  recent  episodes  of  Fox  TV's  animated  series  "The 
Simpsons,"  Miss  Lizzie's  name  has  been  readily  invoked. 
The  first  episode  aired  early  last  season  and  was  essentially 
a  take-off  of  Martin  Scorsese's  film,  Cape  Fear. 

Fearing  that  he  is  being  stalked  by  a  mad  killer,  Bart 
Simpson  goes  to  school  and  is  shocked  when  his  teacher 
leans  over  him,  grinning  menacingly,  and  suggests  he  play 
the  part  of  the  victim  in  the  class'  production  of  Lizzie  Borden  I 
Standing  at  the  head  of  the  class  is  the  show's  self- 
proclaimed  genius,  donning  a  dress  and  wig  and  swinging  a 
hatchet.  "Forty  whacks  with  a  wet  noodle,  Bart,"  he  taunts. 
In  the  show's  superb  Halloween  special  in  October,  Homer 
Simpson  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  doughnut.  When  the 
devil  comes  to  cash  in  on  his  agreement,  Homer  wants  to 
renege. 

In  order  to  ap- 
pease him,  the  devil 
holds  a  trial  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not 
Homer  should  be 
damned  for  all  time. 
The  one  catch  is:  the 
devil  handpicks  the 
jury  which  is  made 
up  of  notorious  fig- 
ures. 
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Among  them  is  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Bluebeard,  Richard 
Nixon  (sic),  and  Lizzie  Borden.  In  this  episode,  the  animators 
depicted  Miss  Borden  in  typical  Victorian  garb  brandishing 
a  full-sized  axe.  Cartoonist  Matt  Groening's  bug-eyed  style 
fit  well  with  Lizzie's  supposed  odd-looking  features. 

In  an  ironic  twist,  Lizzie  serves  as  jury  foreman  for  Homer's 
trial  and  pronounces  the  verdict:  "Not  guilty." 

Lizzie  has  not  even  been  spared  from  the  rock  music 
arena.  Years  ago  Alice 
Cooper  borrowed  the 
"forty  whacks"  jingle  for 
his  song  "Insane  (We're 
All  Crazy)"  on  the  album 
From  the  Inside.  But  the 
true  bastardization  of  the 
woman  from  Maplecroft 
came  in  the  mid-1980's 
when  a  heavy-metal 
shock  group  from  Cali- 
fornia took  the  name 
"Lizzy  Borden"  for  their  very  own  —  misspelling  and  all. 

Taking  their  cues  from  the  very  same  Alice  Cooper  and 
Kiss,  the  band  was  far  less  impressive  than  their  predecessors 
—  and  even  less  fit  for  the  legendary  name.  The  lead  singer 
(a  male)  took  the  name  not  only  for  his  band,  but  himself.  He 
would  often  be  depicted  on  album  covers  with  an  axe  and 
boasted  an  alter  ego  that  would  make  Sybil  proud. 

Withina  short  three-  to  four-year  career,  the  group  growled 
songs  with  titles  like  "Love  You  to  Pieces,"  "Bloody  Mary," 
"Psychopath,"  and,  appropriately  enough,  "Give  'Em  the 
Axe."  The  band  apparently  broke  up  and  went  their  merry 
ways  in  1987. 

In  a  unique  new  publication  from  Yankee  Books,  Miss 
Lizzie  makes  another  odd  appearance  —  but  not  in  the 
physical  sense.  In  Mary  Maynard's  Dead  and  Buried  in  New 
England,  Lizzie  Borden  is  listed  among  the  many  other  fa- 
mous (or  infamous)  deceased  who  are  buried  in  some  of  the 
nation's  oldest  graveyards. 

On  page  44  of  the  small  paperback  volume  the  author  lists 
Oak  Grove  Cemetery  as  Miss  Borden's  final  resting  place  and 
includes  a  brief  biography  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
No  photograph  of  the  site  is  included,  but  directions  to  the 
oft-visited  grave  are,  along  with  information  about  The  Fall 
River  Historical  Society. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  Lizzie  sightings  of  late,  one 
thing  is  certain:  the  only  image  of  Miss  Borden  one  can 
glimpse  at  this  location  is  her  granite  grave  marker.  (At  least, 
one  would  hope  so.) 


PHOTOS/CREDITS 

Above  left:  Bart  Simpson's  classmate  dresses  up  like  Lizzie  Borden. 

©1993  The  Simpsons/Matt  Groening/Fox  Television. 
Left:  Lizzie  Borden  makes  a  cameo  appearance  on  "The  Simpsons." 

©1993  The  Simpsons/Matt  Groening/Fox  Television. 
Above :  An  album  cover  depicting  the  members  of  Lizzy  Borden. 

©1986  Metal  Blade  Records/Lizzy  Borden. 


Letters    Discovered 

Collector  Finds  Pearson  Cache 


By  Neilson  Caplain 


FALL  RIVER — In  my  copy  of  Studies  in 
Murder,  I  found  two  letters  written  by 
the  book's  author,  Edmund  Pearson, 
which  were  addressed  to  Cooper  Gaw, 
Editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard. 

The  first  is  typewritten  on  New  York 
Public  Library  stationery,  signed  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  dated  July  9,  1924 
when  Mr.  Pearson's  book  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gaw  concerning  the  inquest  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Pearson  had  made  an  un- 
successful search  for  it.  He  was  told  by 
a  local  attorney  that  after  the  acquittal 
this  record  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
defense  attorneys  and  was  thereafter 
not  available.  However,  Mr.  Gaw 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  of  (Lizzie's) 
testimony  was  printed  in  the  Standard 
of  June  12, 1893. 

For  a  number  of  years  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  murders  commemora- 
tive articles  were  printed  in  the  Fall 
River  Globe.  It  was  supposed  that  Edwin 
Porter  had  written  them,  but  Mr. 
Pearson  was  advised  by  Mr.  Gaw  that  a 
party  by  the  name  of  O'Neil  was  re- 
sponsible. 

The  second  letter,  dated  January  22, 
1930,  is  in  holograph  form.  It  is  also 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gaw.  The  following  is 
a  quote:  "Dr.  Barnes  of  Fall  River  writes 
me  that  'the  length  of  the  blade  is  about 
two  inches  and  it  is  relatively  dull.'  If  he 
is  right,  and  your  reporter's  memory  is 
at  fault,  that  would  almost  seem  to  me 
to  dispose  of  the  thing  altogether,  and 
the  blood  stain  question  (price  $266) 
was  more  than  ever  futile." 

The  doctor  referred  to  —  as  listed  in 
the  1930  City  Directory  —  is  Frederick 
R.  Barnes,  151  Rock  Street. 

Mr.  Pearson  goes  on  to  write  that 
"Ed  Porter's  book  says  in  two  places 
that  the  cuts  in  the  skulls  were  in  some 
places  4  inches  long.  Dr.  Bowen  also 
said  that  the  cuts  were  made  by  an 
instrument  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  On  the 
8th  or  9th  day  of  the  trial  Dr.  Chever 
(sic)  of  Boston  testified  as  to  'the  kind  of 
weapon  which  made  the  wounds.'" 

In  a  post  script,  Pearson  concludes 
with:  "In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Barnes  I  inti- 
mated my  belief  that  the  size  was  the 
important  thing,  not  the  blood  stains. 
But  I  see  that  he  is  quoting  my  letter  as 
justification  to  the  action  in  sending  the 
thing  to  Boston,  instead  of  measuring  it 


in  his  own  office." 

The  thing  about  which  all  of  the 
above  was  written  was,  I  believe,  a 
blood-stained  (claw)  hammer  which 
apparently  was  recently  discovered  and 
thought  to  have  a  possible  connection 
with  the  Borden  murders.  This  is  made 
clear  on  page  124  of  Mr.  Pearson's  More 
Studies  in  Murder  (1936),  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted:  "What  discov- 
eries may  not  occur  when  the  genial 
family  now  occupying  the  old  'murder 
house'  decide  to  pull  it  down  as,  a  few 
years  ago,  they  pulled  down  the  barn! 
At  that  time  some  reporters  happened 
along  and  out  of  the  crumbling  rafters 
dragged  a  sort  of  hammer.  By  their 
literary  skill  the  reporters  converted 
this  into  the  'missing  hatchet'  and  en- 
tertained their  readers  for  weeks.  The 
treasury  of  Bristol  County  was  actually 
wheedled  out  of  $200  to  have  this  im- 
possible weapon  examined  for 
bloodstains." 

Along  with  the  two  Pearson  letters 
the  cache  also  yielded  a  penciled  note 
on  brown  scrap  paper  addressed  to 
"Dear  Cooper,"  and  ending  with  the 
signature  of  William  M.  Emery.  The 
latter  is  none  other  than  the  individual 
who  compiled  a  scrap  book  of  newspa- 
per clippings  commenting  on  the 
Borden  case.  The  scrap  book  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  Robert  A.  Flynn 
of  Portland,  Maine  from  whom  photo- 
stat copies  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Emery 
is  listed  in  the  Fall  River  City  Directory 


of  1923  as  City  Editor  of  the  Evening 
News,  33  Pleasant  Street  in  New 
Bedford. 

Heading  the  note  is  pasted  a  news- 
paper clipping  from  which  I  excerpt 
the  following  pertinent  sentences: 
"Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  newspaper 
feature  writer  described  her  as  one  os- 
tracized. She  had  no  friends  because  no 
one  would  be  friends  with  her.  I  don't 
believe  that.  If  she  had  no  friends  it  was 
because  she  had  deliberately  chosen 
not  to  have  them."  The  reference  is,  of 
course,  to  Lizzie  after  the  trial. 

I'm  not  sure  there  are  any  startling 
revelations  in  the  note,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  record  I  repeat  it  here  verbatim: 
"For  your  own  information  let  me  say 
that  Lizzie  Borden's  ostracism  was  far 
from  voluntary.  The  bulk  of  her  old 
friends  in  Fall  River  simply  cared  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  after  the 
murders  —  they  just  dropped  her." 


•  NEfLSON  CAPLAIN  is  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society  and 
an  avid  collector  of  Fall  River  memorabilia, 
especially  Lizzie  Borden.  He  has  worked 
with  David  Kent  and  Robert  A.  Flynn  on 
several  recent  Lizzie  Borden  projects  and 
alsoassistedwiththeproductionofShugh- 
teron  Second  Street  during  BCC's  Centen- 
nial Conference.  He  reviewed  the  premiere 
performance  of  Mr.  Kent's  play  in  our  July, 
1993  issue. 
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A  Short  Story  Classic 

"Lizzie  Borden 


By  Robert  Bloch 


"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks 

When  she  saw  what  she  had  done 

She  gave  her  father  forty-one. " 

JVlen  say  that  horror  comes  at  midnight,  born  of  whis- 
pers out  of  dreams.  But  horror  came  to  me  at  high  noon, 
heralded  only  by  the  prosaic  jangling  of  a  telephone. 

I  had  been  sitting  in  the  office  all  morning,  staring  down 
the  dusty  road  that  led  to  the  hills.  It  coiled  and  twisted  before 
my  aching  eyes  as  a  shimmering  sun  played  tricks  upon  my 
vision.  Nor  were  my  eyes  the  only  organs  that  betrayed  me; 
something  about  the  heat  and  the  stillness  seemed  to  invade 
my  brain.  I  was  restless,  irritable,  disturbed  by  a  vague 
presentiment. 

The  sharp  clangor  of  the  phone  bell  crystallized  my  appre- 
hension in  a  single,  strident  note. 

My  palms  dripped  perspiration-patterns  across  the  re- 
ceiver. The  phone  was  a  warm,  leaden  weight  against  my  ear. 
But  the  voice  I  heard  was  cold;  icy  cold,  frozen  with  fear.  The 
words  congealed. 

"Jim  —  come  and  help  me!" 

That  was  all.  The  receiver  clicked  before  I  could  reply.  The 
phone  slid  to  the  desk  as  I  rose  and  ran  to  the  door. 

It  was  Anita's  voice,  of  course. 

It  was  Anita's  voice  that  sent  me  speeding  towards  my 
car;  sent  me  racing  down  that  desolate,  heat-riddled  road 
towards  the  old  house  deep  in  the  hills. 

Something  had  happened  out  there.  Something  was  bound 
to  happen,  sooner  or  later.  I'd  known  it,  and  now  I  cursed 
myself  for  not  insisting  on  the  sensible  thing.  Anita  and  I 
should  have  eloped  weeks  ago. 

I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  snatch  her  bodily  away 
from  this  atmosphere  of  Faulkneresque  melodrama,  and  I 
might  have,  if  only  I  had  been  able  to  believe  in  it. 

At  the  time  it  all  seemed  so  improbable.  Worse  than  that, 
it  seemed  unreal. 

There  are  no  legend-haunted  houses  looming  on  lonely 
hillsides.  Yet  Anita  lived  in  one. 

There  are  no  gaunt,  fanatical  old  men  who  brood  over 
black  books;  no  "hex  doctors"  whose  neighbors  shun  them  in 
superstitious  dread.  Yet  Anita's  uncle,  Gideon  Godfrey,  was 
such  a  man. 

Young  girls  cannot  be  kept  virtual  prisoners  in  this  day 
and  age;  they  cannot  be  forbidden  to  leave  the  house,  to  love 
and  marry  the  man  of  their  choice.  Yet  Anita's  uncle  had  her 
under  lock  and  key,  and  our  wedding  was  prohibited. 

Yes,  it  was  all  sheer  melodrama.  The  whole  affair  struck 
me  as  ridiculous  when  I  thought  about  it;  but  when  I  was 
with  Anita,  I  did  not  laugh. 

When  I  heard  Anita  talk  about  her  uncle,  I  almost  be- 
lieved; not  that  he  had  supernatural  powers,  but  that  he  was 
cunningly,  persistently  attempting  to  drive  her  mad. 

That's  something  you  can  understand,  something  evil, 
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yet  tangible. 

There  was  a  trust  fund,  and  Gideon  Godfrey  was  Anita's 
legal  guardian.  He  had  her  out  there  in  his  rotting  hulk  of  a 
house — completely  at  his  mercy.  It  might  easily  occur  to  him 
to  work  on  her  imagination  with  wild  stories  and  subtle 
confirmations. 

Anita  told  me.  Told  me  of  locked  rooms  upstairs  where 
the  old  man  sat  mumbling  over  the  moldering  books  he'd 
hidden  away  there.  She  told  me  of  his  feuds  with  farmers,  his 
open  boastings  of  the  "hex"  he  put  on  cattle,  the  blights  he 
claimed  to  visit  upon  crops. 

Anita  told  me  of  her  dreams.  Something  black  came  into 
her  room  at  night.  Something  black  and  inchoate — a  trailing 
mist  that  was  nevertheless  a  definite  and  tangible  presence. 
It  had  features,  if  not  a  face,  a  voice,  if  not  a  throat.  It 
whispered. 

And  as  it  whispered,  it  caressed  her.  She  would  fight  off 
the  inky  strands  brushing  her  face  and  body;  she  would 
struggle  to  summon  the  scream  which  dispelled  spectre  and 
sleep  simultaneously. 

Anita  had  a  name  for  the  black  thing,  too. 

She  called  it  an  incubus. 

In  ancient  tracts  on  witchcraft,  the  incubus  is  mentioned 
—  the  dark  demon  that  comes  to  women  in  the  night.  The 
black  emissary  of  Satan  the  Tempter;  the  lustful  shadow  that 
rides  the  nightmare. 

I  knew  of  the  incubus  as  a  legend.  Anita  knew  of  it  as  a 
reality. 

Anita  grew  thin  and  pale.  I  knew  there  was  no  magic 
concerned  in  her  metamorphosis  —  confinement  in  that 
bleak  old  house  was  alchemy  enough  to  work  the  change. 
That,  plus  the  sadistically-inspired  hintings  of  Gideon 
Godfrey,  and  the  carefully  calculated  atmosphere  of  dread 
which  resulted  in  the  dreams. 

But  I  had  been  weak.  I  didn't  insist.  After  all,  there  was  no 
real  proof  of  Godfrey's  machinations,  and  any  attempt  to 
bring  issues  to  a  head  might  easily  result  in  a  sanity  hearing 
for  Anita,  rather  than  the  old  man. 

I  felt  that,  given  time,  I  would  be  able  to  make  Anita  come 
away  with  me  voluntarily. 

And  now,  there  was  no  time. 

Something  had  happened. 

The  car  churned  d  ust  from  the  road  as  I  turned  in  towards 
the  tottering  gambrels  of  the  house  on  the  hillside.  Through 
the  flickering  heat  of  a  midsummer  afternoon,  I  peered  at  the 
ruined  gables  above  the  long  porch. 

I  swung  up  the  drive,  shot  the  car  past  the  barn  and  side- 
buildings,  and  parked  hastily. 

No  figure  appeared  at  the  open  windows,  and  no  voice 
called  a  greeting  as  I  ran  up  the  porch  steps  and  paused 
before  the  open  door.  The  hall  within  was  dark.  I  entered 
heedless  of  knocking,  and  turned  towards  the  parlor. 

Anita  was  standing  there,  waiting,  on  the  far  side  of  the 
room.  Her  red  hair  was  disheveled  about  her  shoulders,  her 
face  was  pale  —  but  she  was  obviously  unharmed.  Her  eyes 
brightened  when  she  saw  me. 

"Jim" —  you're  here!" 


She  held  out  her  arms  to  me,  and  I  moved  across  the  room 
embrace  her. 

As  I  moved,  I  stumbled  over  something. 

I  looked  down. 

Lying  at  my  feet  was  the  body  of  Gideon  Godfrey  —  the 
?ad  split  open  and  crushed  to  a  bloody  pulp. 


***** 


1  hen  Anita  was  sobbing  in  my  arms,  and  I  was  patting 
r  shoulders  and  trying  not  to  star  at  the  red  horror  on  the 
or. 

Help  me,"  she  whispered,  over  and  over  again.  "Help 
e!" 

'Of  course  I'll  help  you,"  I  murmured.  "But  —  what 
ppened?" 

"I  don't  — know." 
"You  don't  know?" 
Something  in  my  into- 
nation sobered  her.  She 
straightened  up,  pulled 
away,  and  began  dabbing  at 
her  eyes.  Meanwhile  she 
whispered  on,  hastily. 

"It  was  hot  this  morning.  I 

was  out  in  the  barn.  I  felt  tired 

and  dozed  off  in  the  hayloft.  Then, 

all  at  once,  I  woke  up  and  came 

back  into  the  house.  I  found  — 

him  —  lying  here." 

There  was  no  noise?  Nobody 

around?" 

"Not  a  soul." 

"You  can  see  how  he  was  killed,"  I 
said.  "Only  an  axe  could  do  such  a  job. 
But  —  where  is  it?" 
She  averted  her  gaze.  "The  axe?  I  don't  know.  It  should  be 
reside  the  body,  if  somebody  killed  him." 
I  turned  and  started  out  of  the  room. 
"Jim  —  where  are  you  going?" 
"To  call  the  police,  naturally,"  I  told  her. 
"No,  you  can't.  Don't  you  see?  If  you  call  them  now, 
they'll  think  I  did  it." 

I  could  only  nod.  "That's  right.  It's  a  pretty  flimsy  story, 
isn't  it,  Anita?  If  we  only  had  a  weapon;  fingerprints,  or 
footsteps,  some  kind  of  clue  — " 

Anita  sighed.  I  took  her  hand.  "Try  to  remember,"  I  said, 
softly.  "You're  sure  you  were  out  in  the  barn  when  all  this 
happened?  Can't  you  remember  more  than  that?" 

"No,  darling.  It's  all  so  confused,  somehow.  I  was  sleep- 
ing —  I  had  one  of  my  dreams  —  the  black  thing  came  — " 
I  shuddered.  I  knew  how  that  statement  affected  me,  and 
I  could  imagine  the  reaction  of  the  police.  She  was  quite  mad, 
I  was  sure  of  it;  and  yet  another  thought  struggled  for 
realization.  Somehow  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  had  lived 
through  this  moment  before.  Fseudo-memory.  Or  had  I 
heard  of  it,  read  of  it? 

Read  of  it?  Yes,  that  was  it! 

"Try  hard  now,"  I  muttered.  "Can't  you  recall  how  it  all 
began?  Don't  you  know  why  you  went  out  to  the  barn  in  the 
first  place?" 

"Yes.  I  think  I  can  remember.  I  went  out  there  for  some 


fishing  sinkers." 

"Fishing  sinkers?  In  the  barn?" 

Something  clicked,  after  all.  I  stared  at  her  with  eyes  as 
glassy  as  those  of  the  corpse  on  the  floor. 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  said.  "You're  not  Anita  Loomis.  You're 
—  Lizzie  Borden!" 

She  didn't  say  a  word.  Obviously  the  name  had  no  mean- 
ing for  her.  But  it  was  all  coming  back  to  me  now;  the  old,  old 
story,  the  unsolved  mystery. 

I  guided  her  to  the  sofa,  sat  beside  her.  She  didn't  look  at 
me.  I  didn't  look  at  her.  Neither  of  us  looked  at  the  thing  on 
the  floor.  The  heat  shimmered  all  around  us  in  the  house  of 
death  as  I  whispered  the  story  to  her  —  the  story  of  Lizzie 
Borden  — 


***** 


It  was  early  August  of  the  year  1892.  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, lay  gasping  in  the  surge  of  a  heat-wave. 

The  sun  beat  down  upon  the  home  of  Fall  River's  leading 
citizen,  the  venerable  Andrew  Jackson  Borden.  Here  the  old 
man  dwelt  with  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Abby  Borden;  step- 
mother of  the  two  girls,  Emma  and  Lizzie  Borden.  The  maid, 
Bridget  "Maggie"  Sullivan,  completed  the  small  household. 
A  house  guest,  John  V.  Morse,  was  away  at  this  time,  visiting. 
Emma,  the  older  Borden  girl,  was  also  absent. 

Only  the  maid  and  Lizzie  Borden  were  present  on  August 
2nd,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  became  ill.  It  was  Lizzie  who 
spread  the  news  —  she  told  her  friend  Marion  Russell,  that 
she  believed  their  milk  had  been  poisoned. 

But  it  was  too  hot  to  bother,  too  hot  to  think.  Besides, 
Lizzie's  ideas  weren't  taken  very  seriously.  At  32,  the  angu- 
lar, unprepossessing  younger  daughter,  was  looked  upon 
with  mixed  opinion  by  the  members  of  the  community.  It 
was  known  that  she  was  "cultured"  and  "refined"  —  she  had 
travelled  in  Europe;  she  was  a  churchgoer,  taught  a  class  in 
a  church  mission,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  "good  work" 
as  a  member  of  the  WCTU  and  similar  organizations.  Yet 
some  folks  thought  her  temperamental,  even  eccentric.  She 
had  "notions." 

So  the  illness  of  the  elder  Bordens  was  duly  noted  and 
ascribed  to  natural  causes;  it  was  impossible  to  think  about 
anything  more  important  than  the  omnipresent  heat,  and  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Fall  River  Police  Depart- 
ment, scheduled  for  August  4th. 

On  the  4th  the  heat  was  unabated,  but  the  picnic  was  in 
full  swing  by  1 1  o'clock  —  the  time  at  which  Andrew  Jackson 
Borden  left  his  downtown  office  and  came  home  to  relax  on 
the  parlor  sofa.  He  slept  fitfully  in  the  noonday  swelter. 

Lizzie  Borden  came  in  from  the  barn  a  short  while  later 
and  found  her  father  asleep  no  longer. 

Mr.  Borden  lay  on  the  sofa,  his  head  bashed  in  so  that  his 
features  were  unrecognizable. 

Lizzie  Borden  called  the  maid,  "Maggie"  Sullivan,  who 
was  resting  in  her  room.  She  told  her  to  run  and  fetch  Dr. 
Bowen,  a  near  neighbor.  He  was  not  at  home. 

Another  neighbor,  a  Mrs.  Churchill,  happened  by.  Lizzie 
Borden  greeted  her  at  the  door. 

"Someone  has  killed  father,"  were  Lizzie's  words. 

"And  where  is  your  mother?"  Mrs.  Churchill  asked. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Lizzie  Borden  hesitated.  It  was  hard  to  think  in  all  this 
heat.  "Why  —  she's  out.  She  received  a  note  to  go  and  help 
someone  who  is  sick." 

Mrs.  Churchill  didn't  hesitate.  She  marched  to  a  public 
livery  stable  and  summoned  help.  Soon  a  crowd  of  neighbors 
and  friends  gathered;  police  and  doctors  were  in  attendance. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  growing  confusion,  it  was  Mrs. 
Churchill  who  went  directly  upstairs  to  the  spare  room. 

Mrs.  Borden  rested  there,  her  head  smashed  in. 

By  the  time  Dr.  Dolan,  the  coroner,  arrived,  questioning 
was  already  proceeding.  The  Chief  of  Police  and  several  of 
his  men  were  on  hand,  establishing  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  attempt  at  robbery.  They  began  to  interrogate  Lizzie. 

Lizzie  Borden  said  she  was  in  the  barn,  eating  pears  and 
looking  for  fishing  sinkers  —  hot  as  it  was.  She  dozed  off,  was 
awakened  by  a  muffled  groan,  and  came  into  the  house  to 
investigate.  There  she  had  found  her  father's  hacked  body. 
And  that  was  all. 

Now  her  story  of  a  suspected  poisoning  was  recalled, 
with  fresh  significance.  A  druggist  said  that  a  woman  had 
indeed  come  into  his  shop  several  days 
before  and  attempted  to  procure 
some  prussic  acid — saying  she 
needed  it  to  kill  the  moths  in 
her  fur  coat.  She  had  been 
refused,  and  informed  by 
the  proprietor  that  she 
needed  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription. 

The  woman  was  iden- 
tified, too  —  as  Lizzie 
Borden. 

Lizzie's  story  of  the 
note  summoning  her 
mother  away  from  the 
house  now  came  in  for  scrutiny.  No 
such  note  was  ever  discovered. 

Meanwhile,  the  investigators  were  busy.  In  the  cellar, 
they  discovered  a  hatchet  with  a  broken  handle.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  recently  washed,  then  covered  with  ashes. 
Water  and  ashes  conceal  stains... 

Shock,  heat,  and  embarrassment  all  played  subtle  parts  in 
succeeding  events.  The  police  presently  withdrew  without 
taking  formal  action,  and  the  whole  matter  was  held  over, 
pending  an  inquest.  After  all,  Andrew  Jackson  Borden  was  a 
wealthy  citizen,  his  daughter  was  a  prominent  and  respect- 
able woman,  and  no  one  wished  to  act  hastily. 

Days  passed  in  a  pall  of  heat  and  gossip  behind  sweaty 
palms.  Lizzie's  friend,  Marion  Russell,  dropped  in  at  the 
house  three  days  after  the  crime  and  discovered  Lizzie 
burning  a  dress. 

"It  was  all  covered  with  paint,"  Lizzie  Borden  explained. 

Marion  Russell  remembered  that  dress  —  it  was  the  one 
Lizzie  Borden  had  worn  on  the  day  of  the  murders. 

The  inevitable  inquest  was  held,  with  the  inevitable  ver- 
dict. Lizzie  Borden  was  arrested  and  formally  charged  with 
the  slayings. 

The  press  took  over.  The  church  members  defended  Lizzie 
Borden.  The  sob-sister  made  much  of  her.  During  the  six 
months  preceding  the  actual  trial,  the  crime  became  interna- 
tionally famous. 

But  nothing  new  was  discovered. 


During  the  thirteen  days  of  the  trial,  the  bewildering  story 
was  recounted  without  any  sensational  development. 

Why  should  a  refined  New  England  spinster  suddenly 
kill  her  father  and  stepmother  with  a  hatchet,  then  boldly 
"discover"  the  bodies  and  summon  the  police? 

The  prosecution  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 
On  June  20th,  1893,  Lizzie  Borden  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
her  peers,  after  one  hour  of  deliberation. 

She  retired  to  her  home  and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  for 
many,  many  years.  The  stigma  had  been  erased,  but  the 
mystery  remained  unsolved  with  her  passing. 

Only  the  grave  little  girls  remained,  skipping  their  ropes 
and  solemnly  chanting: 

"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks 

When  she  saw  what  she  had  done 

She  gave  her  father  forty-one." 


***** 


I 


1  hat's  the  story  I  told 
Anita — the  story  you  can  read 
wherever  famous  crimes  are 
chronicled. 

She  listened  without  com- 
ment, but  I  could  hear  the 
sharp  intake  of  her  breath  as  I 
recounted  some  singularly  sig- 
nificant parallel.  The  hot  day 
...  the  barn  ...  the  fishing  sink- 
ers ...  a  sudden  sleep,  a  sudden 
awakening ...  the  return  to  the 
house ...  discovery  of  the  body 
...  took  an  axe  ... 

She  waited  until  I  had  fin- 
ished before  speaking. 
Jim,  why  do  you  tell  me  this?  Is  it  your  way  of  hinting  that 
took  an  axe  to  my  uncle?" 
"I'm  not  hinting  anything,"  I  answered.  "I  was  just  struck 
by  the  amazing  similarity  of  this  case  and  the  Lizzie  Borden 
affair." 

"What  do  you  think  happened,  Jim?  In  the  Lizzie  Borden 
case,  I  mean." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said  slowly.  "I  was  wondering  if  you  had 
a  theory." 

Her  opal  eyes  glinted  in  the  shadowed  room.  "Couldn't  it 
have  been  the  same  thing?"  she  whispered.  "You  know  what 
I've  told  you  about  my  dreams.  About  the  incubus." 

"Suppose  Lizzie  Borden  had  those  dreams,  too.  Suppose 
an  entity  emerged  from  her  sleeping  brain;  an  entity  that 
would  take  up  an  axe  and  kill  — " 

She  sensed  my  protest  and  ignored  it.  "Uncle  Gideon 
knew  of  such  things.  How  the  spirit  descends  upon  you  in 
sleep.  Couldn't  such  a  presence  emerge  into  the  world  while 
she  slept  and  kill  her  parents?  Couldn't  such  a  being  creep 
into  the  house  here  while  I  slept  and  kill  Uncle  Gideon?" 

I  shook  my  head .  "You  know  the  answer  I  must  give  you," 
I  said.  "And  you  can  guess  what  the  police  would  say  to  that. 
Our  only  chance  now,  before  calling  them,  is  to  find  the 
murder  weapon." 

We  went  out  into  the  hall  together,  and  hand  in  hand  we 
walked  through  the  silent  ovens  that  were  the  rooms  of  this 
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j  old  house.  Everywhere  was  dust  and  desolation.  The  kitchen 
alone  bore  signs  of  recent  occupancy — they  had  breakfasted 
I  there  early  in  the  day,  Anita  said. 

There  was  no  axe  or  hatchet  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  took 
courage  to  tackle  the  cellar.  I  was  almost  certain  of  what  we 
must  find.  But  Anita  did  not  recoil,  and  we  descended  the 
dark  stairwell. 

The  cellar  did  not  yield  up  a  single  sharp  instrument. 

Then  were  walking  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor.  The 
front  bedroom  was  ransacked,  then  Anita's  little  room,  and 
at  last  we  stood  before  the  door  of  Gideon  Godfrey's  cham- 
ber. 

"It's  locked,"  I  said.  "That's  funny." 

"No,"  Anita  demurred.  "He  always  kept  it  locked.  The 
key  must  be  downstairs  with  —  him." 

"I'll  get  it,"  I  said.  And  I  did  so.  When  I  returned  with  the 
rusty  key,  Anita  stood  quaking  in  the  hallway. 

"I  won't  go  inside  with  you,"  she  breathed.  "I've  never 
been  inside  his  room.  I'm  afraid.  He  used  to  lock  himself  in 
and  I'd  hear  sounds  late  at  night  —  he  was  praying,  but  not 
to  God—" 

"Wait  here,  then,"  I  said. 

I  unlocked  the  door,  opened  it,  and  stepped  across  the 
threshold. 


***** 


vjideon  Godfrey  may  have  been  a  madman  himself.  He 
may  have  been  a  cunning  schemer,  bent  on  deluding  his 
niece.  But  in  either  case,  he  did  believe  in  sorcery. 

That  much  was  evident  from  the  contents  of  his  room.  I 
saw  the  books,  saw  the  crudely  drawn  chalk  circles  on  the 
floor;  literally  dozens  of  them,  hastily  obliterated  and  re- 
peated endlessly.  There  were  queer  geometric  configura- 
tions traced  in  blue  chalk  upon  one  of  the  walls  and  floor 
alike. 

The  heavy,  fetid  air  held  a  faint,  acrid  reek  of  incense.  I 
noted  one  sharp  instrument  in  the  room — a  long  silver  knife 
lying  on  a  side  table  next  to  a  pewter  bowl.  The  knife  seemed 
rusty,  and  the  rust  was  red  ... 

But  it  was  not  the  murder  weapon,  that  was  certain.  I  was 
looking  for  an  axe,  and  it  wasn't  here. 

I  joined  Anita  in  the  hall. 

"Isn't  there  anywhere  else?"  I  asked.  "Another  room?" 

"Perhaps  the  barn,"  she  suggested. 

"And  we  didn't  really  search  in  the  parlor,"  I  added. 

"Don't  make  me  go  in  there  again,"  Anita  begged.  "Not  in 
the  same  room  where  he  is.  You  look  there  and  I'll  go  through 
the  barn." 

We  parted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She  went  out  the  side 
entrance  and  I  walked  back  into  the  parlor. 

I  looked  behind  the  chairs,  under  the  sofa.  I  found  noth- 
ing. It  was  hot  in  there;  hot  and  quiet.  My  head  began  to 
swim. 

Heat  —  silence  —  and  that  grinning  thing  on  the  floor.  I 
turned  away,  leaned  against  the  mantel,  and  stared  at  my 
bloodshot  eyes  in  the  mirror. 

All  atonce,  I  saw  it,  standing  behind  me.  It  was  likea  cloud 
—  a  black  cloud.  But  it  wasn't  a  cloud.  It  was  a  face.  A  face, 
covered  by  a  black  mask  of  wavering  smoke;  a  mask  that 
leered  and  pressed  closer. 

Through  heat  and  silence  it  came,  and  I  couldn't  move.  I 


stared  at  the  swirling,  cloudy  smoke  that  shrouded  a  face. 

Then  I  heard  something  swish,  and  I  turned. 

Anita  was  standing  behind  me. 

As  I  grasped  her  wrists  she  screamed  and  fell.  I  could  only 
stare  down  at  her,  stare  down  as  the  black  cloud  over  her  face 
disappeared,  oozed  into  the  air. 

The  search  was  over.  I'd  found  the  murder  weapon,  all 
right;  it  rested  rigidly  in  her  hands  —  the  blood-stained  axe! 


***** 


1  carried  Anita  over  to  the  sofa.  She  didn't  move,  and  I 
made  not  attempt  to  revive  her. 

Then  I  went  out  into  the  hall,  carrying  the  axe  with  me.  No 
sense  in  taking  any  chances.  I  trusted  Anita  still,  but  not  that 
thing  —  not  that  black  mist,  swirling  up  like  smoke  to  take 
possession  of  a  living  brain  and  make  it  lust  to  kill. 

Demoniac  possession  it  was;  the  legend  spoke  of  in  an- 
cient books  like  those  in  the  room  of  the  dead  wizard. 

I  crossed  the  hall  to  the  little  study  opposite  the  parlor.  The 
wall  telephone  was  here;  I  picked  it  up  and  rang  the  operator. 

She  got  me  the  Highway  Police  headquarters.  I  don't 
know  why  I  called  them,  rather  than  the  sheriff.  I  was  in  a 
daze  throughout  the  entire  call.  I  stood  there  holding  the  axe 
in  one  hand,  reporting  the  murder  in  a  few  words. 

Questions  rose  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire;  I  did  not 
answer  them. 

"Come  on  out  to  the  Godfrey  place,"  I  said.  "There's  been 
a  killing." 

What  else  could  I  say? 

What  would  we  be  telling  the  police,  half  an  hour  from 
now,  when  they  arrived  on  the  scene? 

They  wouldn't  believe  the  truth  —  wouldn't  believe  that 
a  demon  could  enter  a  human  body  and  activate  it  as  an 
instrument  for  murder. 

But  I  believed  it  now.  I  had  seen  the  fiend  peering  out  of 
Anita's  face  when  she  tried  to  sneak  up  behind  me  with  the 
axe.  I  had  seen  the  black  smoke,  the  conjuration  of  a  demon 
lusting  for  bloody  death. 

Now  I  knew  that  it  must  have  entered  her  as  she  slept; 
made  her  kill  Gideon  Godfrey. 

Perhaps  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  Lizzie  Borden.  Yes. 
The  eccentric  spinster  with  the  over-active  imagination,  so 
carefully  repressed;  the  eccentric  spinster,  sleeping  in  the 
barn  on  that  hot  summer  day  — 

"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe 

And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks." 

I  leaned  back,  the  verse  running  through  my  head. 

It  was  hotter  than  I  had  believed  possible,  and  the  stillness 
hinted  of  an  approaching  storm. 

I  groped  for  coolness,  felt  the  cold  axe-blade  in  my  hand 
as  I  leaned  the  weapon  across  my  lap.  As  long  as  I  held  on  to 
this,  we  were  safe.  The  fiend  was  foiled,  now.  Wherever  that 
presence  lurked,  it  must  be  raging,  for  it  could  not  take 
possession. 

Oh,  that  was  madness.  The  heat  was  responsible,  surely. 
Sunstroke  caused  Anita  to  kill  her  uncle.  Sunstroke  brought 
on  her  babblings  about  an  incubus  and  dreams.  Sunstroke 
impelled  that  sudden,  murderous  attack  upon  me  before  the 
mirror. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Sympathetic  hallucination  accounted  for  my  image  of  a 
face  veiled  by  a  black  mist.  It  had  to  be  that  way.  The  police 
would  say  so,  doctors  would  say  so. 

"When  she  saw  what  she  had  done 

She  gave  her  father  forty-one." 

Police.  Doctors.  Lizzie  Borden.  The  heat.  The  cool  axe. 
Forty  whacks  ... 


1  he  first  crash  of  thunder  awakened  me.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  the  police  had  arrived,  then  realized  that  the  heat- 
storm  was  breaking.  I  blinked  and  rose  from  the  armchair. 
Then  I  realized  something  was  missing. 

The  axe  no  longer  rested  across  my  lap. 

It  wasn't  on  the  floor.  It  wasn't  visible  anywhere.  The  axe 
had  disappeared  again! 

"Anita,"  I  gasped.  I  knew  without  conscious  formulation 
of  thought  how  it  must  have  happened.  She  had  awakened 
while  I  slept  —  come  in  here  and  stolen  the  axe  from  me. 

What  a  fool  I  had  been  to  sleep! 

I  might  have  guessed  it ...  while  she  was  unconscious,  the 
lurking  demon  had  another  chance  to  gain  possession.  That 
was  it;  the  demon  had  entered  Anita  again. 

I  faced  the  door,  stared  at  the  floor,  and  saw  my  confirma- 
tion scrawled  in  a  trail  of  red  wetness  dotting  the  carpet  and 
outer  hall. 

It  was  blood.  Fresh  blood. 

I  rushed  across  the  hall,  re-entered  the  parlor. 

Then  I  gasped,  but  with  relief.  For  Anita  was  still  lying  on 
the  couch,  just  as  I  had  left  her.  I  wiped  the  sudden  perspira- 


tion from  my  eyes  and  forehead,  then  stared  again  at  the  red 
pattern  on  the  floor. 

The  trail  of  blood  ended  beside  the  couch,  all  right.  But  did 
it  lead  to  the  couch  —  or  away  from  it? 

Thunder  roared  through  the  heat.  A  flicker  of  lightning 
seared  the  shadows  of  the  room  as  I  tried  to  puzzle  it  out. 

What  did  it  mean?  It  meant  that  perhaps  Anita  was  not 
possessed  of  a  demon  now  while  she  slept. 

But  I  had  slept,  too. 

Maybe — maybe  the  demon  had  come  to  me  when  I  dozed 
off! 

All  at  once,  everything  blurred.  I  was  trying  to  remember. 
Where  was  the  axe?  Where  could  it  possibly  be,  now? 

Then  the  lightning  came  again  and  with  it  the  final  confir- 
mation —  the  revelation. 

I  saw  the  axe  now,  crystal-clear  —  the  axe  —  buried  to  the 
hilt  in  the  top  of  Anita's  head! 


•  ROBERT  BLOCH  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Psycho,  tie  novel  upon  which 
Alfred  Hitchcock  based  his  classic  Him.  But 
he  is  also  a  well-respected  and  widely-read 
horror  writer  who  has  based  several  of  his 
ofaer  popular  works  on  true  crime  cases, 
including  Jack  the  Ripper.  In  addition  to 
writing  assignments  for  anthology  series  like  T/ie  Twilight  Zone," 
"Alfred  HHchcock  Presents" and  "Tales  From  the  Qarkside,"  his  other 
works  IncJudelhe  Night  of  the  Ripper,  Strange  Eons,  and  Firebug.  The 
Quarterly would tiketo  thankUr.  Bbch  and  his  agent,  KirbyMcCauiey, 
far  granting  us  permission  for  an  exclusive  reprint  of  #ws  story. 
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iry28, 1904.  He  was  thirty-nine  years 
lis  widow,  Winifred,  and  two  daugh- 
Winifred  (5).  Funeral  services  were 
tedral  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
tried  at  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery  in  Fall 
/ere  well-represented  at  Porter's  fu- 
nnily continued  to  live  in  Fall  River. 
South  Main  Street  to  37  Weybosset 
1902-1942  they  resided  at  99  Fourth 

overshadow  the  Porter  family  when 
;er  daughter,  like  her  father,  died  of 
',  1919.  She  was  twenty  years  old. 
h  her  father  at  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery, 
r  surviving  daughter,  Florence,  re- 
)9  Fourth  Street  until  1942.  Florence 
:lerk  in  Fall  River.  No  listing  is  found 
Vinifred  and  Florence  between  1943- 
e  is  listed  in  the  City  Directory  for 
ing  at  the  Fall  River  Manor  Nursing 
rter  died  on  May  29, 1977  at  the  age 
try  edema  at  the  Crawford  House 
'all  River.  She,  too,  was  buried  at  St. 

liate  survivors  and  no  wills  were  on 


me  ior  any  or  tne  rorter  rarruiy  at  rroDate  L-ourt  in  i  aunton, 
MA.  No  marker  can  be  found  at  the  Porter  grave  site  and 
neither  are  there  records  to  show  that  Mrs.  Porter  was  buried 
with  her  husband  and  two  daughters.  The  whereabouts  of 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Florence  between  1943-1969  remain  un- 
known. 

Fall  River's  real  tragedy  and  mystery  is  that  no  one  that  we 
know  of  attempted  to  locate  Winifred  and  Florence  Porter. 
Perhaps  the  remaining  Porters  had  chosen  to  maintain  their 
silence  about  Edwin  H.  Porter  and  the  writing  of  his  book  — 
a  book,  according  to  his  obituary,  that  "would  be  read  long 
after  the  author's  passing"  {Fall  River  Daily  Globe,  1904). 


•  LEONARD  REBELLOis  a  lifelong  resident  ofFallRiverandanactive 
memberof  The  Fall  RiverHistorical  Society.  He  researchesthe Borden 
case  and  relative  Fall  River  history  as  a  hobby  for  Ns  two  Godchildren, 
Alexander  and  Zach,  so  they  may  someday  not  only  read  about  Lizzie, 
but  also  Fall  River's  rich  history.  To  understand  Lizzie,  you  need  to 
know  the  history  of  Fall  River."  Mr.  Rebello  contributed  ananlcle  on 
Alice  Russell  in  our  July,  1993  issue. 
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ASAP  so  you  don't  miss  a  single  issue  of 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 
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BACK  ISSUES  NOW  AVAILABLE... 

...WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST! 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  1  (January,  1993)  —  Our  first  issue 
featuring  Robert  A.  Flynn's  insightful  tour  of  the 
Second  Street  house;  David  Kent's  last  published  ar- 
ticle on  Lizzie  Borden;  and  a  look  at  the  BCC  Confer- 
ence; more.  COLLECTOR'S  ITEM  -  NEARLY  OUT 
OF  PRINT! 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  2  (April,  1993) — Chock  full  of  good  stuff 
like  John  C.  Corrigan's  analysis  of  the  Borden  trial; 
Dr.  Eileen  McNamara's  hypothesis  on  Lizzie  as  an 
incest  victim;  three  new  Lizzie  Borden  theatrical  pro- 
ductions; and  John  David  Marshall's  research  into 
Edmund  Pearson;  much  more. 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  3  (July,  1993)  — Jack  Beeson  discusses 
the  German  premiere  of  his  opera,  Lizzie  Borden; 
Howard  Brody  takes  on  Arnold  Brown's  Final  Chap- 
ter; a  review  of  Slaughter  on  Second  Street;  more. 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  4  (October,  1993)  —  A  look  at  John 
Giffin's  Fall  River  Follies;  Dennis  Bass'  reflections  on 
the  Lizzie  Borden  centennial;  Ed  Thibault  tackles  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  weather  of  August  4, 1892; 
a  peek  at  local  Lizzie  booksignings  and  events;  more. 
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copy  Vol.  I,  No.  2  @  $3.50 
copy  Vol.  I,  No.  3  @  $3.50 
copy  Vol.  I,  No.  4  @  $3.00 
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Knowlton 

Continued  from  page  1 


"This  will  be  an  excellent  book  for  people  who  want  to  do 
further  research  into  the  case  and  especially  the  key  charac- 
ters/' added  Mr.  Binette.  "We've  included  an  extensive  glos- 
sary of  everyone  who's  mentioned  somewhere  in  the  text. 
This  will  save  people  some  initial  steps  in  researching  each 
person." 

Along  with  the  collection  of  roughly  170  brief  biographies 
in  the  glossary  section,  the  book  will  also  include  some  346 
individual  documents  transcribed  in  their  original  form,  a 
complete  index  of  the  authors  and  subject  matter,  a  transcrip- 
tion of  two  personal  notebooks  in  which  Knowlton  jotted 
notes  in  reference  to  the  trial,  some  30  illustrations  (both 
photos  and  line  drawings),  and  the  complete  autopsy  reports 
on  both  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden,  including  the  rarely  seen 
and  somewhat  gruesome  autopsy  photographs. 

"We  decided  to  include  the  (autopsy)  photos  because  they 
fit  with  the  autopsy  reports,"  said  Mr.  Martins.  "We  really 
never  had  a  reason  to  publish  them  before." 

The  material  in  the  book  also  settles  some  century-old 
myths  surrounding  the  case,  including  the  odd  appearance  of 
three  jurors  who  shared  the  same  last  name.  Jurors  number  3, 
4  and  5  were  formerly  cited  as  John  Wilbur,  Frederic  C. 
Wilbar,  and  Lemuel  K.  Wilber,  respectively.  But  according  to 
Knowlton's  jury  selection  list  and  some  corroborating  birth 
record  research  conducted  by  the  Historical  Society  staff,  all 
three  men  spelled  their  names  "Wilbur." 

There  is  also  a  surprising  amount  of  public  sentiment 
against  Miss  Lizzie  Borden,  despite  assertions  by  both  Edmund 
Pearson  and  Victoria  Lincoln  that  most  believed  she  was 
innocent.  In  fact,  the  book's  index  of  correspondence  cites  an 
easy  2-to-l  margin  in  favor  of  Miss  Lizzie's  guilt. 

Of  course,  these  could  have  been  letters  which  Knowlton 
preferred  to  save  only  to  boost  his  own  case  —  a  case  which 
he,  himself,  admitted  he  couldn't  win  in  one  of  the  collection's 
more  ironic  pieces  of  correspondence. 

But  early  on,  he  displays  the  fortitude  and  perception  of 
any  good  trial  lawyer  in  jotting  cryptic  notes  which  are 
included  in  the  text.  In  one  perplexing  statement,  he  makes 
reference  to  testimony  concerning  Lizzie's  dress  and  notes: 

"Lizzie  has  told  us  another  lie  ...  worse  than  a  lie  —  a 
confession!" 

With  the  exception  of  just  such  a  note  claiming  "I  did  it" 
and  signed  by  Lizzie  herself,  everything  included  in  this 
exciting  new  hardbound  collection  proves  to  be  just  what  a 
serious  student  of  the  Borden  case  could  ever  want  or  need.  It 
also  promises  to  be  the  catalyst  for  another  batch  of  amateur 
sleuths  to  offer  even  more  innovative  and  thought-provoking 
theories. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Martins  and  Mr.  Binette,  several  other 
diligent  staff  members  at  the  Society  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  work  at  various  stages  of  the  book's  incep- 
tion. Among  them  are  Deborah  Collins,  who  made  copies  of 
each  and  every  document  in  the  collection;  Neilson  Caplain, 
who  organized  the  first  typewritten  copies  of  the  collection; 
Kevin  Brault,  who  assisted  with  his  computer  expertise; 
Barbara  Ashton,  Anne  Grayson,  Jeannette  Denning,  and 
Marion  Flanigan,  who  proofread  all  the  documents;  and  Tom 
Cottrell,  who  suggested  that  the  collection  be  published  in  a 
quality,  hardcover  volume. 

•  Some  information  supplied  courtesy  of 
The  Fall  River  Historical  Society  Quarterly  Report,  Vol.  4,  No.  3. 


1892  POLICEMEN  WORD  SEARCH 
by  Edward  Thibault 

est  your  skill  at  finding  these  gems  across,  up  and  down,  sideways,  and  backwards, 
nswer  key  will  be  printed  in  our  April  issue. 


(George)  Allen 

(Office/)  Cogswell 

(Office/)  Conners 

(Dennis)  Desmond 

( Officer)  Devine 

(Patrick)  Doherty 

(Francis)  Edson 

(George)  Ferguson 

(John)  Fleet 

(Phillip)  Harrington 

(Rufus)  Hilliard 

(Joseph)  Hyde 

(Benjamin)  Mahoney 

(William)  Medley 

(John)  Minnehan 

(Michael)  Mullaly 

(Officer)  Quigley 

(Officer)  Riley 

(Charles)  Wilson 

(Francis)  Wixon 
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Coming  Soon... 

Here's  what  we  have  planned 

for  upcoming  issues  of 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly: 

•  The  Tilden-Thurber 
Incident:  did  Lizzie  really 
pilfer  porcelain  portraits  from 
the  Providence  department 
store? 

•  A  look  at  the  Borden's 
Swansea  farm  and  other  real 
estate  holdings. 

•  The  Marion-Fairhaven 
Connection:  where  did  Lizzie 
plan  on  fishing  and  who  did 
Emma  visit  on  the  day  of  the 
murders? 

•  Actress  Nance  O'Neil  — 
what  role  did  she  play  in 
Lizzie's  life? 

...and  much,  much  more. 


Questions...    Answer 
^he  other  suspected  murder  weapon  was  a 
imilar  hand  hatchet  with  a  claw  head  known 
imply  as  the  "claw  hammer  hatchet." 
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Don't  get  caught  out  in  the  bam  looking  for  sinkers! 
Subscribe  now  to  make  sure  you  get  the  next  exciting  issue  of 


The 

Lizzie  B  orden 
Quarterly 


You'll  get  the  most  up-to-date,  exclusive  news  on  ongoing  re- 
search, newly-published  books,  dramatic  renderings  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  elusive  Borden  case ... 

...  PLUS!  regular  updates  from  fellow  "Borden  buffs"  from  around 
the  world. 

Just  clip  or  photocopy  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  along  with 
your  check  or  money  order  to  ensure  that  the  next  edition  is 
delivered  to  you  "hot  off  the  presses!" 


One  year  (4  issues)  —  $8  | |  Two  years  (8  issues)—  $14 


Name 

Address 


City  I  State  I  Zip 
Mail  to: 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  Box  1823 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 


Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Conference .' 
I • I 


January,  1994 


15 


"Beyond  the  Front  Door"  1994  Calendar 

A  glimpse  Into  the  opulence  of  Fall  River  homes  In  the  1 800's. 
Aprilfeatures  rare  home  Interiors  and  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Edwin 
Augustus  Buck,  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Borden's  pastor  at  theCentral 
Congregational  Church. 

$5.00  plus  $1 .50  shipping  and  handling 
(MA  residents  please  add  25  cents  tax  per  unit) 


•tit 


Rev.  E.  A.  Buck's  sitting  room  (April,  1994) 


Coming  Soon... 
"The  Knowlton  Papers: 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden" 

A  new,  exclusive  book  published  by 
(E1?e  3tfall  fifuer  HiBtnncal  §>nci£tg 

Included  are  346  letters  and  documents  from  thejlles  of 
District  Attorney  Hosea  M.  Knowlton  —  most  of  Knowlton' s 
previously  unpublished  personal  notebooks  on  the  Inquest 
and  trial  many  rare  photographs  and  Illustrations,  and  an 
extensive  index,  appendices,  and  glossary. 
Published  in  a  limited  edition  of  1,000  copies 
For  further  information,  call  or  write 


(H1|E  iFall  jRtuer  itffstnrical  g>amt\i 


451    ROCK    STREET 
FALL   RIVER,    MA   02720 
(508)    679-1071 


The 

Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

Bristol  Community  College 
777  Elsbree  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 
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Playwright  Portrait 


Depository  Copy 


Lizzie  Makes  For  Perfect  Crime  Drama 


By  Kenneth  J.  Souza,  Editor 


HOLLYWOOD  —  For  playwright  Tim  Kelly,  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  he  got  around  to  writing  a  play  about 
Lizzie  Borden. 

A  native  of  Saugus,  Massachusetts  and  having  grown  up 
in  and  around  Boston,  he  had  certainly  heard  of  the  dastardly 
deeds  which  the  32-year-old  spinster  had  been  accused  of 
committing  in  a  city  some  50  miles  south. 

But  it  would  take  several  years  —  and  many  other  diverse 
writing  projects  —  before  he  finally  tackled  one  of  his  long- 
time obsessions. 

"I've  always  been  interested  in  mysteries,"  Mr.  Kelly  said 
during  a  recent  telephone  interview  from  his  California 
home.  "As  a  writer,  there  are  two  great  storiesyou've  got  to 
tap  into  at  some  point:  Jack  the  Ripper  and  Lizzie  Borden.  It's 
interesting,  because  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  who  are 
killed,  they  are  both  very  minor  crimes.  If  you  look  at  serial 
killers  today,  these  cases  were  almost  amateurish." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Kelly  would  know  something  about  crime. 
Having  first  moved  to  Hollywood  to  work  in  television  and 
film  —  including  a  brief  stint  writing  for  some  of  the  classic 
Vincent  Price  film  adaptations  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  stories — 
he  has  since  immersed  himself  in  the  sometimes  arcane 
writing  genre  of  mystery  and  true  crime.  He  has  written 
several  dramatic  adaptations  of  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  clas- 
sic Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  versions  of  The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher  and  Dracula,  and  even  a  Jack  the  Ripper  play  called 
Bloody  Jack. 

Once  Mr.  Kelly  finally  settled  into  a  comfortable  niche  as 
a  playwright  —  a  career  move  he  has  relished  since  —  he 
found  it  more  challenging  to  write  for  less  seasoned  acting 
troupes.  In  particular,  he  found  that  writing  for  student 
productions  afforded  him  more  creative  freedom  than  some 
of  his  other  more  elaborate  projects. 

It  was  for  this  target  audience  that  he  decided  his  Lizzie 
Borden  of  Fall  River  (Pioneer  Drama  Service,  Inc.,  1976)  would 
work  best. 

"Some  of  the  high  school  groups  I  worked  with  asked  me 
if  there  was  a  play  about  Lizzie  Borden  that  a  talented  young 
actress  could  do,"  he  said.  "I  told  my  publishers  that  it  was  a 
play  I  had  been  meaning  to  write  for  some  time.  So  I  wrote  it 
with  an  amateur  market  in  mind,  where  it  has  since  become 
very  successful. 

'It  was  always  going  to  be  written  ...  but  maybe  I  would 
have  gone  much  heavier  on  it.  This  market  really  wanted  a 
play  tnat  would  be  effective  without  sensational  perfor- 
mances." 

Immediately  tapping  some  of  the  more  popular  and  bet- 


The  Lakewood  Players  of  Lakewood,  Colorado  stage  Tim  Kelly's  Lizzie 
Borden  of  Fall  River  under  the  direction  of  Lee  Traveler.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
Tim  Kelly.) 

ter  sources  of  the  case,  Mr.  Kelly  crafted  a  unique  and 
accurate  re-telling  of  the  1892  tragedy  which  includes  some 
of  the  best  characterizations  of  the  Borden  clan  to  date. 

"I  actually  knew  the  rhyme  before  I  ever  knew  anything 
about  the  case,"  he  said.  'The  first  book  I  ever  read  on  the 
subject  was  (Edmund  Pearson's)  Studies  in  Murder.  But  for 
the  basic  facts  ...  I  went  through  everything  that  was  avail- 
able. I  even  watched  New  Faces  ofl  952  and  The  Bad  Seed.  Then 
I  went  ahead  and  wrote  the  play.  My  foremost  thought  was 
to  make  sure  that  (theater)  groups  could  produce  the  play 
within  the  requirements." 

Of  course,  the  playwright  took  some  artistic  license  in 
portraying  the  Borden  sisters'  respective  roles  in  the  crime. 
But  otherwise,  his 
depiction  of  the 
events  ring  true. 

"In  telling  the 
story,  I  wanted  to 
get  an  element  in  it 
mat  wasn't  there 
before,"  he  said.  "In 
my  play,  Emma 
knows  what  hap- 
pened all  along." 

See  "Kelly," 
page  10 
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"It  Ain't  Necessarily  So,  Part  2" 

Poison,  Porter  and  Postcards 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY 


By  Edward  Thibault 


In  my  first  article  titled  "It  Ain't  Necessarily  So,"  I  devoted  the  topic  to  the 
weather  conditions  of  August  4, 1892.  There  are  many  other  statements  made  that 
I  still  maintain  as  being  "not  necessarily  so." 

The  first  is  Lizzie's  alleged  attempt  to  buy  poison.  It  is  known  that  Eli  Bence,  the 
drug  store  clerk,  identified  Lizzie  as  being  the  person  who  tried  to  buy  poison  in 
his  store.  His  identification  was  done  not  by  sight,  but  by  voice. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers  at  the  time  strength- 
ened my  doubts  about  Lizzie's  trying  to  buy  poison.  The  article  reported  that  a 
young  woman  entered  a  drug  store  and  requested  to  buy  arsenic.  Since  the 
druggist  was  not  present,  the  clerk  told  her  he  could  not  comply  with  the  request 
and  that  she  should  return  when  the  druggist  was  there. 

The  young  lady  stormed  out  of  the  store,  but  did  return  twenty  minutes  later 
and  asked  this  time  for  prussic  acid.  Again,  she  was  refused  the  sale. 

The  clerk  and  druggist  both  described  the  lady  to  be  about  26  years  old  and 
weighing  about  150  pounds.  The  same  day  this  young  woman  is  reported  to  have 
attempted  to  make  the  same  purchase  at  another  drug  store.  Again,  she  was 
refused. 

It  was  later  discovered  that  this  young  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  police  inspector 
who  was  on  a  crusade  against  the  illegal  sale  of  drugs  by  local  drug  stores.  She  is 
said  to  have  resembled  Miss  Borden.  If  this  story  is  to  be  believed,  again  we  can  say 
"it  ain't  necessarily  so"  that  Lizzie  tried  to  buy  poison. 

Another  questionable  statement  is  in  regards  to  Lizzie's  dress  burning  incident. 
That  Sunday  morning  found  Emma  Borden  washing  dishes  while  Lizzie  posi- 
tioned herself  at  the  stove  to  burn  a  dress.  Emma,  it  is  said,  turned  around  to  ask 
Lizzie  what  she  was  planning  to  do. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  floor  plan  of  the  Borden  house  will  note 
that  the  "sink  room"  is  to  the  left  as  one  enters  the  house  by  the  back  door.  I  cannot 
understand  how  Emma  Borden  could  have  turned  and  saw  Lizzie,  as  she  stated, 
but  rather  would  have  to  take  a  step  or  two  backwards  to  the  doorway  and  look 
down  the  hallway  to  see  her  sister. 

Although  Mr.  Borden  is  said  to  have  washed  his  hands  in  the  kitchen  sink  after 
his  return  from  the  backyard  that  morning,  the  present  owners  have  no  knowledge 
of  a  sink  being  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  visiting  the  house  and 
although  the  sink  room  no  longer  exists  because  of  modernization,  I  positioned 
myself  where  I  knew  the  door  would  have  been.  I  was  unable  to  see  that  particular 
corner  of  the  kitchen  where  the  stove  would  have  been. 

With  that  experiment  it  is  my  opinion  that  Emma  Borden  could  not  have 
turned,  as  she  claimed,  and  witnessed  Lizzie  at  the  stove.  Again,  "it  ain't  necessar- 
ily so." 

In  1893,  Edwin  H.  Porter  wrote  the  very  first  book  pertaining  to  the  Borden 
murders  —  The  Fall  River  Tragedy:  A  History  of  the  Borden  Murders.  Lizzie  is  said  to 
have  bought  out  the  printing  of  this  book  and  destroyed  all  but  three  or  four  copies 
which  escaped  her.  Not  including  libraries,  Historical  Societies,  and  educational 
institutions,  I  personally  know  of  at  least  20  people  who  do  own  an  original  copy. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Flynn  of  King  Philip  Publishing  in  Portland,  Maine  has  my 
personal  —  as  well  as  others'  —  praise  and  appreciation  for  reproducing  this  rare 
volume.  Mr.  Flynn  should  consider  himself  very  fortunate  that  some  Borden 
descendant  did  not  come  forward  and  buy  out  his  printing  and  destroy  them  as 
Lizzie  is  said  to  have  done. 

Two  items  regarding  Emma  Borden  have,  until  recently,  always  bothered  me. 
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The 
Edit  or9 s 


Now  well  into  our  second  year  here 
at  TheLizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  I  thinkit's 
time  we  assess  our  progress  so  far  and 
make  some  new  adjustments  and  im- 
provements to  better  serve  our  loyal 
clientele. 

Let  me  take  this  brief  opportunity  to 
thank  so  many  of  our  loyal  readers  for 
staying  with  us  and  keeping  the  faith  in 
our  small  quarterly  newsletter.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  those  who  were  up  to 
renew  their  first  year  subscription  have 
signed  up  with  us  again  —  many  ex- 
tending for  two  more  years!  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  bring  you  more  of  the 
same  quality  material  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I'd  also  like  to  extend  our  sincerest 
apologies  to  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  (thankfully)  become  so  obsessed 
with  our  publication  that  they  are  panic- 
stricken  when  the  next  issue  arrives  a 
few  days  later  than  expected.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  we'll  try  to  get  the  issues  out 
as  consistently  as  we  can.  But  please 
bear  in  mind:  often  times  we  find  our- 
selves getting  last-minute  updates  and 
information  which  we'd  like  to  send 
you  ASAP  so  you  won't  have  to  wait 
another  three  months  (which  would 
then  render  such  items  outdated).  So, 
we  like  to  exercise  some  flexibility  in 
our  publication  schedule. 

The  printing  /  production  process  it- 
self is  also  a  bit  complicated .  After  gen- 
erating all  the  pages  on  a  computer, 
they  are  then  pasted  up  on  boards  and 
photographed  by  a  printer  in  Seekonk, 
MA.  The  turnaround  time  for  printing 
is  generally  about  one  week.  From  there, 
the  issues  have  to  be  folded,  stapled 
and  then  labelled  and  sorted  to  be  bulk 
mailed.  This  adds  another  two  to  three 
days.  Finally,  the  bundled  issues  are 
sent  through  BCC's  mail  room  for  post- 
age stamping.  So  you  see,  from  comple- 
tion of  the  issue,  we're  looking  at  an- 
other two  weeks  before  they  actually 
"hit  the  streets,"  so-to-speak. 

Also,  we  have  a  limited  staff  which 
works  part-time  and  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  It's  sometimes  difficult  to  drag 
people  away  from  their  full-time  jobs 
to  work  on  Tfie  Quarterly,  especially 
when  the  other  position  is  putting  food 
on  the  table. 

So,  in  order  to  rectify  this  matter, 


you'll  note  that  beginning  with  this 
issue,  we  will  no  longer  "date"  each 
edition  with  the  calendar  month,  rather 
we'll  employ  the  more  common  sea- 
sonal name  used  in  many  other  quar- 
terly publications.  We're  still  going  to 
shoot  for  getting  each  issue  out  within 
the  same  calendar  months  as  before, 
but  this  will  give  us  a  little  more  leeway 
in  publication  deadlines. 

In  case  you  have  any  problems  or 
concerns,  we've  also  added  two  unique 
ways  to  contact  us  directly.  We  have  a 
new  voice  mail  box  set  up  at  BCC. 
Should  you  need  to  reach  us,  you  can 
now  call  BCC's  regularnumber —  (508) 
678-2811  —  and  dial  extension  3080. 
You'll  hear  a  brief  introduction,  after 
which  you  can  leave  a  message.  NOTE: 
This  is  strictly  a  voice  mail  line  andyou  will 
not  reach  any  person  directly.  But  we  will 
check  on  messages  periodically  and  get  back 
to  you  as  soon  as  we  can.  Also,  we'd  like 
to  ask  our  readers  that  they  not  speak  to 
anyone  else  at  BCC  about  any  LBQ- 
related  concerns.  The  full-time  staff 
there  is  paid  to  work  for  the  college,  not 
us! 

Second,  we  now  have  an  electronic 
mail  (E-mail)  address  via  America 
Online  and  the  Internet.  If  you  have 
access  to  an  online  computer  system 
that  allows  you  to  send  messages 
through  AOL  or  Internet,  send  e-mail 
to:  LBQuarter@aol.com  (no  spaces, 
typed  exactly  as-is). 

Lastly,  the  traditional  surface  mail 
is  always  open  and  all  correspondence 
should  be  sent  to  The  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly,  P.O.  Box  1823,  Fall  River, 
MA  02722.  Again,  the  BCC  address  on 
our  back  cover  is  there  only  for  return 
postage  purposes.  Please  do  not  send 
mail  to  BCC,  as  it  tends  to  get  mis- 
guided and  doesn't  reach  us  for  several 
days.  The  P.O.  Box  is  checked  at  least 
twice  a  week  and  gets  quicker  results. 


We  hope  thesenew  channelsof  com- 
munication will  help  to  serve  you  bet- 
ter in  the  months  ahead  ...  and  assist 
you  in  the  event  of  a  delayed  issue. 

Case  in  point:  we  delayed  produc- 
tion on  this  issue  because  we  were  wait- 
ing to  get  some  photos  to  accompany 
our  feature  exclusive  with  playwright 
Tim  Kelly  and  also  to  allow  some  last- 
minute  subscription  renewals  to  get  in 
under  the  wire,  seeing  as  this  issue 
marks  the  first  phase  of  our  renewal 
process. 

You'll  also  note  two  new  items  of 
interest  in  this  issue.  We've  decided  to 
run  our  first  Readers'  Poll  contest  in 
order  to  gauge  the  opinion  of  our  di- 
verse and  knowledgeable  cross-section 
of  "Borden  buffs."  We  hope  to  have  the 
results  ready  for  our  Fall  issue  and  we 
encourage  everyone  to  participate. 

Also,  we  are  now  soliciting  articles 
and  submissions  for  a  new  section  titled 
"Whodunnit?"  This  will  be  an  open 
forum  for  you  "armchair  detectives"  to 
offer  your  own  theory  and  conclusions 
about  the  dastardly  crime.  We  kick  it 
off  with  writer/ teacher  David  W. 
Salvaggio's  interesting  assessment  of 
the  crime  beginning  on  page  6. 

If  you  think  you  have  a  new  twist  on 
the  case  —  or  another  view  on  one  of 
the  many  traditional  theories  —  please 
send  a  typed  manuscript  (no  more  than 
5-6  pages)  to  our  post  office  box.  There 
is  no  criteria  for  publication  of  said 
articles,  and  we  hope  it  will  generate 
some  further  scrutiny  of  the  case  by  the 
many  buffs  reading  at  home. 

Well,  I  hope  this  issue  was  worth  the 
wait ...  and  I  hope  the  LBQ  continues  to 
live  up  to  your  standards.  See  you  in 
the  summer! 


Readers9  Deliberations 


To  the  Editor: 

Althoughl'm  200milesaway  from  the  century -old  murder  site,  I  am  still  much  intrigued 
by  it.  I  have  a  collection  of  articles,  books,  and  souvenirs  on  Miss  Borden.  Most  all  my  family 
and  friends  think  it  odd  that  I  could  have  any  interest  in  a  100-year-old  murder  case. 
I  feel  inclined  toward  this  murder  because  it  was  never  solved! 
I  am  a  faithful  subscriber  to  The  Quarterly,  which  I  enjoy  reading. 

Cheryl  Banville 
El  Paso,  TX 

•  This  section  is  devoted  to  your  comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  ideas. 
Simply  address  correspondence  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  P.O.  Box  1823, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  must  include  the  author's  name, 
address  and  phone  number  for  verification. 
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The 


LIZZIE  BORDEN 
Q  UARTERLY 


Reader's 
Survey 


In  an  effort  to  keep  up-to-date  with  our  readers  and  as  a  way  of  conducting  an  informal  poll  of  some  of  the  world's 
most  obsessive  "Borden  buffs,"  following  is  a  survey  which  we  encourage  you  to  fill  out  and  send  in.  The  results 
of  this  survey  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue,  and  a  random  drawing  will  be  held  of  those  who  participate 
for  a  cache  of  prizes  which  will  include  —  among  other  goodies  —  a  lifetime  subscription  to  the  LBQ,  a  copy  of  Tim 
Kelly's  play  Lizzie  Borden  of  Fall  River,  and  a  copy  of  our  January,  1994  issue  featuring  Robert  Block's  "Lizzie 
Borden  Took  An  Axe,"  signed  by  the  author!  But  hurry,  surveys  must  be  received  by  July  1,  1994  in  order  to  be 
tallied  and  qualify  for  the  drawing. 

•  If  you  were  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  jury,  how  would  you  have  voted? 

•  Who  do  you  think  committed  the  Borden  murders? 

•  What  is  the  BEST  book  you've  ever  read  on  the  case? 

•  What  is  the  WORST  book  you've  ever  read  on  the  case? 

•  What  is  the  BEST  play  you've  ever  seen/read  based  on  the  case? 

•  What  is  the  WORST  play  you've  ever  seen/read  based  on  the  case? 

•  What  Lizzie  Borden  item/memorabilia  do  you  think  is  the  most  tacky? 

•  What  Lizzie  Borden  item/memorabilia  do  you  most  cherish? 


•  What  actress  do 

you 

think 

would 

best 

play  Lizzie 

Borden  ? 

•  How  long 

have 

you 

been 

interested 

in  the 

Borden 

case? 

Name 

* 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Mail  original  or  photocopy  to: 

"Survey" 

The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  Box  1823 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 
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The  Bibliographic  Borden 

A  Family  Assortment  of  Lizzie  Literature 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 


Hello  again,  loyal  readers!  I've  been 
a  busy  bibliographer  these  past  few 
months,  searching  high  and  low  for 
items  for  this  column.  This  issue  fea- 
tures a  nice  assortment  of  Borden  lit- 
erature for  the  whole  family  to  enjoy — 
literally. 

•  Gustafson,  Anita.  "Could  A 
Woman  Do  That?"  Guilty  or  Inno- 
cent? New  York;  Franklin  Watts,  1988: 
73-89. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  thorough 
essay  aimed  at  young  readers. 
Gustafson'ssophisticatedexplanations 
include  small  details  often  left  out  of 
books  intended  for  adults.  The  author 
earns  high  marks  for  explaining  com- 
plex issues  in  a  clear  manner.  A  time- 
table of  events  is  given,  as  are  the  argu- 
ments of  the  defense  and  prosecution. 
Even  the  issue  of  the  public  opinion  of 
women  is  addressed. 

The  case  is  stated  objectively  and 
the  reader  is  asked  to  draw  his/her 
own  conclusions  before  the  actual  ver- 
dict is  revealed.  My  only  problem  with 
this  essay  is  Edward  Rowe  SnowVcon- 
fession"  from  the  Tilden-Thurber  inci- 
dent being  portrayed  as  fact.  Other- 
wise, this  was  a  well-researched  piece 
that  includes  a  good  bibliography. 

•  Solomon,  Louis.  "The  Ma  &  Pa 
Murders."  Great  Unsolved  Crimes. 
New  York:  Scholastic  Book  Services, 
1976:  122-154.  Also  in  The  Ma  &  Pa 
Murders  and  Other  Perfect  Crimes. 
New  York:  Lippincott,  1976: 127-156. 

A  lengthy  overview  of  the  case  in- 
tended for  children.  Solomon  presents 


the  case  for  Lizzie's  innocence,and  does 
a  good  job  of  it.  He  felt  that  Lizzie  was 
accused  because  she  was  the  most  ob- 
vious and  only  suspect,  not  because  of 
any  concrete  evidence. 

Although  he  mentions  the 
psychoanalytical  approaches,  like 
Victoria  Lincoln's,  they  are  dismissed 
as  speculation.  The  fact  that  he  took  the 
time  to  acknowledge  and  explain  them 
is  commendable,  considering  the  age 
of  his  intended  audience. 

Solomon  backs  up  his  arguments 
with  examples  and  facts.  He  favored 
Lizzie,  yet  was  objective  enough  to  ad- 
mit she  gave  conflicting  testimony  and 
acted  suspiciously. 

This  essay  was  the  first  thing  that  I 
ever  read  on  Lizzie.  It  stuck  in  my  mind 
and  got  me  interested  in  the  case. 
Solomon's  analysis  of  the  events  is  clear 
and  straightforward.  The  style  of  writ- 
ing kept  me  interested  as  a  kid,  despite 
the  length  of  the  piece.  However,  it  is 
well  worth  seeking  out  at  any  age. 

That's  enough  to  keep  the  kids  busy 
for  awhile  ...  now  if  s  poetry  time! 

•  Parker,  Phyllis.  "Lizzie  Borden: 
A  Street  Ballad."  How  To  Become  Ab- 
surdly Well-informed  About  the  Fa- 
mous and  Infamous.  E.O.  Parrott,  ed. 
New  York:  Viking,  1987: 139-140. 

A  brand  new  poem  about  Lizzie! 
(At  least  to  me,  anyway.)  I  had  never 
heard  of  this;  I  found  it  by  chance  while 
bookstore  browsing  in  Providence.  As 
you  can  sort  of  guess  from  the  title,  it  is 
a  collection  of  funny  poems  about  all 
kinds  of  different  people. 

The  poem  is  a  dialogue  between  the 
narrator  and  Lizzie.  The  narrator  quiz- 


Questions... 

What  was  the  name  of  the  market  Mrs.  Churchill  had 
returned  from  when  she  learned  of  the  tragedy? 

(Answer  on  page  11) 


...and  Quotables 

In  the  October  7,  1993  issue  of  The  Daily  Telegraphy  a 
London  newspaper,  an  editorial  cartoon  depicts  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  brandishing  a  hatchet  over  an  elderly 
couple  —  one  representing  "party,"  the  other  "unity." 
The  caption  below  quotes  the  infamous  ditty:  "Lizzie 
Borden  took  an  axe..." 


zes  Lizzie  about  her  guilt.  Lizzie  de- 
scribes her  methods  for  murder  and 
courtroom  dramatics.  The  poem  is 
short;  only  four  stanzas  long. The  poem 
seems  to  have  been  written  expressly 
for  this  book,  which  is  British  in  origin. 

•  Everitt,  David.  "Lizzie  Borden." 
Human  Monsters:  An  Illustrated  Guide 
of  the  World's  Most  Vicious  Murder- 
ers. Chicago:  Contemporary  Books, 
1993:  52-55. 

This  short  article  covered  the  main 
points  of  evidence  in  the  murders. 
Everitt  concludes  the  finger  of  guilt 
pointed  to  Lizzie.  Not  an  overview  of 
the  whole  affair  by  any  means,  but  a 
decent  retelling  of  the  basic  facts.  The 
author  did  not  go  into  Lizzie's  life  or 
even  the  trial.  He  does  mention  the 
theories  of  Victoria  Lincoln  and  Arnold 
Brown. 

Lizzie  was  included  on  the  cover 
collage  of  this  book  and  I  have  mixed 
feelings  about  it.  I  suppose  if  she  did 
kill  two  people  with  an  axe,  she  could 
be  considered  a  "human  monster."  I 
just  hate  to  see  her  included  in  the 
company  of  people  like  Charles 
Manson,  Ed  Gein,  and  John  Wayne 
Gacy.  Lizzie  had  way  more  class. 

•  Visions  and  Prophecies.  Alexan- 
dria, VA.  Time-Life  Books,  1988:  79, 
81. 

Lizzie  was  the  subject  of  a  long- 
distance phrenological  exam!  Phrenol- 
ogy is  a  system  of  telling  a  person's 
character  by  study  ingthe  size  and  shape 
of  their  head.  Nelson  Sizer,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Phre- 
nology, examined  a  photo  of  Lizzie 
without  being  told  her  identity.  (Skep- 
tic that  I  am,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  he 
didn't  recognize  such  a  highly-publi- 
cized face). 

Sizer  concluded  that  Lizzie,  among 
other  things,  had  "a  tendency  to  be 
severe."  This  book  was  a  part  of  the 
series  "Mysteries  of  the  Unknown." 

That's  all  for  now.  See  you  in  the 
next  issue! 


•  LISA  ZA  WADZKI  has  a  degree  in  Library 
Science  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
andisthe  Technical  Services  Librarian  at  the 
Marian  J.  Mohr  Memorial  Library  in Johnston, 
Rl.  She  contributed  a  paper  on  rare  and 
obscure  Bordenliteraryworksat  BCC  s  Cen- 
tennial 'Conference and 'is  a  regular  Contibu- 
torto  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 
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Whodunnit? 


A  Borden  Buff's  Theory  on  the  Crime 


By  David  VV.  Salvaggio 


It  was  August  4,  1892.  The  most 
infamous  crime  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury exploded  in  the  bustling  mill  town 
of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  The  facts 
remain  bizarre:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Borden,  wealthy  but  with  no  known 
enemies,  were  hacked  to  death  in  their 
home  during  daylight  hours. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  their 
modest  house  on  busy  Second  Street. 
Abby  Borden  was  murdered  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  Andrew.  And  this 
happened  with  two  others  in  or  around 
the  house:  daughter  Lizzie  (age  32)  and 
the  downstairs  maid,  Bridget. 

Was  it  really  Lizzie  Borden  who 
"took  an  axe,  gave  her  mother  forty 
whacks;  when  she  saw  what  she  had 
done,  gave  her  father  forty-one?"  Al- 
though chanted  by  children  at  play  for 
over  a  century,  it  was  actually  her  step- 
mother who  suffered  nineteen  whacks 
and  father  Andrew  only  ten — all  at  the 
swing  of  a  hatchet,  not  an  axe.  But 
Lizzie  was  definitely  the  killer. 

Lizzie  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was 
acquitted.  Why?  Simply  because  of  a 
missing  weapon,  a  missing  dress,  and 
her  reputation  as  a  kind  church  volun- 
teer. No  one  else  was  ever  charged  for 
the  brutal  murders. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  histori- 
ans, writers,  and  the  public  have  sought 
toanswer  theimmortalquestion:  "Who 
done  it?"  This  "insoluble  mystery"  is 
neither,  but  has  survived  thanks  to 
America'sundyingloveforgossiptrivia 
and  romanticized  unsolved  crime. 

Circumstantial  evidence  delivered 
the  acquittal.  But  such  a  verdict  does 
not  equal  innocence.  Only  Lizzie  had 
enough  motive,  means,  and  opportu- 
nity to  kill  her  parents. 

Lizzie  grew  up  a  homely  girl,  but 
assertive.  Sister  Emma  was  quiet  and 
"old  fashioned."  Two  hundred  pound 
Abby  preferred  staying  at  home.  A  tall, 
slender  banker  and  investor,  Andrew 
was  a  miser. 

But  within  this  private  home  was  an 
unhappy  family.  The  spinster  sisters 
hated  Abby  for  her  efforts  to  gain 


Borden  assets.  And  the  plot  only  thick- 
ened as  the  tragedy  drew  near. 

In  1891  Andrew  and  Abby's  bed- 
room was  burglarized  in  broad  day- 
light. Emma,  Lizzie,  and  Bridget  were 
inside  with  all  doors  and  windows 
locked.  That  crime,  like  the  later  mur- 
ders, was  never  solved. 

In  May  of  1 892  some  boy  s  stole  some 
of  Lizzie's  beloved  pigeons  from  the 
barn.  To  remove  further  temptation, 
Andrew  took  a  hatchet  and  decapi- 
tated the  remaining  birds.  Surely  this 
cruel  act  affected  Lizzie  seriously. 

Two  days  before  the  murders,  ev- 
eryone in  the  house  became  ill  after 
eating  some  bread. 

On  August  3,  Lizzie  attempted  to 
buy  prussic  acid,  but  was  denied  the 
lethal  poison  for  lack  of  a  prescription. 
That  night  her  uncle,  John  Morse, 
dropped  in  for  a  visit.  Emma  was  out  of 
town. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 4.  Bridget  was  up  early  and  served 
breakfast  to  John,  Andrew,  and  Abby. 
Lizzie  remained  upstairs.  Morse  soon 
left  to  visit  relatives  in  town.  Bridget 
washed  windows  outside  while  Abby 
dusted  the  first  floor.  Lizzie  then  ap- 
peared as  Andrew  left  about  9:15  am  to 
run  errands  downtown.  He  returned 
about  10:45  am  to  a  bolted  front  door. 

Bridget  swore  as  she  struggled  to 
unlock  it.  On  the  stairwell  landing 
above,  Lizzie  stood  laughing.  To  her 
right  was  a  clear  view  of  Abby's  corpse 
in  the  guest  room  where  she  had  mur- 
dered her  probably  an  hour  before.  She 
knew  Andrew  and  Bridget  would  not 
ascend  the  front  stairs,  as  Andrew  used 
only  the  back  stairs  and  Bridget  was 
never  allowed  on  the  second  floor. 

Once  admitted,  Andrew  was  in- 
formed by  Lizzie  that  Abby  had  left 
after  she  received  a  note  to  call  on  a  sick 
friend.  He  then  laid  down  for  a  nap  he 
would  not  survive. 

Bridget  soon  retreated  to  her  third 
floor  attic  bedroom  to  rest.  She  heard 
the  City  Hall  bell  ring  11:00.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  Bridget  heard  Lizzie  shout 
up  the  back  stairwell,  "Come  down! 
Come  down,  quick!  Father  is  dead! 


Somebody  came  in  and  killed  him!" 

Investigators  soon  crowded  in  the 
small  sitting  room.  Andrew's  face  was 
an  unrecognizable  pulp  of  flesh  and 
blood  with  an  eye  dangling  from  its 
socket.  In  the  upstairs  guest  room 
Abby's  heavy  frame  lay  face  down  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  her  head  nearly  severed. 
She  had  not  left  the  house. 

Dr.  Seabury  Bowen  determined  that 
Abby's  thickened  blood  placed  her 
murder  well  before  Andrew's  still 
bleedingbody.Policebelievedthemad 
killer  still  had  blood  upon  his  person 
and  weapon.  Yet,  no  trail  of  blood  was 
found  inside  nor  outside  the  house. 
Bridget  was  frantic,but  Lizzie  appeared 
calm.  A  curiously  frightened  crowd 
gatheredinfrontofthesealed-offhome. 

Police  found  no  bloody  weapon,  but 
did  find  a  hatchet  in  the  cellar  whose 
handle  was  newly-broken  and  whose 
blade  fitted  the  wounds.  Lizzie  told 
police  she  had  been  in  the  barn  looking 
for  some  lead  for  a  fishing  line  sinker 
before  coming  in  an  discovering  her 
dead  father.  Yet,  police  found  no  foot- 
prints on  the  dusty  barn  floor. 

On  Friday,  August  5,  Emma  and 
Lizzie  offered  a  $5,000  reward  for  the 
author  of  the  sick  note  to  come  for- 
ward. No  one  ever  responded.  No  note 
was  ever  found. 

When  asked  for  the  dress  she  was 
wearing  the  morning  of  the  murders, 
Lizzie  submitted  a  silk  dress.  On  Satur- 
day evening  the  police  announced 
Lizzie  was  a  suspect. 

The  next  morning  Lizzie  burned  a 
dress  in  the  kitchen  stove  as  witnessed 
by  Emma  and  a  friend,  Alice  Russell. 
Lizzie  claimed  it  was  old  and  ruined 
with  paint.  Yet,  police  never  found  such 
a  dress  during  their  previous  search. 

Without  counsel,  Lizzie  and  Bridget 
endured  an  inquest  with  District  Attor- 
ney Hosea  Knowlton.  When  asked  of 
her  location  upon  Andrew's  return  at 
10:45  am,  Lizzie's  answers  vacillated 
from  the  upstairs  to  the  dining  room  to 
the  kitchen. 

Clearly  frustrated,  Knowlton  chal- 
lenged her  claim  of  twenty  minutes  in 
the  barn  to  search  for  lead  in  one  box 
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and  eat  three  small  pears. 

Regarded  as  probably  guilty,  Lizzie 
was  arrested  and  jailed  for  ten  months. 
"I  cannot  sleep  nights  now,"  she  wrote, 
"and  nothing  they  give  me  will  pro- 
duce sleep ...  the  hardest  thing  for  me  to 
stand  here  is  the  night,  when  there  is  no 
light." 

Lizzie's  church  and  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  protested . 
They  believed  the  crime  too  horrible 
for  any  woman  to  commit.  "If  it  were 
not  for  my  friends,"  Lizzie  stated,  "I 
should  break  down,  but  as  long  as  they 
stand  by  me,  I  can  bear  it." 

Lizzie'sdramatictrial  finally  opened 
onJune5, 1893.  When  AndrewBorden's 
grinning  white  skull  was  brought  into 
the  packed  and  humid  courtroom, 
Judge  Dewey  banged  his  gavel  to  si- 
lence the  horrified  fan-waving  specta- 
tors. As  Mr.  Knowlton  placed  ahatchet's 
blade  into  a  crack  in  Andrew's  skull, 
Lizzie  fainted.  The  crowd  rumbled. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School  report 
separated  the  deaths  of  Andrew  and 
Abby  by  probably  two  hours,  possibly 
an  hour  and  a  half.  But  no  blood  was 
found  on  the  hatchet  or  dress!  Lizzie's 
salvation  seemed  secure. 

Defense  Attorney  Robinson  kept 
Lizzie  from  testifying.  Her  contradic- 
tory inquest  statements  were  inadmis- 
sible, due  to  lack  of  counsel,  while 
Bridget's  testimony  was  allowed. 

A  druggisf  s testimony  from  the  Pre- 
liminary Hearing  (along  with  two  other 
witnesses)  of  Lizzie's  attempt  to  buy 
poison  was  also  ruled  inadmissible.She 
denied  any  such  attempt. 

Before  a  jury  of  religious  farmers, 
Robinson  stressed  Lizzie's  Christian 
reputation  and  stated  as  he  pointed 
toward  the  feminine  young  lady,  'To 
find  her  guilty,  you  must  believe  she  is 
a  fiend.  Gentlemen,  does  she  look  it?" 

Within  Lizzie's  silent  eyes  the  all 
male  jurors  saw  their  own  daughters, 
their  own  lives,  their  own  institution  as 
moral  New  Englanders.  If  convicted, 
she  would  be  the  first  woman  to  hang 
in  Massachusetts  since  the  notorious 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  two  hundred 
years  before. 

Lizzie  then  gave  her  one  oral  state- 
ment at  the  trial:  "I  am  innocent.  I  leave 
my  defense  to  counsel." 

Jurors  met  for  an  hour  before  re- 
turning their  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 


Spectators  applauded. 

Lizzie  was  free  at  last.  Emma  and 
she  inherited  over  $250,000  each  and 
soon  purchased  a  large  Victorian  home 
called  "Maplecroft."  The  sisters  lived 
comfortably  and  were  known  tobe  gen- 
erous. 

But  matters  changed.  Upon  Lizzie's 
return  to  church,  parishioners  shunned 
her.  Friends  became  scarce.  Fall  River 
knew  she  was  guilty. 

Lizzie  withdrew  into  the  private 
world  of  Maplecroft  and  even  beyond. 
She  traveled  often  to  New  York  City 
and  Boston  where  she  was  usually  un- 
recognized. 

Maplecroft  soon  became  a  retreat 
for  her  new  wild  theater  friends  as  lav- 
ish parties  were  thrown,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  conservative  Emma  who 
soon  moved  to  New  Hampshire.  Even 
today,  a  poem  which  Lizzie  had  carved 
into  a  fireplace  mantle  at  Maplecroft 
cane  be  seen: 

"And  old  true  friends, 
and  twilight  plays, 

and  starry  nights,  and  sunny  days, 

Come  trouping  up  the  misty  ways, 
When  my  fire  burns  low." 

Lizzie  lived  in  Maplecroft  with  only 
her  servants  until  she  died  in  1927  at 


age  sixty-seven.  According  to  author 
Frank  Spiering,  Emma  stumbled  down 
some  stairs  the  very  night  Lizzie  died. 
Emma  died  just  ten  days  later. 

If  Lizzie  was  innocent,  then  who 
really  murdered  Andrew  and  Abby 
Borden? 

A  burglar?  Ridiculous.  The  Bordens 
were  known  for  locking  their  doors. 
There  were  no  signs  of  forced  entry  and 
nothing  was  missing  from  the  house. 

Bridget?  Most  unlikely.  A  poor  Irish 
immigrant  at  a  time  of  anti-Irish  senti- 
ment, she  was  grateful  to  have  a  job 
with  room  and  board.  She  had  no  mo- 
tive. Edward  Radin,  author  of  Lizzie 
Borden:  The  Untold  Story  (1961)  incred- 
ibly suggested  that  Bridget  was  the 
killer,  yet  Radin  offers  no  sensible  mo- 
tive. 

Frank  Spiering,  author  of  Lizzie 
(1984),  claims  Emma  secretly  returned 
to  Fall  River  on  August  4  to  murder  her 
parents.  But  how  could  Emma,  inbroad 
daylight,  have  entered  and  then  exited 
with  bloody  clothes  and  a  weapon  — 
all  undetected?  Surely  someone  would 
have  seen  her  carriage  on  busy  Second 
Street. 

See  "Solution,"  next  page 
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Solution 

Continued  from  page  7 

Furthermore,  Emma  proved  her 
whereabouts  in  Fairhaven  on  August 
4. 

Although  amiss  on  Emma,  Spiering 
scores  on  the  most  important  revela- 
tion of  the  twentieth  century  concern- 
ing Lizzie's  post-trial  life.  Lizzie  was  a 
lesbian. 

In  an  1897  letter  to  a  female  friend, 
she  wrote:  "I  dreamed  of  you  the  other 
night,  but  I  do  not  dare  to  put  my 
dreams  on  paper."  She  later  had  an 
affair  with  Nance  O'Neil,  a  famous  ac- 
tress of  that  day. 

The  most  recent  theory  offered  by 
author  Arnold  Brown  is  that  the  killer 
was  William  Borden,  an  illegitimate 
and  mentally  ill  son  of  Andrew  Borden. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
such  person  ever  existed. 

Even  if  any  of  the  aforementioned 
persons  or  anyone  else  were  involved 
in  the  murders,  Lizzie  was  certainly  an 
accomplice.  She  was  the  only  house- 
hold survivor  who,  by  her  own  inquest 
statement  and  Bridget's  testimony,  was 
on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  the 
morning  of  the  murders. 

A  century  later,  there  is  no  one  alive 
who  knew  Lizzie  personally.  Yet  Mrs. 
Florence  Cook  Brigham,  age  94,  is  prob- 
ably the  world's  living  authority  on 
Lizzie  Borden.  Her  mother-in-law, 
Mary  Brigham,  was  a  character  witness 
for  the  defense  at  Lizzie's  trial.  As  Cu- 
rator Emeritus  of  the  Fall  River  Histori- 
cal Society,  she  shared: 

"My  grandparents  lived  near 
Maplecrof t.  When  the  folks  said  'Lizzie 
Borden  is  going  out  for  a  ride,'  I  looked 
out  and  saw  a  fine  carriage  drawn  by 
horses  and  a  soberly  dressed  woman 
riding  by. 

"As  a  boy,  my  husband  was  taken  to 
Maplecroft  to  visit  and  remembered 
the  sisters  as  nice  old  ladies  who  gave 
him  cookies.  His  mother  said  that  Lizzie 
always  behaved  herself  growing  up  at 
the  Central  (Congregational)  Church. 

"When  I  married,  no  one  ever  spoke 
about  Lizzie,  nor  visited,  nor  tele- 
phoned, except  when  our  son  was  13 
years  old  he  asked  his  grandmother 
about  Lizzie.  Her  reply  was  'Lizzie 
Borden  was  tried  and  acquitted.  We 
will  never,  ever  talk  about  that  again.' 
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"She  kept  in  touch  with  Emma  until 
her  dying  day,  but  gave  up  on  Lizzie.  I 
don't  know  why,  unless  it  was  because 
Lizzie  opened  her  house  to  'fasf  the- 
ater people.  Nice  ladies  didn't  do  that 
in  1902.  Lizzie  was  acquitted  out  of 
respect  for  the  123  Bordens,  whose  an- 
cestors built  the  city.  I  hope  someone 
convinces  me  of  Lizzie's  innocence." 

Mrs.  Brigham  also  claims  evidence 
that  Lizzie  was  a  kleptomaniac.  It  was 
common  practice  among  merchants  to 
not  prosecute  Lizzie  for  shoplifting. 
They  simply  sent  a  bill  to  her  father, 
which  was  always  paid. 

Frank  W.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  age  81,  is 
the  grandson  of  Hosea  M.  Knowlton, 
the  Prosecuting  Attorney  at  Lizzie's 
trial.  When  asked  if  he  was  one  of  the 
little  kids  who  chanted  the  famous 
rhyme:  "Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe,"  he 
responded  "Yes,  many  times!  Every 
time  we  picked  up  an  axe,  it  was  with 
an  enhanced  sense  of  awe  and  evil, 
similar  to  that  feeling  experienced  when 
one  holds  a  Japanese  samurai  sword." 

Mr.  Knowlton  also  said  that  "it  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  when  I  was 
growing  up  that  Lizzie  was  guilty  as 
hell.  It  was  a  fait  accompli;  the  trial  and 
verdict  a  shameful  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. She  got  away  with  murder!" 

Frank's  first  cousin,  Charles 
Knowlton  (who  died  in  1991),  wrote  in 
a  1989  letter:  'These  ridiculous  new 
theories  forget  the  time  lag  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  between  the 
murders.  Coupled  with  the  Bordens' 
compulsory  locking  of  doors,  murder 
by  an  outsider  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible as  a  theory. 

"I  must  disagree  with  some  of  your 
analysis.  The  Bordens  had  no  classy 
reputation.  They  lived  in  a  crummy 
neighborhood,  the  old  man  was  a  skin- 
flint, and  the  daughters  were  without 
charm  or  color. 

"Blaming  the  outcome  on  Grand- 
father's personality  is  ridiculous.  Each 
side  was  ably  represented  by  first-class 
trial  lawyers.  But  the  jury  had  difficulty 
with  this  classic  circumstantial  evidence 
case.  (Lizzie)  was  guilty  as  hell,  but  I 
don't  fault  the  jury  and  especially  not 
our  Grandfather." 

Lizzie  Borden  was  a  miserable  and 
lonely  lesbian,  tangled  in  the  Victorian 
web  of  the  late  nineteenth  century; 
caught  in  a  man's  world  long  before 


women's  suffrage.  A  kleptomaniac  ob- 
sessed with  materialism,  she  could  no 
longer  bear  the  frugal  father  who 
thwarted  the  lavish  life  she  desired. 
And  what  would  her  future  be  if  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  went  to  Abby? 

With  no  college  education,  no  job 
skills,  and  no  husband,  only  her  father's 
vast  estate  could  provide  the  freedom 
and  comfort  for  which  she  so  desper- 
ately longed. 

Threatened  by  Abby,  Lizzie  pan- 
icked and  took  matters  into  her  own 
hands.  A  sociopath  long  before  our  own 
Diane  Downs,  Lizzie  knew  her  par- 
ents' demise  must  be  quick  and  brutal. 
And  she  knew  that  her  only  defense 
would  be  what  she  always  hated  the 
most  —  her  modest  and  seemingly 
moral  Sunday  School  reputation. 

A  few  may  even  admire  Lizzie  — 
not  for  her  evil  deeds,  but  for  her  vision 
and  courage  to  act  upon  one  of  the  few 
options  available  to  her  for  change.  She 
took  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  and  suc- 
ceeded. Although  such  luck  would  be 
unknown  in  1994. 

Once  the  largest  cloth  manufactur- 
ing city  in  the  world,  old  Fall  River 
stands  today  only  as  a  monument  to  a 
bygone  era.  One  may  still  roam  its  an- 
tiquated past.  The  old  Borden  home  on 
Second  Street  looks  much  the  same,  but 
the  barn  and  fence  are  gone. 

Within  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  An- 
drew, Abby,  Emma,  and  Lizzie  are  bur- 
ied together.  But  over  a  century  later, 
one  may  wonder  if  the  Borden  family 
will  ever  rest  in  peace. 


•  DAVID  W.  SALVAGGIO  is  a  freelance 
writer  who  has  published  articles  in  Educa* 
tion,  The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  andlhe 
Sakersfield  Califomian.  An  English  ins&vc- 
tor  for  the  past  fourteen  years  at  Moreno 
Valley  High  School,  Mr.  Saivaggio  currency 
resides  in  Rediands,  CA,  fie  has  studied  the 
Borden  case  for  over  twenty  years  and 
penned  this  article  to  commemorate  the 
centenmatofthe  crime  in  1992.  It  was  sub* 
mitted  for  publication  to  the  LBG  in  1993. 


•  Next  issue:  International 
Intrigue  —  a  unique  theory  on 
the  case  from  Fritz  Adilz  of 
Sweden. 
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Lizzie  Borden  1994 

By  Tom  Hennessy 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe, 
And ...  well,  you  know  the  morbid  facts. 
When  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 
Told  the  courts  it  was  all  in  fun. 

Liz  said,  as  pleased  as  she  could  be, 
"This  is  sure  to  get  me  on  TV. 
Especially  since!  took  the  time, 
To  videotape  the  horrid  crime. 

"I  only  want  what  is  my  due: 

A  car,  a  house  in  Malibu. 

A  deal  to  get  a  hundred  grand, 

To  say,  'Im  going  to  Disneyland. '" 

She  phone  her  agent,  phoned  her  lawyer, 
Phoned  Connie  Chung  and  Diane  Sawyer, 
And  told  the  crowd  on  Oprah's  show, 
"That's  just  two  strikes,  I've  one  to  go. " 

With  tearful  poise  and  hands  a-wringing, 
She  said,  "I'm  a  victim  of  upbringing. 
Forget  what  you  saw  on  the  video, 
I'm  just  as  pure  as  last  week's  snow. " 

Her  lawyer  bargained  for  a  plea, 
Liz  was  charged  with  discourtesy. 
And  she  agreed  without  a  stammer, 
To  spend  me  weekend  in  the  slammer. 

But  in  the  jail  the  food  was  bad, 
A  modest  cell  was  all  Liz  had. 
So  up  she  jumped,  that  feisty  lass, 
And  sued  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

TJien  sued  her  parents  in  the  grave, 
For  raising  her  to  misbehave. 
And  just  w  show  she  wasn't  lax, 
She  sued  the  makers  of  the  axe. 

CBS  and  NBC, 

Put  her  movie  on  TV. 

And  aiming  for  new  rating  heights, 

ABC  bought  the  sitcom  rights. 

Liz  got  the  axe  from  out  of  hock, 
Ana  put  it  on  the  auction  block. 
Rich  collectors  were  all  agog, 
To  find  it  in  Sotheby's  catalog. 

Meanwhile,  her  agent  undertook, 
The  marketing  ofLizzie's  book. 
Through  publicity  most  unstinting, 
It  now  is  in  its  seventh  printing. 

Liz  graced  TV  in  hours  of  prime, 
Ana  wound  up  on  the  cover  of  Time. 
And  just  to  show  that  crime  does  pay, 
She  taught  a  course  at  UCLA. 

She  struck  a  demure  and  innocent  pose, 
That  served  her  well  on  TV  shows. 
And  when  success  continued  without  stop, 
Said,  "I  owe  it  all  to  mom  and  pop. " 

This  poem  was  written  by  columnist  Tom  Hennessy  and  first  appealed  in  the 
Sunday,  March  6, 1994  edition  of  The  Press-Telegram  in  Long  Beach,  CA.  The 
Quarterly  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Hennessy,  for  his  kind  permission  to  reprint 
the  piece,  and  also  Joanna  Morgan  for  bringing  the  poem  to  our  attention. 


Poison 

Continued  from  page  2 

The  first  concerns  a  master  control  light  panel  she  suppos- 
edly had  installed  in  her  bedroom  at  her  Newmarket,  NH 
house.  Hearing  this,  I  envisioned  it  as  being  an  electrical  box 
with  a  series  of  circuit  breakers.  Our  distinguished  editor  of 
the  LBQ  recently  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  visit  the  now 
privately-owned  home.  He  has  supplied  me  with  photo- 
graphs of  this  "panel." 

I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  control  panel  as  I 
imagined,  but  only  a  series  of  ordinary  wall  switches. 

The  second  item  is  that  it  is  well  known  that  Lizzie  took  a 
grand  tour  of  Europe  in  1890 ...  but  it  is  said  that  Emma  never 
ventured  beyond  New  England.  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  now  has  on  display  documented  proof  that  Emma 
did  indeed  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England.  They 
have  a  picture  postcard  signed  by  Emma  L.  Borden  which  is 
addressed  to  Mrs.  George  S.  Brigham,  dated  August  12, 1906 
from  Scotland.  With  this  documented  proof,  I  can  safely  say 
"it  positively  ain't  so"  rather  than  "it  ain't  necessarily  so." 

These  statements,  as  always,  are  comprised  mainly  of  my 
own  personal  opinion  based  on  factual  research.  I  will  stand 
ready  to  be  corrected  in  the  future  on  any  or  all  of  them.  But 
until  such  things  can  be  proven,  I  will  continue  to  say  "it  ain't 
necessarily  so"  in  regards  to  the  many  discrepancies  sur- 
rounding the  Borden  mystery. 


•  EDWARD  THIBAULT is  a  lifelong  student  of  the  Borden  case  and 
Lizzie  Borden.  He  calls  this  perpetual  obsession  'a  hobby,  'but  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time  researching  and  collecting  information  on  the 
century-old  crime.  He  is  a  regular  Contibutor  and  research  consultant 
iolhe  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 
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No  Borden  collector  should 
be  without  a  complete 
catalog  of 


The 

Lizzie  Borden 
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BACK  ISSUES  NOW  AVAILABLE... 

...WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST! 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  1  (January,  1993)  —  Our  first  issue 
featuring  Robert  A.  Flynn's  insightful  tour  of  the 
Second  Street  house;  David  Kent's  last  publis  lied 
article  on  Lizzie  Borden;  and  a  look  at  the  BCC 
Conference;  more.  COLLECTOR'S  ITEM  - 
NEARLY  OUT  OF  PRINT! 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  2  (April,  1993)  -  Chock  full  of  good 
stuff  like  John  C.  Coi-rigan's  analysis  of  the 
Borden  trial; Dr.  Eileen  McNamara's  hypothesis 
on  Lizzie  as  an  incest  victim;  three  new  Lizzie 
Borden  theatrical  productions;  and  John  David 
Marshall's re search  into  Edmund  Pearson;  much 
more. 


•  Vol.  1,  No.  3  (July,  1993)  -  Jack  Beeson  dis- 
cusses the  German  premiere  of  his  opera,  Lizzie 
Borden;  Howard  Brody  takes  on  Arnold  Brown's 
Final  Chapter;  a  review  o/*Slaughter  on  Second 
Street;  more. 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  4  (October,  1993)  -  A  look  at  John 
Gi /fin's  Fall  River  Follies;  Dennis  Bass'  reflec- 
tions on  the  Lizzie  Borden  centennial;  Ed 
Thibault  tackles  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
weather  of  August  4,  1892;  a  peek  at  local  Lizzie 
booksignings  and  events;  more. 


copy  VoL  I,  No.  1  @  $5.00 
copy  VoL  I,  No.  2  @  $3.50 
copy  VoL  I,  No.  3  @  $3.50 
copy  VoL  I,  No.  4  @  $3.00 
TOTAL  ENCLOSED 
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Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Conference.' 
Prices  include  mailing  costs.  Please  allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Kelly 
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Although  Mr.  Kelly  has  finally  put  to  paper  a  play  about 
Lizzie  Borden  and  the  infamous  Fall  River  crime,  he  may  not 
yet  be  ready  to  close  the  book  on  this  forever  fascinating  piece 
of  American  legend.  He  admitted  that  he's  always  been 
interested  in  exploring  the  relationship  between  Lizzie  and 
actress  Nance  O'Neil  ...  especially  since  his  chance  meeting 
with  her  one  night  in  Boston. 

"Back  in  1946  there  was  a  show  at  the  Wilbur  Theater  in 
Boston  called  Crescendo,"  he  said.  'The  star  of  the  show  was  a 
guy  named  Ralph  Morgan,  who  was  the  brother  of  Frank 
Morgan  (The  Wizard  in  The  Wizard  ofOz.)l  went  with  a  library 
group  from  Lynn  ...  and  we  were  supposed  to  meet  Ralph 
Morgan,  but  he  wasn't  available. 

"So  the  people  at  the  theater  told  us  there  was  another 
famous  actress  from  the  play  who  would  come  out  to  talk  to 
us.  This  elderly  woman  came  out  and  they  introduced  her  as 
Nance  O'Neil,  an  actress  and  playwright.  She  played  a  char- 
acter called  Isabelle  Fenton.  It  wasn't  until  years  later  when  I 
read  books  about  LizzieBorden  that  it  dawned  on  me  that  this 
little  old  lady  who  shook  my  hand  was  the  Nance  O'Neil." 

"I  like  telling  people  I  once  shook  the  hand  of  Lizzie 
Borden's  girlfriend,"  he  said. 

Like  the  subjects  of  all  his  works  —  and  to  date,  Mr.  Kelly 
has  over  300  play  s  curren  tly  in  print — Lizzie  Bord  en  remains 
an  enigma:  one  of  those  half-real,  half-fictional  characters  that 
have  worked  their  way  into  American  folklore. 

'The  thing  that  intrigues  me  about  Lizzie  is  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  sure  we  may  feel  we  know  what  happened,  it's 
never  completely  clear,"  he  said.  "Eventually  you  give  Lizzie 
and  Jack  (the  Ripper)  time  and  they're  going  to  enter  the 
world  of  mythology  —  a  world  of  half-truth,  half-fact." 

And  despite  the  many  people  and  Borden  enthusiasts  who 
think  they  know  the  final  answer  to  this  perpetual  puzzle,  the 
fact  remains  that  no  one  has  ever  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
...  leaving  the  door  open  for  endless  speculation. 

"Everything  I've  read  points  to  her  guilt.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it  in  my  mind,"  Mr.  Kelly  said.  "But  this  element  of  the 
unknown  is  what  is  so  important.  The  mystery  is  what  makes 
it  so  intriguing." 

Having  researched  and  studied  every  archetypical  villain, 
murderer,  monster  and  madman  for  his  prolific  catalog  of 
stage  dramas,  Tim  Kelly  remains  in  good  company  among 
those  obsessed  with  a  bloody  double  homicide  which  took 
place  over  a  century  ago.  Billing  himself  as  a  writer  of  "Mur- 
der, Mystery  and  Mayhem,"  he  proudly  defends  those  who 
are  drawn  to  the  macabre. 

"I  suspect  that  people  who  write  in  this  genre  are  very 
angry  at  something,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  all  have  a  lot  of  pent 
up  anger  and  hostility  ...  and  we  have  to  find  some  way  to 
blow  off  a  little  steam  —  the  way  Lizzie  might  have.  As  a 
result,  we  like  to  see  people  get  away  with  things  that  we 
sometimes  fantasize  about." 


_J 


•  TIM  KELL  Y  has  been  long  considered 
oneoi 'America's most  prolific  playwrights, 
with  over  300  plays  currently  in  print 
Among  his  many  adaptations  and  original 
works:  Bloody  Jack,  The  Zombie,  The 
Vampyre,  Crimes  at  the  Old  Brewery,  and 
It  Was  a  Dark  and  Stormy  Night  His  Lizzie 
Borden  of  Fall  River  was  first  published  in 
1976.  To  inquire  about  obtaining  a  copy  of 
tiie play,  write  to:  Pioneer  Drama  Service, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4267,  Englewood,  Colorado 
80155. 


FALL  RIVER  STREETS  WORD  SEARCH 
by  Edward  Thibault 

Test  your  skill  at  finding  these  gems  across,  up  and  down,  sideways,  and  backwards. 
Answer  key  will  be  printed  in  our  Summer  issue. 
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EARLY  SETTLERS 

Borden 

Bradford  (Ave.) 

Brayton  (Ave.) 

Brightman 

Buffinton 

Cook 

Davol 

Durfee 

Jefferson 

Robeson 

Slade 

Stafford  (Rd.) 

INDIAN  NAMES 

Anawan 

King  Philip 

Massasoit 

Montaup 

Pocasset 

Quequechan 

Tecumseh 

Weetamoe 


Coming  Soon... 

Here's  what  we  have  planned 
for  upcoming  issues  of  The 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly: 

•  Plans  for  another  Lizzie 
Borden  Expo  to  be  held  in  Fall 
River  on  the  102nd 
anniversary  of  the  infamous 
crime. 

•  Lights,  cameras  ...  more 
news  about  a  stylish  new 
documentary  on  the  Borden 
murders  which  will  appear  on 
the  Discovery  channel  and  a 
production  on  another  classic 
true  crime  case  which  draws 
unique  parallels  to  the  Fall 
River  tragedy. 

•  Efforts  to  bring  John  Giffin's 
Fall  River  Follies  to  New 
Bedford  and  an  advanced 
review  of  the  forthcoming 
collection  of  Knowlton  papers... 

...and  much,  much  more. 


Questions...  Answer 
Mrs.  Churchill  testified  that  she  had  just 
returned  from  Hudner's  Market  when  she 
learned  of  the  Borden  murders. 


Answer  Key  to  our  January  Word  Search 
1892  POLICEMEN 
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Don't  get  caught  out  in  the  barn  eating  some  pears! 
Subscribe  now  to  make  sure  you  get  the  next  exciting  issue  of 


The 

Lizzie  Borden 


You'll  get  the  most  up-to-date,  exclusive  news  on  ongoing  re- 
search, newly-published  books,  dramatic  renderings  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  elusive  Borden  case ... 

...  PL  l/S/regular  updates  from  fellow  "Borden  buffs"  from  around 
the  world. 

Just  clip  or  photocopy  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  along  with 
your  check  or  money  order  to  ensure  that  the  next  edition  is 
delivered  to  you  "hot  off  the  presses  I" 


One  year  (4  issues)  -  $8        | |  Two  years  (8  issues)  -  $14 


"1 


Name 

Address 


City  /State  I  Zip 
Mail  to: 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  Box  1823 

Fall  River.  MA  02722 


Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Conference." 


Spring,  1994*  11 


Join   the  society  dedicated  to  preserving   the   rich  history  of   FaII  River. 
Membership  benefits  include... 

>  Quarterly  Newsletter 

>  Invitations   to  Quarterly  Meetings 

>  Invitations  to  Members  Only  previews  and  social  gatherings 

>  Free  admission   to  the   museum   for  member  and  one  guest 


r 


□  Individual -$20 


Q  Family  (2  adults  and  children  living  at  same  address)  •  $35 
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Address 
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Q  Lifetime  (Individual)  -  $200  i 
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City/State/Zip  _ 
Telephone  (H) 


.(W). 


Please  clip  or  send  photocopy  abng  with  a  check  made  payable  to  "The  Fall  River  Historical  Society. " 

For  further  information  about  the  Society's  Corporate  Memberships, 

or  to  make  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the  organization,  please  write  or  cat 

®tj£  Jail  Stuer  Historical  £>amfy 
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Knowlton  Collection  is  a  Priceless  Resource 


By  Kenneth  J.  Souza,  Editor 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden:  The 
\Knozvlton  Papers,  1892  -  1893.  Fall 
River,  MA:  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society,  1994, 529  pages. 

Clocking  in  at  just  over  500  pages, 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs. 
Lizzie  A.  Borden  is  not  only  the  largest 
book  ever  published  on  the  case,  but 
also  the  most  important  to  date. 

Stripping  away  preconceptions  and 
personal  biases,  editors  Michael  Mar- 
tins and  Dennis  A.  Binette  of  The  Fall 
River  Historical  Society  present  the  col- 
lection of  personal  documents  and  cor- 
respondence from  the  files  of  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  Hosea  M.  Knowlton  in 
their  purest  form. 

Both  the  honest  attempts  at  helping 
solving  the  crime  from  a  plethora  of 
professionals  across  the  country  and 
the  scattered  notions  and  ramblings  of 
cranks  —  some  of  whom  even  confess 
to  killing  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden — 
provide  a  dimension  to  the  case  not 
often  glimpsed.  Like  the  media-hyped 
sensations  of  recent  memory  (i.e.  the 


A  letter  included  in  the  Knowlton  collection  written  by 
Lemira  C.  Pennell  on  the  back  other  book's  title  page. 
Ms.  Pennell  opens  her  letter  with:  "Idonotbelieveatall 
that  Lizzie  was  the  criminal." 
(Photo  courtesy  of  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society.) 

Menendez  trial,  the  Bobbitt  case,  and 
OJ.  Simpson),  the  Borden  tragedy  also 
drew  its  share  of  national  attention. 
All  the  documents  are  published  as 


Second  Street  Owner  Passes  Away 

FALL  RIVER  —  Josephine  V.  McGinn,  89,  of  230  Second  Street,  died  on  Wednesday,  June 
22  in  the  city.  Ms.  McGinn  was  the  wife  of  the  late  John  R.  McGinn,  both  of  whom  were 
longtime  occupants  and  owners  of  the  home  where  Andrew  J.  and  Abby  D.  Borden  were 
murdered  in  August  of  1892. 

Born  inFairhaven,  MA,  Ms.  McGinn  owned  and  operated  LearyPressand  itssubsidary, 
Fall  River  Mailing  Service,  for  over  40  years  with  her  husband  until  her  recent  retirement. 
She  was  also  the  company's  vice  president  and  director. 

In  his  exclusive  tour  of  the  home  in  our  premiere  issue  (January,  1993)  Robert  A.  Flynn 
noted  upon  first  entering  the  historic  structure:  "I  was  met  by  Ms.  McGinn  —  a  friendly, 
bright  lady  of  only  87  years — who  told  of  meeting  many  familiar  Borden  scholars  over  the 
years  —  among  them,  Agnes  De  Mille,  Judge  Robert  Sullivan,  and  Edward  Rowe  Snow. 
These  experiences  all  must  have  been  very  enlightening." 


deciphered  from  the  original  text  —  in 
some  cases  with  the  editors'  best  guess 
accompanied  by  a  question  mark. 
Grammatical  and  spelling  errors  re- 
main intact  so  as  to  offer  a  certain  in- 
sight into  the  author's  frame  of  mind — 
or,  in  some  cases,  the  lack  thereof. 

The  handsome  volumeis  well-illus- 
trated with  sharp  black  and  white  pho- 
tographs, some  of  which  are  being  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  this  volume. 
Among  these  are  three  never-before- 
seen  autopsy  photographs  (one  of  An- 
drew, two  of  Abby)  which  accompany 
the  previously  unpublished  autopsy 
reports  from  Medical  Examiner  Will- 
iam A.  Dolan. 

Publication  of  this  material  alone  is 
invaluable  to  Borden  aficionados  as  it 
once  and  for  all  settles  the  number  of 
"whacks"  inflicted  upon  each  victim; 
each  wound  is  numbered  and  described 
on  the  autopsy  report  and  an  unsettling 
shot  of  the  back  of  Abby  Borden's  head 
details  her  cavernous  wounds. 

But  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  book  are  two  well-researched  and 
detailed glossarieswhich  offer  updated 

See  "Resource,"  page  15 


Inside.. 


EXCLUSIVE! 

Lizzie   Borden   Expo 

Information  and 
Schedule  of  Events 

page  7 


Readers9  Deliberations 

To  the  Editor: 

When,  two  years  ago,  you  announced  the  planned  publication  of  what  is  now  the  LBQ, 
I  was  thrilled  beyond  words.  Here,  at  last,  would  be  a  public  forum  from  which  century -old 
legend  could  be  exposed  for  what  it  is  —  manipulated  lies.  Alas,  I  was  hood-winked.  The 
truth  is  ignored  in  your  publication;  the  perpetuation  of  the  Legend  is  its  primary  objective. 

When  I  last  attempted  to  present  the  truth  to  your  readers,  your  publisher  crawled  out 
of  his  sinecuric  woodwork  and  did  a  noteworthy  impersonation  of  Joseph  Goebbels. 
Regardless  of  the  futility  inherent  in  speaking  up,  I  can  no  longer  remain  silent. 

Of  your  contributors,  Edward  Thibault  strikes  me  as  being  sincere  and  basically 
knowledgeable,  a  rating  none  of  your  other  contributors  has  earned  as  yet.  In  his  "It  Ain't 
Necessarily  So,  Part  2"  in  the  Spring  issue,  he  concluded  with: 

"I  will  stand  ready  to  be  corrected  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Thibault,  please  read  the  transcript  of  the  Borden  murders  Preliminary  Hearing.  A 
copy  of  this  is  available  from  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  for  a  huge,  excessively 
exorbitant  sum.  Because  of  copyright  restrictions,  I  cannot  offer  you  copies  of  my  copy,  but 
I  can  suggest  you  read  my  first  book.  On  pages  65  and  66,  you  will  find  a  condensed  account 
of  (Eli)  Bence's  testimony  as  he  offered  it,  under  oath,  at  the  Hearing.  His  testimony  (more 
revealing  when  it  is  read  in  tot)  is  straight-forward  and  unmasking. 

Reading  his  testimony,  you  will  learn  that  Bence's  identification  of  Miss  Lizzie  was  done 
by  SIGHT,  NOT  BY  VOICE,  despite  the  lie  the  legend  has  spawned  and  you  fostered. 

What  Bence  {and  Kilroy,  and  Harte)  said  at  the  Preliminary  Hearing  was  not  allowed  at 
the  Carnival  in  New  Bedford  the  "WHY"  for  this  is  there  for  all  to  read,  too.  Contrary  to  the 
Legend,  the  primary  reason  was  NOT  allowed  to  testify  was  for  Andrew  Jennings' 
protection,  NOT  Miss  Lizzie's.  If  Bence  had  repeated  his  report  of  Jennings'  attempt  at 
witness  tampering  as  suggested  to  Bence  by  Jennings'  agent,  (Arthur)  Phillips,  Jennings 
would  have  faced  possible  disbarment. 

Secondly,  if  Mr.  David  Salvaggio  will  give  me  his  bonded  pledge  of  confidentiality  until 
such  time  as  the  California  court  relaxes  its  binding  restraining  order,  I  shall  happily 
inundate  him  with  proof  of  the  existence  of  Andrew  Borden's  illegitimate,  mentally  ill  son 
—  chapter,  verse,  city,  county,  Commonwealth,  and  out-of-state  vital  statistic  records, 
asylum  records,  church  records,  and  a  studio  photograph.  Yes,  David,  there  was  a  William 
S.  Borden,  and  he  was  LEGALLY  established  as  the  illegitimate  son  of  Andrew  J.  Borden 
years  before  the  1892  murders. 

Please,  Mr.  Editor,  at  the  very  least,  ask  your  contributors  if  they  have  studied  the  now 
available  inquest  testimony  (not  just  Miss  Lizzie's  overworked  portion  of  it)  and  the 
available  Preliminary  Hearing  testimony.  This  will  protect  you  from  publishing  parroted 
Congregational  Church  catechism  dating  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  answers  found 
in  these  still-ignored  transcripts  were  given  freely  short  hours  after  the  murders.  The  words 
are  truth,  uncontaminated  and  unaltered  by  theMellen  House  Gang.  Remember,  what  was 
said  at  the  inquest  and  Preliminary  Hearing  was  buried  deep  for  many  decades;  thus,  one 
hundred  years  later,  it  is  NEW  evidence.  To  date,  I  am  the  only  published  author  who  has 
reported  any  portion  of  what  these  transcripts  reveal. 

The  truth,  I  learned  when  I  attempted  to  submit  it  to  you  previously,  is  repugnant  to  your 
publisher.  Do  yourself  a  favor;  try  truth  for  one  issue.  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  truth 
is  not  repugnant  to  your  subscribers.  If  nothing  else,  truth  would  be  a  welcome  change  from 
the  decades-old  pap  you  are  serving  up  with  all  the  taste,  grace  and  splendor  of  a  Borden 
household,  pre-murder,  spoiled-mutton  soup. 

Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Brown 

Seminole,  FL 

To  the  Editor: 

Being  in  close  proximity  with  Arnold  Brown  geographically  now,  as  are  our  home 
towns,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  phone  tag  with  him,  exchanging  letters  and  info 
on  the  century-old  crime. 

He  kindly  sent  me  information  and  photos,  along  with  a  copy  of  his  response  to  the  15 
questions  posed  to  him  by  Howard  Brody. 

Though  some  of  his  answers  are  long  and  drawn  out,  as  is  his  initial  opening  of  his  letter, 
his  answers  satisfy  and  all  too  often  amuse.  He  answers  the  additional  five  questions  Dr. 
Brody  threw  in  as  well  as  two  others  he  says  his  readers  ask  often. 

Since  the  questions  have  been  printed,  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  your  readers  that  you  also 
print  Arnold's  reply. 

I,  myself,  am  still  open  to  all  ideas,  theories  and  new  information.  I  am  at  present 
awaiting  my  copy  of  "The  Knowlton  Papers"  to  arrive,  and  my  dog  is  still  waiting  for  me 
to  confess. 

Sincerely, 

Rosemary  Plourde 

Clearwater,  FL 

•  This  section  is  devoted  to  your  comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  ideas. 
Simply  address  correspondence  to  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  P.O.  Box  1823, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722.  All  Letters  to  the  Editor  must  include  the  author's  name, 
address  and  phone  number  for  verification. 
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The 

Editor* 's 

Verdict 


Interest  in  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  and  the  Fall  River 
Tragedy  just  never  seems  to  wane.  Imagine,  my  foremost 
concern  when  we  embarked  on  this  venture  over  a  year 
ago  was  whether  or  not  people  would  just  get  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  city's  most  notorious  woman 
and  send  our  little  newsletter  packing. 

Now,  here  we  are  two  years  after  the  centennial  confer- 
ence at  Bristol  Community  College,  and  we're  on  the 
threshold  of  another  Lizzie  Borden  Expo,  the  publication 
of  a  crucial  new  resource  book  on  the  case,  and  no  less 
than  three  national  productions  which  somehow  focus  on 
the  Borden  murders. 

If  ever  there  was  a  legend  in  the  making,  it  surely 
would  be  Lizzie  Borden. 

Of  course,  other  sections  of  this  issue  are  devoted  to 
both  the  new  collection  of  Knowlton  papers  due  to  be 
published  this  September  by  The  Fall  River  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Lizzie  Borden  Expo  slated  for  the  week- 
end of  August  6  and  7. 

But  I  would  like  to  devote  some  space  here  to  the 
various  television  and  film  productions  in  the  making  on 
the  Borden  case. 

First  up  is  an  independent  documentary  from  Barrister 
Studios  of  Tulsa,  OK.  Written  and  produced  by  Mike 
Wilkerson  (with  credited  production  assistance  from  yours 
truly),  this  hour-long  production  has  been  purchased  by 
The  Discovery  Channel  and  will  air  on  Sunday  night, 
September  18  at  10:00  pm  (EST). 

So  as  not  to  spoil  your  enjoyment  of  this  classy  produc- 
tion, I'll  only  mention  that  several  known  local  Borden 
experts  will  appear,  as  will  many  of  the  all-too-familiar 
sites  related  to  the  Borden  case.  The  documentary  also 
intersperses  authentic-looking  dramatic  reenactments  and 
period  readings  (some  from  the  upcoming  Knowlton 
collection)  much  in  the  tradition  of  Ken  Burns'  The  Civil 
War. 

You  can  also  look  for  information  about  our  very  own 
LBQ  which  should  do  wonders  to  increase  our  circulation. 
Of  course,  more  about  this  documentary  will  appear  in 
future  issues. 

Second,  NBC's  Unsolved  Mysteries  has  finally  chosen  to 
latch  onto  one  of  the  all-time  classic  unsolved  crimes  after 
several  years  on  the  air.  Director  Richard  Ross  visited  Fall 
River  in  late  May  to  conduct  some  initial  research  and 
interview  several  local  Borden  buffs,  including  Robert  A. 
Flynn,  Jules  Ryckebusch,  yours  truly,  and  the  staff  at  The 
Fall  River  Historical  Society. 

With  a  rather  hectic  production  schedule,  the  show 
plans  to  wrap  up  their  take  on  the  Borden  case  sometime 
in  late  July  or  early  August,  with  an  eye  to  air  the  show 
early  in  the  new  fall  season.  A  similar  style  is  being  used  in 
this  production,  complete  with  actors  and  actresses 
playing  all  the  key  roles  in  the  tragedy. 

We'll  be  sure  to  let  you  know  when  the  episode  is 


slated  to  air  as  soon  as  we  find  out. 

Lastly,  Kelly  and  Tammy  Rundle,  a  husband  and  wife 
team  who  comprise  Fourth  Wall  Productions,  are  cur- 
rently in  production  on  a  feature  film  titled  Villisca.  The 
film  focuses  on  the  mass  murder  of  a  family  of  eight  in  the 
town  of  Villisca,  Iowa  in  1912.  Oddly  enough,  the  parallels 
between  this  case  and  the  Borden  murders  are  many  — 
most  notably:  that  there  is  still  some  debate  over  who 
committed  the  crime  which,  by  the  way,  was  carried  out 
with  an  axe. 

Hmm,  did  Lizzie  ever  visit  Villisca? 

As  part  of  their  production,  the  Rundles  have  included 
a  short  digression  into  the  Borden  case  which  cites  the 
unique  parallels  inherent  in  both  crimes.  Some  local 
Borden  experts  were  interviewed  during  the  couple's 
recent  visit  to  Fall  River  in  June. 

The  couple  plans  to  wrap  up  the  bulk  of  their  shooting 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  and  hope  to  put  the  film  in  a 
limited  release  in  theaters  sometime  in  1995.  Future  plans 
also  include  showings  at  film  festivals,  a  possible  domestic 
television  broadcast,  and  perhaps  even  a  direct-to-video 
edition. 

As  with  all  the  latest  Lizzie  news,  we'll  get  you  all  the 
details  as  they  are  made  available. 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  everyone  who 
has  responded  to  our  first  ever  Reader's  Poll.  Rest  assured, 
each  and  every  entry  is  being  tallied  and  the  results  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  our  Fall  (October)  issue. 

Our  new  voice  mail  line  at  BCC  has  also  become  quite 
popular,  and  we  encourage  readers  to  dial  up  with  your 
comments,  questions,  concerns,  and  complaints.  As 
always,  letters  are  most  welcome,  although  we're  getting 
quite  busy  here  at  the  LBQ,  so  please  understand  if  we 
don't  respond  to  your  inquiries  in  a  timely  manner. 

Lastly,  a  special  apology  to  Chris,  our  ever-patient  mail 
room  clerk  at  Bristol  Community  College.  In  my  last  "The 
Editor's  Verdict,"  I  mentioned  that  sending  mail  to  BCC 
was  not  advised  as  it  tends  to  get  "misguided"  and  arrives 
to  us  late.  What  I  really  meant  was  we  don't  always  check 
our  BCC  mailbox  on  a  regular  basis,  so  it  may  sit  there  for 
a  week  before  it  gets  to  us.  I  was  by  no  means  suggesting 
that  Chris  and  the  BCC  mail  system  were  substandard. 

Quite  the  contrary.  All  of  our  mail  subscribers  owe 
Chris  a  special  debt  for  making  sure  the  LBQ  is  in  the  mail 
as  soon  as  it  arrives  from  the  printer  ...  and  I,  personally, 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  dedication. 

That's  all  for  this 
issue.  I  hope  to  meet 
many  of  you  at  our 
Lizzie  Borden 

Expo  in  August        ^Bfe^4r  #J 
...  and  be  sure 
you  come  up 
and  introduce 
yourselves. 
I'll  be  easy  to 
find  —  just 
look  for  the  guy  waving  a  rubber  hatchet! 


/^T^^, 
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Lizzie's  Enigmatic  Acquaintance 

A  Closer  Look  At  Actress  Nance  O'Neil 


By  Judy  P.  Curry 


SALEM,  NH — She  was  born  Gertrude 
Lamson  on  October  8, 1874  in  Oakland, 
California.  The  daughter  of  business 
man  George  Lamson  of  San  Francisco 
and  Arre  Findley,  a  Virginia-born 
woman  who  loved  the  theater,  the  two 
fostered  Nance  in  the  art  from  early 
childhood,  bringing  her  up  on  the  leg- 
end of  Adelaide  Neilson. 

Nance  O'Neil  always  wanted  to  be 
an  actress.  She  was  educated  at  Snell's 
Seminary  in  Oakland  where  die  lived. 
Upon  finished  school  at  age  nineteen, 
she  went  directly  to  the  stage.  Under 
the  management  of  Mckee  Rankin,  she 
began  her  career  in  a  play  called  "Sa- 
rah" which  opened  at  the  Alcazar  The- 
ater in  San  Francisco  on  October  16, 
1893. 

Having  a  made  a  successful  start, 
she  later  went  on  tour  and  appeared  in 
a  play  titled  "The  Danties,"  playing 
stock  in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  toured 
in  'The  Snowball"  and  "Private  Secre- 
tary" in  Los  Angeles  and  Denver.  Her 
future  potential  proved  to  be  quite 
promising,  to  say  the  least.  Nance 
O'Neil  —  which  she  officially  took  as 
her  stage  name  —  was  born. 

Making  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  City  on  December  7, 1896,  Nance 
performed  at  the  Weber  &  Fields  The- 
ater in  'The  Long  Strike."  On  Decem- 
ber 21  of  that  year,  Nance  also  appeared 
at  the  Murray  Hill  Theater  in  the  play 
'TrueTo  Life,"  playing  thepart  of  Anna 
Dunning.  In  the  ensuing  year  she  ap- 
peared in  "Led  Astray,"  "Camille," 
"East  Lynn,"  and  "Jim  The  Penman," 
to  name  just  a  few.  In  1898  she  returned 
to  her  native  California  to  play  promi- 
nent leading  ladies  in  several 
Shakespearean  productions  including 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  'Twelfth  Night," 
and  "As  You  Like  It." 

Nance  made  her  first  appearanceon 
the  London  stage  on  June  27, 1899  at  the 
Shaftsbury  Theater,  playing  the  part  of 
Leah  in  "The  Jewess."  She  did  well  in 
London,  and  upon  returning  to  the 
United  States,  she  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  "Fedora,"  "Magda,"  and  a 
play  called  "LaTosca." Toward  the  end 
of  that  year  she  was  trouping  in  reper- 
toire out  on  the  west  coast  with  two  of 
her  more  popular  roles  —  "Magda" 
and  "Camille." 


A  promotional  photo  of  actress  Nance  O'Neil  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  career.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
The  Fall  River  Historical  Society.) 

In  March  of  1900  Nance  started  a 
world  tour  which  opened  first  in 
Sydney,  Australia  and  then  went  on  to 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Egypt, 
where  she  opened  in  Cairo  for  a  com- 
mand performance.  She  went  on  to  In- 
dia, China  and  Japan.  She  would  return 
to  the  London  stage  on  September  1, 
1902  and  opened  at  the  Adelphi  The- 
ater in  "Magda."  She  would  also  re- 
prise her  starring  role  as  "Camille"  and 
did  an  acclaimed  turn  as  "Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England"  before  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

After  playing  in  many  of  the  prin- 
ciple cities  in  the  United  States,  Nance 
O'Neil  arrived  in  Boston  in  1903  where 
she  starred  in  'The  Fires  of  St.  John," 
"HeddaGabbler,"'TheSorceress,"and 
"Mona  Vanna."  She  would  then  open 
at  The  Colonial  Theater  on  February  23, 
1904  in  her  most  challenging  role  — 
Lady  Macbeth  in  Shakespeare'simmor- 
tal  tragedy.  She  was  living  in  Boston  at 
the  time  when  she  received  enthusias- 
tic praise  from  the  best  informed  and 
most  discriminating  critics.  She  was 
hailed  as  a  tragic  actress  of  real  genius. 
It  was  during  these  many  perfor- 
mances in  Boston  that  Nance  O'Neil 
first  became  acquainted  with  another 
well-known  lady  by  the  name  of  Lizzie 


Borden.  The  two  women  were  fond  of 
each  other  and  became  friendly,  which 
was  later  made  public  in  the  area  news- 
papers. 

After  working  for  many  successful 
years  in  the  theater,  Nance  O'Neil  pur- 
chased a  large  house  in  Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts,  located  a  few  miles  out- 
side of  Lowell,  in  the  spring  of  1904.  It 
was  a  large,  white,  three-story  home 
with  eight  verandas  in  the  front  resem- 
bling a  summer  resort  home  from  that 
era.  Today,  many  people  in  Tyngsboro 
believe  Nance  purchased  the  house  in 
the  hopes  of  renting  the  many  rooms  to 
her  friends  in  the  theater.  The  home, 
after  all,  had  easy  access  to  Boston  with 
a  train  station  conveniently  located 
across  the  street  from  where  she  lived. 
However,  her  dreams  for  that  house 
were  short-lived  as  she  began  to  expe- 
rience financial  difficulty  which  would 
plague  her  for  the  next  several  years. 
The  first  blow  came  when  William 
Cleveland,  a  theater  manager  from 
Chicago,  charged  that  Nance  and  her 
manager,  Mckee  Rankin,  had  swindled 
him  out  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

Followingthat,onDecember5, 1905, 
Nance  opened  in  Boston  atTheTremont 
Theater  in  the  play  "Judith  Of  Bethulia" 
playing  the  lead  role.  Although  the  play 
did  well  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it 
did  fare  as  well  in  Boston.  It  seemed  all 
the  moving  around  with  three-dimen- 
sional stage  pictures  was  not  some- 
thing the  audience  liked.  The  same  crit- 
ics who  once  praised  her  were  now 
calling  Nance  O'Neil's  latest  produc- 
tion dull  and  uninteresting. 

Around  this  fiasco  Nance  held  a 
house  party  to  which  she  invited  her 
friends,  members  of  the  cast,  and  Lizzie 
Borden,  who  had  attended  the  perfor- 
mance. Lizzie  spent  several  days  at  the 
home  of  her  new-found  friend. 

But  soon  after,  in  1905,  Nance  again 
found  herself  in  financial  trouble.  A 
Boston  manager  named  E.  J.  Ratcliffe 
claimed  he  was  owed  commissions 
from  money  he  had  attempted  to  raise 
for  her  company.  With  the  high  cost  of 
legal  expenses,  Nance  was  unable  to 
meet  the  tax  expenseson  herTyngsboro 
property. 

In  1905  Nance  appeared  in  the  lead 
role  of  "Magda,"  and  later  played  in 
"Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,"  per- 
forming at  the  Academy  Theater  in  Fall 
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River.  Her  plays  were  well-received  in 
the  city,  with  many  critics  offering  fa- 
vorable reviews  of  the  young  actress. 

During  Miss  O'Neil's  visit  to  Fall 
River  her  friend,  Lizzie  Borden,  wanted 
toreciprocateforthekindnessextended 
to  her  during  her  stay  in  Tyngsboro. 

She  invited  Nance  and  the  members 
of  her  cast  —  some  of  which  had  al- 
ready formally  met  —  to  a  late  night 
dinnerparty  at  her  spaciousMaplecrof  t. 
Lizziehadnotentertainedsociallysince 
buying  the  house  some  years  prior  im- 
mediately after  her  acquittal.  Lizzie  de- 
lighted in  entertaining  her  guests  and 
perhaps  it  was  she  who  became  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Shortly  afterthistime,Lizzie'sname 
for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  1905 
City  Directory  as  "Lizbeth,"  a  name  she 
maintained  throughout  the  remainder 
of  her  life  and  had  engraved  on  her 
grave  stone  at  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Nance — 
with  all  her  financial  difficultiesmount- 
ing  —  found  herself  unable  to  pay  the 
overdue  tax  on  her  property.  She  was 
forced  to  put  the  house  up  for  sale.  In 
April  of  1907  she  opened  in  Atlantic 
City  in  the  title  role  "Cleo,"  where  it 
had  a  three-week  run,  after  which  she 
returned  to  her  home  in  early  May. 

The  house  had  been  sold  to  the  nuns 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Lowell,  MA,  who 
planned  to  use  the  large  Victorian  house 
for  a  girls'  school.  During  Nance's  final 
visit  to  her  home,  she  was  said  to  have 
encountered  a  ghost,  which  frightened 
her  out  of  her  wits.  She  had  seen  the 
ghost  twice  while  living  there  and  re- 
membered always  feeling  uncomfort- 
able and  oppressed  and  never  knew 
why. 

Nance  described  the  apparition  as 
the  figure  of  a  young  woman  with  long, 
unbraided  glossy  hair.  Upon  that  final 
visit  to  the  house,  after  settling  her 
businessaf  fairs,  she  once  again  encoun- 
tered the  spectre  and  found  herself  fro- 
zen in  her  tracks,  unable  to  scream,  and 
fled,  hysterical,  from  the  house. 

By  the  end  of  May  1907,  Nance 
opened  in  San  Francisco  playing  the 
partofPartheniaintheplay'Tngomar." 
She  ended  the  year  in  New  York,  play- 
ing vaudeville  with  a  condensed  per- 
formance of  'The  Jewess."  In  October 
of  1908,  she  opened  at  The  Majestic 
Theater  and  left  her  former  manager, 
McKee  Rankin,  to  join  David  Belasco 
who  was  searching  for  a  star. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Rankin  sued  Nance 
for  leaving  him;  Mr.  Belasco  settled  the 
matter  by  buying  out  the  remainder  of 
her  contract. 


In  the  winter  of  1909  under  her  new 
manager,  Nance  played  the  part  of 
Odette  De-Maiguy  in  the  new  English 
version  of  'The  Lily."  It  was  during  this 
production  that  she  met  Alfred 
Hickman,  a  man  whom  she  later  mar- 
ried. 

Returning  to  England  in  1910,  she 
played  the  English  Music  Halls  with 
the  sleepwalking  scene  from 
"Macbeth,"  and  later  performed  on  the 
London  stage  in  "Camille,"  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States. 

In  1911,  Nance  earned  well-deserved 
accolades  when  she  appeared  in  sev- 
eral New  York  shows,  including 
"Magda,"  "Hedda  Gabler,"  'The  Fires 
of  St.  John,"  and  "Judith  of  Bethulia." 
The  following  year,  she  received  rave 
reviews  for  her  lead  role  as  "Joan  of 
Arc." 

Upon  returning  to  New  England  in 
1912,  Nance  opened  playing  a  season 
of  stockin  major  cities.  During  this  time 
she  appeared  in  New  Bedford,  in  the 
play,  "Magda,"  and  in  'Trilby."  These 
two  popular  plays  were  well-received 
with  audiences  in  New  Bedford. 

Having  garnered  some  decent  suc- 
cess on  the  stage,  Nance  O'Neil's  first 
big  chance  at  stardom  arrived  in  1913, 
when  filmmaker  D.  W.  Griffith  was  in 
the  process  of  filming  Judith  of  Bethulia. 
During  a  sequence,  Ms.  O'Neil  sur- 
prised the  crew  by  appearing  on  the  set 
to  watch  the  filming.  Griffith's  film  was 
finally  released  in  1917  under  the  new 
title,  Her  Condoned  Sin,  and  this  marked 
the  first  time  Nance  considered  film 
acting. 

That  same  year,  Nance  opened  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  one  of 
her  greatest  roles  in  the  hit  play,  'The 
Wanderer."  She  played  the  part  of 
Huldah  alongside  such  stalwart  talent 
as  William  Elliott,  Florence  Reed,  and 


James  O'Neil. Duringtheensuingyears 
she  appeared  in  'The  Common  Stan- 
dard" (1919),  "Passion  Flower"  (1920), 
"Madre"  (1923),  and  "Hamlet"  (1924) 
at  the  Greek  Theater  of  California. 

Having  not  soon  forgotten  her  ex- 
perience on  the  set  of  Griffith's  movie, 
Nance  embarked  on  a  film  career  in 
1 929  at  the  ripe  age  of  54.  Never  known 
for  being  someone  who  rests  on  her 
laurels,  Nance's  film  appearances  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  her  theater  pro- 
ductions. Some  of  her  many  films  in- 
cluded His  Glorious  Night  (1929),  Ladies 
of  Leisure  (1930),  Cimmeron  (1930), 
Brewster's  Millions  (1930),  Westward 
Passage  (1930),  and  The  Singer  of  Seville 
(1930). 

Few  of  these  titles  are  readily  avail- 
able for  viewing,  except  Cimmeron, 
which  is  on  videocassette.  Based  on  an 
Edna  Ferber  novel,  the  movie  won  three 
awards,  including  Best  Picture. 

Nance  plays  a  small  role  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  film  (Felice  Venable),  but 
she  is  well-worth  watching. 

Finally  retiring  at  age  sixty,  Nance 
lived  alone  for  many  years  in  New 
York  City  (not  unlike  her  friend,  Lizzie) 
at  145  West  55th  Street.  She  was  seen 
often  in  her  front  row  seat  on  opening 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  appearing  on  hundreds  of  stages 
around  the  world,  she  could  never 
wholly  give  up  the  theater. 

At  the  age  of  88,  she  finally  moved 
out  of  her  New  York  apartment  and 
into  the  Actor's  Fund  Home  in 
Englewood,  New  Jersey.  The  tragic 
genius  who  had  so  shed  so  many  tears 
on  stage  died  on  February  7, 1965  at  the 
age  of  89.  In  the  Players'  Club  in  New 
York  City,  there  is  a  picture  of  Nance 
O'Neil  dressed,  aptly  enough,  for  one 
of  her  finest  roles  —  the  tragic  Lady 
Macbeth. 


Questions... 

What  type  of  coat  (suit)  was  Andrew  J.  Borden  known 
to  wear  and  what  type  of  shoes  was  he  wearing  when 

murdered?  (Answer  on  page  15) 

...and  Quotables 

On  a  recent  episode  of  "Jeopardy,"  host  Alex  Trebek 
cited:  "She  was  accused  of  killing  her  father  and  step- 
mother in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  in  1892." 
Of  course  the  answer  —  in  the  form  of  a  question:  "Who 
was  Lizzie  Borden?"  None  of  the  three  contestants 
answered  correctly. 
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by  Mary  T.  Cusack 

©1994  Mary  T.Cusack 
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The  co-sponsor  of  this  year's  Lizzie  Borden  Expo 
welcomes  you  to  Fall  River! 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  EXPO  SPECIALS 


Be  sure  to  try  our... 

•  "Bloody  Lizzie"  (a  Down  Under  original  concotion) 

•  "Maplecroft"  (perfect  for  sipping  under  the  pear  tree) 

•  Shrimp  Cocktail  (from  a  recent  fishing  trip  in  Marion) 

•  Outdoor  Summer  BBQ  (sorry,  we're  fresh  out  of  mutton) 


'NEW!  1994  LIZZIE  BORDEN  EXPO 
T-SHIRTS  NOW  AVAILABLE  -  $8.50 


Saturday,  August  6  at  7:00  pm 

"Lizzie  Borden  Buff  Cocktail  Party," 

with  wine  tasting  exhibit  from  Sakonnet  Vineyards  of  Rhode  Island  at  6:30  pm 
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The  Second  Annual 

Lizzie 

Borden 
Expo 


Sponsored  by  the  Down  Under  Restaurant  and 


The 

Lizzie  Borden 

Q  ua  it  TEIZVY 


Schedule  of  Events 


Saturday,  August  6, 1994 


at  the  Down  Under  Restaurant, 

91  Purchase  Street,  Fall  River 

and  the  Central  Cultural  Complex 

100  Rock  Street,  Fall  River 


12:00  noon 

•  Lizzie  Borden  Expo  vendors'  tables  open  in  Down  Under  parking  area 

•  Lizzie  Borden:  A  Century  of  Fascination  shown  at  Down  Under 

•  Meet  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  for  a  photograph  session  in  Central  Complex's  "Pilgrim  House" 

1:00  pm 

•  Tour  of  Historic  Highlands  and  the  Central  Congregational  Church 

•  Guided  tours  of  Second  Street,  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Maplecroft,  and  The  Fall  River  Historical 

Society  begin  outside  Down  Under 

•  The  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  shown  at  Down  Under 

2:00  pm 

•  Lecture  inside  Central  Cultural  Complex  "Pilgrim  House"  with  refreshments  and  pastry  served 

at  Victorian  Cafe  (speaker  and  subject  to  be  announced) 

•  Music  performance  (to  be  announced)  in  Down  Under  parking  area;  ongoing  vendor  sales; 

tours  of  Lizzie-related  sites 
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Saturday,  August  6, 1994  (continued) 

3:00pm 

•  Teen  Cabaret  performance  inside  the  Victorian  Cafe  (Central  Complex  Pilgrim  House) 

•  Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents:  "The  Older  Sister"  shown  at  Down  Under 

•  Photo  Session  with  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  at  Down  Under 

4:00pm 

•  Professor  Jules  Ryckebusch  of  Bristol  Community  College  will  lecture  on  the  continued 

interest  in  Lizzie  Borden  with  a  Q&A  session  inside  the  Victorian  Cafe  (Central  Complex) 

•  New  Faces  of  1952  (featuring  "You  Can't  Chop  Your  Poppa  In  Massachusetts")  at  Down  Under 

5:00  pm 

•  Teen  Cabaret  performance  inside  the  Victorian  Cafe  (Central  Complex  Pilgrim  House) 

•  A  Factual  Re-enactment  of  the  Borden  Murders  shown  at  Down  Under  (5:30  pm) 

6:00  pm 

•  DINNER  BREAK  AND  SOCIAL  HOUR 

7:00  pm 

•  Borden  Buff  Cocktail  Party  at  Down  Under,  sponsored  by  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

I  Sunday,  August  7, 1994 

12:00  noon 

•  Lizzie  Borden  Expo  vendors'  tables  open  in  Down  Under  parking  area 

•  The  Legend  of  Lizzie  Borden  shown  at  Down  Under 

•  Meet  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  for  a  photograph  session  in  Central  Complex's  "Pilgrim  House" 

1:00  pm 

•  Tour  of  Historic  Highlands  and  the  Central  Congregational  Church 

•  Guided  tours  of  Second  Street,  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Maplecroft,  and  The  Fall  River  Historical 

Society  begin  outside  Down  Under 

2:00  pm 

•  Edward  Thibault,  area  Lizzie  Borden  expert,  will  lecture  on  the  Trickey-McHenry  Affair  with  a 

Q&A  session  at  Victorian  Cafe  (refreshments  and  pastry  will  be  served) 

•  Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents:  "The  Older  Sister"  shown  at  Down  Under 

3:00  pm 

•  Victorian  Music,  including  some  of  Lizzie's  personal  favorites,  performed  at  the  Victorian  Cafe 

•  Lizzie  Borden:  A  Century  of  Fascination  shown  at  Down  Under 
-  Photo  Session  with  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  at  Down  Under 

4:00  pm 

•  A  question  and  answer  session  and  live  debate  on  the  Borden  case  with  The  Lizzie  Borden 

Quarterly  staff  and  consultants  -  voice  your  opinion  on  "whodunnit?" 

•  New  Faces  of  1952  shown  at  Down  Under 

5:00  pm 

•  Victorian  Music,  including  some  of  Lizzie's  personal  favorites,  performed  at  the  Victorian  Cafe 

•  Last  chance  at  vendors'  tables  before  Expo  closes  at  6:00  pm 

NOTE:  All  events  and  times  subject  to  change  at  press  time.  Other  events  are  in  the  works  andwill  be  duly  posted 
during  the  weekend.  Be  sure  to  check  the  bulletin  board  outside  Down  Under  for  any  last-minute  changes  or 
additions.  A  daily  admission  button  can  be  purchased  to  gain  access  to  all  events  for  $5.  Some  food  items  and 
refreshments  are  excluded  from  admission  price. 


W\\t  Jail  SiuEr  Historical  ^octets 

Be  sure  to  visit  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society  to  see  the  Borden  exhibit. 

The  Society  will  be  open  during  both  days  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Expo 

and  will  run  hourly  tours  between  12:00  noon  and  5:00  pm. 
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une  of  1893,  worldwide  attention  was  focused  on  Massachusetts  as  a  verdict  of 
"©Wot  J^uilty"  was  delivered  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie 
A.  Borden.  Miss  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden  was  tried  for  the  brutal  hatchet  murders  of  her 
father,  Andrew  Jackson  Borden,  a  prominent  businessman,  and  her  stepmother, 
S  Abby  Durfee  (Gray)  Borden,  which  occurred  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  on  August 
4,  1892.  Heading  the  prosecution  for  the  Commonwealth  was  Attorney  Hosea  Morrill  /* 
Knowlton.  &-<Zc4}_ 

In  August  of  1989,  nearly  a  century  later,  the  family  of  Attorney  Knowlton  presented 
the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  with  his  personal  files  relating  to  the  Borden  case. 
The  only  papers  from  his  professional  career  which  he  retained  were,  oddly  enough, 
those  from  his  most  publicized  defeat.  Here,  published  for  the  first  time,  are  THE 
KNOWLTON  PAPERS. 

The  unsolved  murders  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Borden  have  continued  to  fascinate 
readers  over  the  years.  THE  KNOWLTON  PAPERS  is  the  first  book  of  its  kinB  to  be  £y 
-published  on  the  case:  an  unbiased  presentation  of  original  documents.  The  collection 
provides  a  unique  look  behind  the  scenes  of  a  nineteenth-century  murder  trial. 
Comprised  of  346  letters  and  documents,  the  volume  also  includes  the  personal  notes 
of  Attorney  Knowlton  taken  upon  review  of  trial  testimony.  When  read  in  conjunction  // 
with  witness  statements,  these  notes  provide  tremendous  insight  into  Knowlton's 
views  on  the  case. 


Extensive  supplementary  material  completes  THE  KNOWLTON  PAPERS.  Two 
biographical  glossaries  provide  considerable  information  on  individuals  and 
businesses  mentioned  in  the  text  as  well  as  those  who  corresponded  with  Attorney 
Knowlton,  providing  the  reader  with  an  added  dimension  to  the  collection.  Many 
previously  unpublished  photographs  accompany  the  text.  Included  are  original  trial  V^ZA/a 
exhibit  photographs  taken  from  the  Society's  archives  and  newspaper  illustrations 
from  a  scrapbook  compiled  by  Attorney  Knowlton.  A  comprehensive  index 
completes  the  volume. 

Attractively  hardbound,  featuring  marbleized  endpapers  and  acid  free  pages  edged 
in  gilt,  THE  KNOWLTON  PAPERS  is  a  book  that  contains  a  wealth  of  -previously 
unavailable  information  on  a  murder  case  which  has  baffled  individuals  for  over  a 
century.  Its  unbiased  presentation  of  material  is  sure  to  fascinate,  answering  many 
old  questions  while  posing  new  ones. 
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Whodunnit? 


An  Armchair  Solution  to  the  Borden  Mystery 


By  Fritz  Adilz 


STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN  —  In  early  1990,  when  I  was  out 
shopping  for  something  good  to  read,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a 
paperback  with  the  name  Evan  Hunter  on  it.  I  remembered 
the  name  because  I  had  already  read  another  of  his  books  — 
The  Blackboard  Jungle  —  which  I  remembered  as  being  quite 
good.  The  book  was  titled  Lizzie,  but  only  when  I  saw  the 
famous  doggerel  and  the  hatchet  on  the  cover  did  it  dawn  on 
me  that  this  was  a  book  about  the  Borden  case. 

I  first  knew  about  the  case  in  the  1950's  when  I  read  a  book 
containing  accounts  of  several  murder  cases,  of  which  the 
Borden  case  was  one.  I  had  forgotten  about  the  others,  but  the 
Borden  account  stuck  in  my  mind. 

Every  now  and  then  when  I  was  out  looking  for  a  book  to 
buy,  I  would  scan  the  shelves  to  see  if  I  could  find  something 
about  Lizzie  Borden,  but  always  in  vain.  (I  never  bothered  to 
consult  the  clerk,  though.)  But  at  last,  I  had  found  something 
on  the  case.  After  having  read  through  it  carefully — the  even 
chapters,  that  is — I  thought  I  could  safely  make  two  assump- 
tions: 

•  Lizzie  was  guilty 

•  Lizzie  could  not  have  killed  with  her  own  hands. 
Upon  reading  a  good  more,  I  am  still  convinced  that  these 

two  assumptions  are  correct. 

I  think  most  of  those  who  believe  Lizzie  guilty  think  that 
she  whacked  her  parents  to  death  and  then  in  some  miracu- 
lous way  managed  to  rid  herself  and  the  murder  weapon  — 
the  so-called  "hoodoo  hatchet" — of  all  traces  of  blood  in  the 
few  minutes  before  Bridget  was  called  down  and  people 
began  pouring  into  the  house. 

Personally,  I  never  could  believe  that.  The  police  got  the 
call  at  1 1 :15.  In  view  of  everything  that  happened  in  between, 
I  thought  that  Lizzie  must  have  called  Bridget  ("Maggie") 
down  no  later  than  11:05.  According  to  her  own  testimony, 
Bridget  had  been  in  her  room  only  a  few  minutes  when  she 
heard  the  bell  strike  eleven.  All  in  all,  that  left  no  more  than 
ten  minutes  for  Lizzie  to  wash  herself  free  of  blood,  get  her 
hair  in  order,  remove  every  trace  of  blood  from  the  hatchet, 
and  finally  break  its  handle. 

That  I  could  not  believe  to  be  possible. 

David  Kent  shows  in  his  book,  Forty  Whacks,  that  the 
handleless  hatchet  could  not  have  been  used  in  the  murders. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  District  Attorney  Knowlton,  dated 
May  31, 1893,  Dr.  Draper  writes  that  there  was  a  "small  but 
unmistakable  deposit  of  gilt  metal"  on  Mrs.  Borden's  skull 
near  the  right  ear  which  undoubtedly  shows  that  the  hatchet 
used  in  the  murders  was  a  new  one,  and  not  an  old,  rusty 
"hoodoo"  hatchet.  To  get  rid  of  the  hatchet  so  effectively  that 
it  was  never  found  must  have  been  even  more  difficult  than 
to  remove  all  traces  of  blood  considering  the  short  time  at 
Lizzie's  disposal. 

However,  it  should  be  added  that  a  brand  new  hatchet  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  hoodoo  hatchet  was  tried  and  showed 
not  to  fit  in  one  of  the  larger  wounds  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  ground  enough.  The  explanation  of  this  is  obviously 
that  the  hatchet  used  in  the  murders  was  of  a  different  model 
and  shape  than  the  brand  new  hatchet  tried. 

Mr.  Kent's  timetable  of  the  morning  of  the  murders  shows 
that  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  Lizzie  to  commit  those 
murders  herself. 


All  this  suggests  that  a  young  woman  like  Lizzie  —  who 
never  had  shown  herself  prone  to  violence  and  who  was 
certainly  not  a  lunatic,  but  on  the  contrary  proved  herself  in 
possession  of  a  good  deal  of  self  control  —  would  never  ever 
have  killed  in  this  utterly  brutal  fashion,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation. 

If  Lizzie  was  guilty  but  did  not  kill  with  her  own  hands, 
she  must  have  had  someone  else  do  it  for  her.  My  conclusion, 
then,  was  that  Lizzie  and  her  uncle,  John  V.  Morse,  planned 
the  murders  together  and  they  brought  in  a  confederate  to  do 
the  actual  killing.  The  question  is:  does  that  theory  still  hold? 

The  most  damaging  evidence  against  Lizzie  is  her  own 
testimony  at  the  inquest  and  it  was  very  lucky  for  her  that  her 
able  defense  counsel  managed  to  have  it  excluded  from  the 
trial.  An  abundance  of  answers  to  the  around  850  questions 
posed  by  District  Attorney  Knowlton  are  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least.  Not  in  the  sense  that  she  loses  control ...  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part  she  always  keeps  her  wits  about  her.  When  pushed 
into  a  corner,  she  usually  defends  herself  vigorously  and 
gropes  for  an  answer  as  reasonable  as  possible  without 
giving  up  her  point. 

Let  me  offer  an  example.  Mr.  Knowlton  tries  to  discredit 
Lizzie's  statement  that  she  spent  15  to  20  minutes  in  the  loft 
of  the  barn.  He  does  not  believe  that  what  she  had  told  him 
about  her  doings  up  there  could  have  taken  more  than  four 
minutes.  Lizzie  is  forced  to  come  up  with  some  explanation 
and  says  she  ate  pears  up  there — three,  to  be  exact.  And  now 
quite  a  duel  begins. 

Mr.  Knowlton  asks  her  if  she  felt  better  there  in  the  loft 
than  she  did  in  the  morning.  (Lizzie  had  previously  testified 
that  she  had  not  wanted  any  breakfast  and  that  she  also  told 
her  stepmother  that  she  didn't  want  anything  for  dinner.)  For 
some  reason,  Lizzie  didn't  want  to  commit  herself  and  an- 
swers to  proving  that  she  felt  better  than  the  night  before. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  You  were  then,  when  you  were 
in  the  hay  loft,  looking  out  the  window  and  eating  three  pears, 
feeling  better,  were  you  not,  than  you  were  in  the  morning  when 
you  could  not  eat  any  breakfast? 

Lizzie  still  avoids  a  direct  answer,  or  is  she  just  teasing, 
wanting  to  get  back  at  him? 

A.  I  never  eat  any  breakfast. 

By  now,  Mr.  Knowlton  is  exasperated. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  and  you  will,  if  I  have  to  put 
it  all  day.  Were  you  then  when  you  were  eating  those  three  pears  in 
that  loft,  looking  out  the  closed  window,  feeling  better  than  you 
were  in  the  morning  when  you  ate  no  breakfast? 

She  still  does  not  oblige  him. 

A.  I  was  feeling  well  enough  to  eat  the  pears. 

It  takes  Mr.  Knowlton  three  more  questions  to  get  a 
straightforward  answer,  saying  that  she  felt  about  the  same 
in  the  loft  as  she  did  that  morning.  And  Mr.  Knowlton  brings 
it  down  on  her. 

Q.  Well  enough  to  eat  the  pears  but  not  well  enough  to  eat 
anything  for  dinner? 

Lizzie  must  have  realized  that  her  previous  answer  was 
not  a  good  one.  But  she  still  finds  a  way  out. 

A.  She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  any  meat. 

This  is  not  correct.  Twice  before  and  on  two  different 
occasions  she  had  said  in  response  to  her  stepmother's  ques- 

Continued  on  next  page 
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tion  that  she  did  not  want  anything  for  dinner,  not  just  any 
meat.  And  a  little  later,  she  makes  a  slip  but  corrects  herself. 

Q.  Miss  Borden,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  the  talk  you  had  with 
her  and  she  had  with  you.  Please  begin  again. 

A.  She  asked  how  I  felt.  I  told  her.  She  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
for  dinner.  I  told  her  not  anything.  What  kind  of  meat  I  wanted  for 
dinner.  I  told  her  not  any. 

To  her  luck,  Mr.  Knowlton  did  not  notice. 

And  the  pattern  is  the  same,  issue  after  issue.  Where  was 
she  when  her  father  returned?  What  could  have  occupied 
Mrs.  Borden  for  so  long  in  the  spare  room?  How  come  she 
didn't  see  Maggie  wash  the  windows  on  the  inside?  And  the 
note! 

The  note  nobody  had  seen,  nobody  claimed  to  have  sent, 
and  nobody  claimed  to  have  delivered!  And  the  most  pecu- 
liar of  all ...  her  testimony  about  her  uncle,  John  V.  Morse. 

What  does  all  this  show?  Well,  it  does  not  show  a  woman 
under  the  influence  of  drugs  prescribed  for  her  by  a  physi- 
cian. It  shows  a  woman  twisting,  dodging  and  lying,  often 
contradicting  herself.  It  shows  a  guilty  woman. 

As  many  writers  of  the  Borden  case  have  pointed  out, 
Lizzie's  and  Emma's  uncle  John  Vinnicum  Morse  is  a  great 
puzzle.  Much  of  what  he  said  and  did  in  connection  with  the 
murders  is  littered  with  questions  marks.  I  think  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  common  denominator  to  all  these  oddities  other 
than  the  presumption  of  his  having  had  a  hand  in  the  mur- 
ders. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  links  I  consider  the  most  important 
in  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  leading  to  my  belief  of 
his  guilt. 

Since  John  Morse  had  come  back  east  in  April,  1890,  he 
had  been  a  fairly  frequent  visitor  to  the  Borden  house.  In  his 


inquest  testimony  he  says  that  he  came  "sometimes  once  a 
week,  sometimes  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  sometimes  in 
three  months,  just  as  it  happened,"  and  that  he  quite  often 
stayed  overnight.  The  last  time  he  had  been  there  before 
August  3  was  around  July  10  and  before  that  at  the  end  of 
June. 

Now  he  came  on  an  unannounced  visit  on  the  day  before 
the  murders.  If  it  was  not  part  of  the  plan,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  coincidence  strange  enough  to  raise  an  eyebrow.  So 
why  did  he  come?  He  gives  two  different  reasons. 

In  his  inquest  testimony  he  offers  as  an  explanation  that  he 
had,  on  Mr.  Borden's  request,  been  looking  tor  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  the  tatter's  farm  in  Swansea  and  that  he  now  knew 
someone  who  would  fit  and  offered  to  send  this  man  over. 
But  Mr.  Borden  wanted  to  see  Morse  first.  As  a  proof  of  what 
he  said,  Mr.  Morse  produced  a  letter,  dated  July  25. 

Q.  You  came  partially  in  response  to  that  request? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Partially  or  not,  no  other  reason  for  his  coming  is  hinted  at 
in  this  interrogation  which  took  place  on  August  10. 

The  Fall  River  Herald  published  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Morse  on  August  4.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  the  following:  "I 
had  come  to  Fall  River  for  one  reason,  to  buy  a  pair  of  oxen 
for  Butchet  Davis,  with  whom  I  lived.  He  had  wanted  them, 
and  I  had  agreed  to  take  them  on  a  certain  day,  but  had  not 
done  so.  Andrew  told  me  when  I  was  ready  to  go  after  them 
to  write  him  (Mr.  Eddy)  at  the  farm,  which  would  save  (Mr. 
Borden)  bothering  in  the  matter. 

Look  for  the  continuation  of  this  theory  on 
the  Borden  murders  in  the  Fall  issue  of 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 
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Cizbits 

b>>  IVcilson  Cctplain 


Now  Presiding,  Judge 
Josiah  C.  Blalsdell 

Josiah  C.  Blaisdell  presided  at 
Lizzie's  inquest,  arraignment,  and  pre- 
liminary hearing. HesentLizzieBorden 
to  jail  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquest, 
heard  Miss  Borden  plead  "not  guilty" 
at  the  arraignment  and  was  moved  to 
tears  in  pronouncing  Lizzie  "probably 
guilty"  at  the  preliminary  hearing. 

What  manner  of  man  was  Josiah  C. 
Blaisdell? 

The  City  Directories  and  Fall  River 
history  books  provide  some  insightinto 
his  character. 

He  was  born  in  the  small  village  of 
Campton,  New  Hampshire  on  October 
2, 1820,  the  son  of  Eliphalet  Blaisdell. 
His  education  took  place  in  the  town 
public  schools  and  the  Scientific  Insti- 
tute at  Hancock,  New  Hampshire. 

He  was  married  twice  —  first  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Eddy  of  Fall  River;  then 
to  Mrs.  Annie  (Wilcox)  Mitchell,  who 
moved  to  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
shortly  after  her  husband  died. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  moved  to  Methuen, 
Massachusetts  at  an  early  age,  from 
there  to  Fall  River  in  1843  in  time  to 
witness  the  conflagration  that  destroyed 
the  center  of  the  mill  town.  He  received 
his  law  training  at  the  office  of  a  well- 
known  Fall  River  attorney,  James  Ford. 

Starting  a  practice  of  his  own,  Josiah 
soon  became  noted  in  criminal  law, 
and  he  developed  an  extensive  practice 
in  that  specialty.  His  office  was  located 
on  Bedford  Street,  near  the  city's  busy 
commercial  center. 

His  home  was  at  89  Highland  Av- 
enue, in  the  fashionable  area  of  town, 
and  he  was  affluent  enough  to  afford  a 

Personal  coachman,  one  Frank  E. 
reelove,  a  faithful  retainer  until  his 
employer's  death. 

Shortly  after  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Fall 
River.  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  chosen,  among 
the  influential  citizens  and  foremost 
orators  in  the  city,  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Union  effort. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Blaisdell's  tearful 
emotion  displayed  at  the  preliminary 
hearing,  I  have  wondered  how  close  he 
was  to  the  Borden  family.  There  must 
have  been  some  contact  between  him 
and  Andrew  Borden,  for  both  served 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  cotton  mill 
corporations,  albeit  of  different  ones. 


Mr.  Blaisdell  was  an  original  Direc- 
tor of  the  Weetamoe,  Shove  and 
Sagamore  Mills,  all  formed  in  the  1870's. 
I  cud  not  find  any  connection  with  the 
banks  or  real  estate  interests  in  town,  as 
Andrew  had ...  and  certainly  there  was 


no  social  or  religious  contact  between 
them. 

Josiah  was  a  Baptist,  active  in  that 
church,  was  superintendent  of  one  of 
its  mission  schools,  and  being  blessed 
with  a  natural  singing  voice,  he  also 

fave  singing  lessons  at  the  Baptist 
emple. 
Josiah  was  elected  Mayor  of  Fall 
River  in  1858  and  1859,  and  also  served 
on  the  governing  council  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  in  the  state  House  and  Senate.  In 
1874,  he  succeeded  Louis  Lapham,  an- 
other prominent  lawyer,  as  Judge  of 
the  Second  District  Court  of  Bristol 
County. 

The  stress  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  ex- 
aminations, as  well  as  advancing  age, 
prompted  Mr.  Blaisdell  to  resign  in  1893. 
He  died  in  1900  and  is  buried  in  Oak 
GroveCemeterynotfarfromtheBorden 
family  plot. 


Judge  Josiah  C.  Blaisdell's  grave  plot  at  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery  in  Fall  River. 


*  NEILSON  CAPLAIN  is  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  The  Fall  River  Historical  Society  and 
an  avid  collector  of  Fall  River  memorabilia, 
especially  Lizzie  Borden.  He  has  worked 
with  the  late  David  Kentand  Robert  A  Flynn 
on  many recent  Bordenprojects and 'worked 
with  Leo  Strickman  to  stage  the  premiere  of 
Slaughter  on  Second  Street  at  the  BCC 
Centennial  Conference. 
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No  Borden  collector  should 
be  without  a  complete 
catalog  of 

The 

I  Lizzie  Borden 

Q  UAJRTERLY 


BACK  ISSUES  NOW  AVAILABLE... 

...WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST! 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  1  (January,  1993)  —  Our  first  issue 


Conference;  more.  COLLECTOR'S  ITEM  - 
NEA11LY  OUT  OF  PRINT! 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  2  (April,  1993)  -  CTiocfc  /u/7  of  good 
stuff  like  John  C.  Corrigan's  analysis  of  the 
Borden  trial;  Dr.  Eileen  McNamara's  hypothesis 
on  Lizzie  as  an  incest  victim;  three  new  Lizzie 
Borden  theatrical  productions;  and  John  David 
Marshall' sresearchintoEdmundPearson;  much 
more. 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  3  (July,  1993)  -  Jack  Beeson  dis- 
cusses the  German  premiere  of  his  opera,  Lizzie 
Borden;  Howard  Brody  takes  on  Arnold  Brown's 
Final  Chapter;  a  review  ©/"Slaughter  on  Second 

•  Vol.  I,  No.  4  (October,  1993)  -  A  look  at  John 
Giffin's  Fall  River  Follies;  Dennis  Bass'  reflec- 
tions on  the  Lizzie  Borden  centennial;  Ed 
Thibault  tackles  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
weather  of  August  4, 1892;  a  peek  at  local  Lizzie 
booksignings  and  events;  more. 


.  copy  VoL  I,  No.  2  @  $4.00 
copy  VoL  I,  No.  3  @  $3.50 

.  copy  VoL  I,  No.  4  @  $3.00 
copy  VoL  II,  No.  1  @  $3.00 
TOTAL  ENCLOSED 
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The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 

P.O.  Box  1823 

Fall  River,  MA  02722 


Please  make  all  checks  payable  to  "BCC  Lizzie  Borden  Conference." 
Prices  include  mailing  costs.  Please  allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Resource 

Continued  from  page  1 

information  not  only  on  every  key  character  mentioned  in  the 
various  documents,  but  also  every  correspondent  who  com- 
mitted their  opinions  and  thoughts  to  paper. 

The  letters  raise  some  very  interesting  and  sometimes 
thought-provoking  questions  ...  like  whether  or  not  other 
weapons  were  ever  considered  in  the  crime  (several  writers 
suggest  a  flat  iron  had  been  used),  why  certain  portions  of  the 
Borden  house  and  yard  were  never  searched,  and  even  put 
forth  ideas  which  have  been  featured  in  several  authors' 
books — among  them,  an  ominous  letter  from  a  man  claiming 
to  be  Mr.  Borden's  illegitimate  son. 

It's  also  fascinating  to  watch  the  progression  of  the  case 
from  the  prosecution's  point  of  view.  District  Attorney 
Knowlton  found  himself  saddled  with  a  case  he  knew  he 
could  never  win.  But  his  early  correspondence  with  Attorney 
General  Pillsbury  reveal  a  determined  man  willing  to  take  on 
the  challenge.  As  the  trial  draws  near,  he  seems  defeated,  but 
nevertheless  does  his  best. 

Borden  buffs  will  forever  be  indebted  to  The  Fall  River 
Historical  Society  for  gathering  this  information  into  one 
tome  —  guaranteeing  that  it  will  take  its  place  alongside 
Edwin  Porter's  The  Fall  River  Tragedy  as  a  mandatory  and 
primary  resource  for  anyone  interested  in  the  Borden  case. 
Although  some  fringe  Borden  enthusiasts  may  be  hesitant  to 
expend  the  nearly  $50  price,  rest  assured  that  this  book  is 
everything  it  promises  to  be  ...  and  then  some.  As  the  first 
book  comprised  entirely  of  new  material  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  is  a  worthwhile  investment  for  any  true  crime  fan 
and  a  must  for  anyone  who  claims  to  know  anything  about 
Lizzie  Borden. 
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LEGAL  WORDS  WORD  SEARCH 
by  Edward  Thibault 

Test  your  skill  at  finding  these  gems  across,  up  and  down,  sideways,  and  backwards. 
Answer  key  will  be  printed  in  our  Fall  issue. 
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Coming  Soon... 

Here's  what  we  have  planned 
for  upcoming  issues  of  The 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly: 

•  A  report  on  the  August  Lizzie 
Borden  Expo  in  Fall  River. 

•  A  review  of  the  new  Borden 
documentary  to  air  on  the 
Discovery  channel  in 
September. 

•  Ed  Thibault  digs  deeper  into 
the  dubious  Trickey-McHenry 
Affair  that  plagued  Edwin 
Porter. 

•  Holiday  Shopping  Tips:  a 
new  Lizzie  plate,  more  Lizzie 
shirts,  and  even  a  Lizzie 
cookbook  (hold  the  prussic 
acid,  please!) 

...and  much,  much  more. 


Questions...  Answer 
Andrew  J.  Borden  often  wore  a  Prince  Albert 
Coat  and  he  was  wearing  Congress  Boots  when 
he  was  found  murdered  in  his  home. 


Answer  Key  to  our  Spring  Word  Search 
FALL  RIVER  STREETS 


Don't  get  caught  out  in  the  barn  eating  some  pears! 
Subscribe  now  to  make  sure  you  get  the  next  exciting  issue  of 


The 
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q  zjarteruy 


You'll  get  the  most  up-to-date,  exclusive  news  on  ongoing  re- 
search, newly-published  books,  dramatic  renderings  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  elusive  Borden  case  ~. 

...  PL  US! regular  updates  from  fellow  "Borden  buffs"  from  around 
the  world. 

Just  clip  or  photocopy  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  along  with 
your  check  or  money  order  to  ensure  that  the  next  edition  is 
delivered  to  you  "hot  off  the  presses!" 
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FALL  RIVER  /  SOMERSET 

1878  Wilbur  Ave. 
Somerset,  MA  02725 

Conveniently  located 

between  Newport, 

Cape  Cod 

and  Providence 


RESERVATIONS: 

508-678-4545 

1-800-221-2222 


Quality  Inn's 

Lizzie  Borden  Packages 


One  Night  Package 

Luxurious  Accommodations 

Admission  to  Lizzie  Borden  Exhibit 
at  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

Deluxe  Continental  Breakfast 

Indoor  Heated  Pool 

Outlet  Shopping  Savings  Coupon 
Book 


$ 


76 


For  Two 

plus  tax 


Two  Night  Package 

Luxurious  Accommodations 

Admission  to  Lizzie  Borden  Exhibit 
at  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

Deluxe  Continental  Breakfast 

Indoor  Heated  Pool 

Outlet  Shopping  Savings  Coupon  Book 

Admission  to  Battleship  U.S.S.  Massachusetts 
(including  lunch  on  board) 

Admission  to  HMS.  Bounty 

Admission  to  New  Bedford  Whaling 
Museum 


$ 


181 


50 


For  Two 

plus  tax 
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Lizzie  Sighting  in  Pennsylvania! 

New  Lizzie  Play  Pretfl 


NEW  HOPE,  PA  —  The  Testimony  of 
Lizzie  Borden,  an  adult  docu-mystery 
based  on  the  events  of  August  4, 1892 
in  Fall  River  Massachusetts,  was  pre- 
miered at  the  Theater  on  the  Towpath, 
18/20  W.  Mechanic  Street  in  New 
Hope,  Pennsylvania  from  October  14 
through  November  19. 

Actresses  Nancy  Pochurek  of 
Lambertville  and  Kimberly  Ivey  of 
Langhorne  speak  Lizzie  Borden's  own 
words,  drawn  from  her  actual  testi- 
mony, in  this  unique  recreation  of  one 
of  the  most  bizarre  and  compelling  true 
life  murder  mysteries  of  all  time.  Au- 
diences were  able  to  compare  what 
they  heard  from  Lizzie  in  her  own 
words  as  they  watched  scenes  of  the 
murder  morning  re-enacted  before 
their  eyes  (also  presented  based  on  the 
available  real-life  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses) and  decided  for  themselves 
whether  "Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe, 
gave  her  mother  forty  whacks,  and 
when  she  saw  what  she  had  done,  gave 
her  father  forty-one." 

Marie  Vance  of  Langhorne  played 
Abby  Borden,  stepmother  to  the 
Borden  sisters,  Lizzie  and  Emma  (Ellen 
Schmidt  of  New  Hope),  and  Jim  Palmer 
of  Hatboro  portrayed  stern  banker  and 
former  undertaker  Andrew  Borden. 
Ken  Leonhardt  of  Morrisville  was  Mr. 
Hosea  Knowlton,  the  investigating  Dis- 
trict Attorney  who  questioned  Lizzie 
on  the  witness  stand.  Others  in  the  cast 
included  Rose  Fromisky  as  Bridget 
Sullivan,  the  Borden's  housekeeper 
(and  a  suspect  in  the  case),  Bob  Enaers 
as  Lizzie's  uncle  John  Morse,  David 
Boyer,  Grace  Derossi,  Andrea  Boyer, 
Wendy  Steele,  and  Steven  Lobis. 

The  play  was  the  product  of  six 
months'  research  by  producer/ writer 
Eric  Stead  man  of  Newtown,  who  said 


Nancy  Pochurek  portrayed  Miss  Borden  in  The 
Testimony  of  Lizzie  Borden  last  Fall. 

"truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  —  and 
much  more  interesting."  He  offered  a 
possiblesolution  to  the  Borden  mystery 
in  the  last  minute  of  the  play,  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  facts  in  the  case  remain 
so  shrouded  in  mystery  that  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  exactly  who  killed  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Borden  and  how  is  still  open 
to  discussion. 

"Tlie  Testimony  of  Lizzie  Borden  began 
as  a  murder  mystery  based  on  a  true 
story,"  Mr.  Steadman  said,  "and  it  is  a 
classic  and  intricate  one.  But  this  play 
has  grown  into  something  more  —  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  presentation  is  in 
Lizzie  Borden's  own  words,  it  is  also  a 
fascinating  character  study  of  a  com- 
plex and  inscrutable  woman.  Lizzie 
was,  of  course,  acquitted  of  all  charges 
in  the  case  when  it  came  to  trial  and 


If&st  Fall 


remained  a  free  woman  all  of  her  life. 
But  to  hear  her  tell  her  own  story  raises 
a  lot  of  interesting  questions.  It  has  been 
a  unique  experience  for  our  two  ac- 
tresses who  portray  Lizzie  to  analyze 
and  develop  her  on-stage  character 
from  clues  in  her  inquest  testimony  the 
one  and  only  time  she  spoke  of  the  day 
of  the  murders  to  anyone  at  all." 

The  set  for  the  show  exactly  dupli- 
cated the  Borden  house  sitting  room, 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  murders,  based 
on  original  photographic  evidence 
from  Fall  River,  and  also  included  his- 
torically-accurate duplicates  of  Lizzie 
Borden's  infamous  light  blue  Bedford 
cord  dress  (that  it  is  believed  she  wore 
on  the  morning  of  the  murders,  and 
later  burned  in  a  kitchen  stove)  and 
courtroomapparel,  as  well  as  the  skulls 
of  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  which 
were  created  especially  for  the  produc- 
tion. Other  "murder  museum"  exhib- 
its were  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Towpath  House  Restaurant. 

Trie  production  was  directed  by 
Paul  Licitra,  Ellen  Schmidt  served  as 
Assistant  Producer,  and  costumes  were 
designed  by  Catherine  Mover  of 
Doylestown  and  Patricia  Hibbert  of 
Morrisville. 
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Bridget  Sullivan 


♦  Lizzie's  "Confession"? 
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William  S.  Borden 
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Readers9  Deliberations 

To  the  Editor: 

The  program  by  Mike  Wilkerson  and  Barrister  Productions  (The  Country  Lawyer:  LiTzie  Borden  Took 
An  Axe?,  Discovery  Channel,  September  18,  1994)  was  a  disappointment. 

Wilkerson's  participation  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  promoting  himself.  He  offered  nothing 
new,  showed  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  embellished  the  program  with  the  same  old  rehash 
of  facts  (some  wrong)  in  a  weird  setting  and  sound.  No  elaboration  of  new  theories  was  evident. 
The  local  folks  did  a  respectable  job  under  the  circumstances  of  this  low  budget  production. 
I  can  only  wonder  what  it  might  have  been  if  my  friend,  David  Kent,  had  lived  his  dream. 
There  is  still  an  opportunity  for  someone  to  produce  a  classic  documentary  on  the  case. 
Unsolved  Mysteries  and  (A&E's)  Biography  —  here  is  your  cue! 

Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Flynn 

Portland,  ME 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  summer  issue  of  1994,  the  published  story  "A  Closer  Look  at  Actress  Nance  O'Neil"  printed 
an  error  ...  not  one  by  me,  but  by  you,  the  editor.  It  is  not  true  that  Nance  O'Neil  had  taken  an  interest 
in  films  in  1913.  Her  appearance  to  watch  the  D.  W.  Griffith  filming  of  "Judith  of  Bethulia"  had  another 
motive. 

Although  I  tried  to  not  be  tike  Arnold  Brown  and  sent  into  the  Quarterly  twenty-six  pages,  much  of 
the  Nance  O'Neil  story  was  not  printed  to  conserve  space  ...  (but)  the  assumption  of  the  editor  was 
incorrect  and  does  not  fit  the  facts. 

The  fact  alone  that  Nance  O'Neil  did  not  appear  in  movies  until  sixteen  years  later  should  be  proof 
enough.  And  if  that  is  not  enough,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  —  D.  W.  Griffith  did  not  like  Nance  O'Neil. 

Sincerely, 

Judy  P.  Curry 

Salem,  NH 

To  the  Editor: 

It  has  been  noted  by  numerous  writers  that  the  song  "My  Ain  Countree"  was  sung  at  Lizzie  Borden's 
funeral,  and  that  the  same  phrase  was  carved  into  a  mantlepiece  at  Maplecroft.  The  lyrics  to  the  song 
are  from  a  poem  by  Scottish  poet  Allan  Cunningham  (1784-1842).  Judge  Robert  Sullivan  researched 
the  poem  and  included  one  stanza  in  his  1974  book,  Goodbye,  Lizzie  Borden.  Since  then,  several  writers 
have  included  the  same  stanza  in  their  works  on  the  case.  I  located  the  poem  in  the  Book  of  Scottish 
Verse.  The  title  given  there  is  "Hame,  Hame,  Hame."  Here  is  the  complete  text: 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  O  hame  fain  would  I  be  — 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countree! 

When  the  flower  is  i'  the  bud  and  the  leaf  is  on  the  tree, 
The  larks  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countree; 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  O  hame  fain  would  I  be  — 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countree! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyaltie's  beginning  for  to  fa', 
The  bonnie  White  Rose  it  is  withering  an'  a'; 
But  I'll  water  't  wi'  the  blude  of  usurping  tyrannie, 
And  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  countree. 

O,  there's  nocht  now  frae  ruin  my  country  can  save, 
But  the  keys  o'  kind  heaven,  to  open  the  grave; 
That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  who  died  for  loyaltie 
May  rise  again  an' fight  for  their  ain  countree. 

The  great  now  are  gane,  a'wha  ventured  to  save, 
The  new  grass  is  springing  on  the  tap  o'  their  grave; 
But  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blythe  in  my  e'e, 
'I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  countree.' 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  O  hame  fain  would  I  be  — 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countree! 

Several  writers  have  interpreted  the  third  stanza  as  "Lizzie's  confession";  I  believe  that  they  overstate 
the  case.  Lizzie  did  not  write  "My  Ain  Countree,"  and  her  liking  for  it  proves  only  that  she  had 
regrettable  taste;  what  Victoria  Lincoln's  mother,  a  neighbor  of  Lizzie's,  noted  as  a  "sort  of  sickening" 
sentimentality.  I  enjoy  researching  the  Borden  case  —  that  does  not  mean  I  am  guilty  of  parricide  or 
hatchet  murder  (though  some  people  are  suspicious). 

What  does  seem  apparent  is  that  the  Borden  sisters  had  an  affinity  for  Scotland  and  things  Scottish, 
given  this  ballad,  Emma's  trip  to  Scotland  in  1906,  and  the  names  of  Lizzie's  pets:  Donald  Stuart, 
Royal  Nelson,  and  Laddie  Miller.  Perhaps  miserly  Andrew  Borden  admired  the  Scottish  for  their 
legendary  thrift  and  passed  this  appreciation  along  to  his  daughters. 

Sincerely, 

Benny  N.  Bounds 

Clermont,  FL 
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The 

Editor's  m 
Verdict 


At  last,  here  it  is ...  what  has  to  be  the  most  eagerly-awaited 
issue  of  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  ever!  And  that's  not  just 
because  this  is  our  special  second  year  anniversary  double 
issue,  either. 

Alas,  a  word  of  apology  and  some  explanation  is  in  or- 
der. When  we  started  working  on  what  was  to  be  our  Fall 
(October/  November)  issue  of  1994,  we  experienced  some 
major  computer  malfunctions  —  in  short,  the  template  file 
from  which  we  had  been  creating  each  issue  crashed.  We 
had  to  rebuild  the  file  from  scratch,  which  delayed  us  for 
more  than  a  month. 

With  the  pending  holiday  season,  we  finally  faced  the  fact 
that  the  issue  would  have  to  be  pushed  back  to  January  — 
and  the  idea  to  put  out  a  double  issue  was  suggested  to  com- 
memorate our  second  anniversary. 

Then,  the  ghost  of  Lizzie  seemed  to  wreak  havoc  with  us 
again. 

In  response  to  the  documentary  aired  on  the  Discovery 
Channel  last  Fall  (Lizzie  Borden  Took  An  Axe?),  we  were  del- 
uged with  new  subscriptions  and  inquiries  about  the  news- 
letter. Our  mailing  list  nearly  doubled,  and  our  humble  staff 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

I  might  explain  that  by  staff  I  mean  yours  truly.  For  the 
past  two  years  all  of  the  layout,  typesetting,  file  updating, 
mailing  lists,  and  subscriptions  for  the  LBQ  have  been 
handled  by  me  ...  and  me  alone.  When  we  were  just  a  fledg- 
ling little  newsletter,  it  was  an  easy  task.  Now,  with  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  all-things-Lizzie,  we  found  that  the  news- 
letter was  getting  too  big  to  handle. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  may  also  not  know  that  the  news- 
letter is  published  out  of  Bristol  Community  College  (BCC) 
as  a  side  project.  We  do  not  employ  any  BCC  staff  or  faculty 
members  to  produce  the  publication.  Even  my  own  services 
are  not  compensated  and  voluntary  ...  which  means  when 
my  full-time  commitments  heat  up  the  newsletter,  unfortu- 
nately, gets  placed  on  the  back  burner.  I  know  as  a  paid  sub- 
scriber, that  doesn't  mean  much  ...  but  it's  the  fact  of  the 
matter. 

When  I  first  proposed  this  project  two  years  ago,  I  essen- 
tially envisioned  the  LBQ  as  a  forum  for  Lizzie  Borden  buffs 
to  keep  in  touch  with  local  events  —  as  well  as  other  hap- 
penings around  the  world.  The  price  of  a  subscription  basi- 
cally covers  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  ...  and  what- 
ever minimal  supplies  are  needed  to  produce  the  publica- 
tion. I  even  use  my  own  computer  system  to  design  and  lay- 
out each  issue. 

In  short,  this  isn't  what  you  would  call  a  money-making 
venture. 

But  it  has  become  a  popular  and  well-respected  publica- 
tion ...  that  was  all-too-evident  when  many  of  you  became 
concerned  that  you  had  missed  an  issue  or —  worse  yet  — 
that  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  was  no  more. 

Fear  not  —  with  persistence  and  diligence,  we  were  able 


to  finally  complete  the  issue  you  are  now  holding  in  your 
hands.  Again,  many  apologies  to  all  our  subscribers  who 
wrote  and  called  asking  for  their  Fall  issue  ...  and  then  for 
their  Spring  issue.  I'm  sorry  we  couldn't  answer  all  of  you 
personally,  and  I  hope  this  special  double  edition  was  worth 
the  wait. 

And  as  a  means  of  saying  "thank  you"  for  your  patience 
and  understanding,  we  are  going  to  mail  out  an  extra  issue 
to  all  of  you  currently  on  the  subscription  list.  So  if  your  sub 
is  set  to  expire  this  Spring,  you'll  be  getting  the  Summer  is- 
sue as  well  at  no  extra  charge. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  solemn  vow  that  this  will  never  hap- 
pen again ...  but  given  the  fact  that  the  entire  production  of 
this  newsletter  is  dependent  on  machines  ...  I  think  you 
known  that's  a  promise  I  can't  keep. 

But  we  will  make  every  effort  to  stay  on  a  fairly  regular 
schedule.  You  can  expect  the  next  edition  —  which  will  be 
noticeably  smaller  than  this  one  —  in  late  May  or  early  June. 
The  remaining  1995  issues  should  be  mailed  in  August  and 
then  in  November.  Then  again,  if  there's  a  particularly  inter- 
esting story  we'd  like  to  cover,  we  may  delay  it  a  week  or  so 
to  make  sure  the  information  you're  getting  is  up-to-date. 

A  final  word  on  the  matter:  adhering  to  a  somewhat  loose 
schedule  is  not  that  uncommon.  I  subscribe  to  two  other 
newsletters  whose  publishers  don't  even  guarantee  a  given 
number  of  issues  in  any  calendar  year.  They  sometimes  do 
four  issues,  sometimes  six.  With  a  limited  subject  like  ours,  I 
think  it's  worthwhile  to  allow  some  leeway  when  sharing 
information. 

Whew! 

Now,  on  to  bigger  and  better  things!  Just  briefly,  the  Arts 
&  Entertainment  cable  network  (A&E)  will  be  airing  Lizzie 
Borden:  A  Woman  Accused,  a  new  documentary  by  Greystone 
Productions,  on  Friday,  April  7  at  8:00  p.m.  (EST).  The  show 
will  air  again  at  12:00  midnight  (EST).  I  haven't  seen  the  fin- 
ished product,  but  it  should  be  worth  viewing! 

Folks  at  the  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  their 
Tourism  Committee  are  again  stirring  up  talk  about  a  Lizzie 
Borden  exhibit  at  Heritage  State  Park  (near  the  Battleship 
Cove).  Although  no  solid  plans  have  been  presented,  we'll 
keep  you  posted  on  what  happens. 

Fans  of  the  Internet  and  America  Online  can  send  e-mail, 
letters,  or  submissions  to  us  at:  "LBQuarter@aol.com."  I'm 
also  working  with  my  computer  whiz  friend  to  see  if  we  can 
upload  each  issue  of  the  LBQ  onto  American  Online  and /or 
the  Internet  before  the  end  of  1995.  If  and  when  it  happens ... 
you'll  be  the  first  to 
know! 

Until  next  time, 
thanks  again  for 
supporting    us 
and   for  your 
never-ending 
interest     in 
Miss  Lizzie. 
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Lo  and  behold  these  many  months  later,  we  probably  should  be  conducting  a  survey  of  the  O.  J.  Simpson  Trial 
rather  than  Lizzie  Borden.  But  we've  managed  to  tally  your  responses  and  here  are  the  results  gleaned  from  some 
35  odd  responses,  along  with  the  winners  of  our  random  drawing... 

•  If  you  were  on  the  Lizzie  Borden  jury,  how  would  you  have  voted? 
"GUILTY"  - 17  votes;  "NOT  GUILTY"  - 14  votes;  NO  RESPONSE  -  4  votes. 

•  Who  do  you  think  committed  the  Borden  murders? 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  -  27  votes;  UNCLE  JOHN  MORSE/  WILLIAMS.  BORDEN-  2  votes  each;  ASSORTED  ANSWERS 
(Lizzie  and  Emma;  Lizzie  and  Bridget)  -  4  votes. 

•  What  is  the  BEST  book  you've  ever  read  on  the  case? 

VICTORIA  LINCOLN  (A  Private  Disgrace)  -  12  votes;  ROBERT  SULLIVAN  (Goodbye  Lizzie  Borden)  /  EDWIN  H. 
PORTER  (The  Fall  River  Tragedy)  -  5  votes  each;  DAVID  KENT  (Forty  Whacks)  -  3  votes;  ARNOLD  R.  BROWN  (The 
Final  Chapter)  -  2  votes;  JOYCE  WILUAMS  (A  Case  Book)  - 1  vote. 

•  What  is  the  WORST  book  you've  ever  read  on  the  case? 

ARNOLD  R.  BROWN  (The  Final  Chapter)  -  13  votes;  FRANK  SPIERING  (Lizzie)  -  7  votes;  EDWARD  RADIN  (The 
Untold  Story)  /  TODD  LUND  AY  (77k?  Mystery  Unveiled)  /  VICTORIA  LINCOLN  (A  Private  Disgrace)  -  2  votes  each; 
DAVID  KENT  (Forty  Whacks)  /  CHARLES  &  LOUISE  SAMUELS  (Girl  in  the  House  of  Hate)  - 1  vote  each. 

•  What  is  the  BEST  play  you've  ever  seen /read  based  on  the  case? 

Slaughter  on  Second  Street  (Kent)  -  5  votes;  Blood  Relations  (Pollock)  -  4  votes;  Fall  River  Follies  (Giffin)  /  Lizzie  Borden 
of  Fall  River  (Kelly)  /  Lizzie!  (Haskell)  - 1  vote  each. 

•  What  is  the  WORST  play  you've  ever  seen /read  based  on  the  case? 

Slaughter  on  Second  Street  (Kent)  -  3  votes;  Goodbye  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  (de  la  Torre)  - 1  vote. 

•  What  Lizzie  Borden  item /memorabilia  do  you  think  is  the  most  tacky? 

MANY  ASSORTED  ANSWERS — Top  Three:  Lizzie  Plate  -  4  votes;  Axe/  Hatchet  replicas  -  4  votes;  Andrew  Borden 
Dead  on  Sofa  Paperweight  -  3  votes. 

•  What  Lizzie  Borden  item/ memorabilia  do  you  most  cherish? 

AGAIN,  MANY  DIFFERENT  ANSWERS  —  Top  Three:  Various  books  on  the  case  -  7  votes;  Lizzie  Calendar  -  2 
votes;  Various  Lizzie  photographs  -  2  votes. 

•  What  actress  do  you  think  would  best  play  Lizzie  Borden? 

QUITE  AN  ASSORTMENTOF  NAMES— Top  Three:  JODIE  FOSTER-  6  votes;  KATHYB ATES-  4  votes;  ELIZABETH 
MONTGOMERY  (again)  -  2  votes. 

•  How  long  have  you  been  interested  in  the  Borden  case? 

RANGES  FROM  2  TO  63  YEARS! 

And  our  winners... 

WINNER  OF  A  LIFETIME  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  LBQ: 

•  DAVID  ROSEBERRY  of  Fall  River,  MA! 

WINNER  OF  A  COPY  OF  TIM  KELLY'S  PLAY: 
•  NANCIE  WOLFE  of  Danville,  VTl 
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The  Bibliographic  Borden 

Feminism,  Fiction  and  French  Poems 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 


Hello,  again,  loyal  readers!  Once  again 
here  is  another  exciting  installment  of 
Bibliographic  Borden.  As  always,  I  have 
a  great  assortment  of  stuff  to  tell  you 
about.  So,  lefs  get  started... 

•  Schofield,  Ann.  "Lizzie  Borden 
Took  An  Axe:  History,  Feminism  and 
American  Culture/'  Annals  of  Schol- 
arship, (Spring  1993):  91-103. 

Lizzie  has  been  a  favorite  of  writers 
almost  since  the  axe  was  swung.  This 
scholarly  article  examined  the  way  in 
which  Lizzie's  character  has  been  por- 
trayed in  fiction.  The  facts  of  the  case 
itself,  as  they  have  been  in  many  nov- 
els, are  of  secondary  importance.  The 
motivation  and  the  types  of  stories 
Lizzie  inspired  were  probed  in  depth 
by  Schofield. 

She  identified  and  explained  what 
she  felt  were  the  two  Lizzie  fiction 
genres.  Numerous  examples  were 
given  from  many  well-known  novels, 
short  stories,  operas,  and  plays. 
Themes  such  as  gender,  violence,  and 
sexuality  were  discussed  and  com- 
pared. 

This  lengthy  article  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  anyone  who  studies  the  many  fic- 
tionalized forms  Lizzie  has  taken.  The 
author's  points  were  thorough  and 
well-researched. 

•  Hulme,  John.  Guillaume 
Chequespierre  and  the  OiseSalon.  New 
York,  NY:  Harper  &  Row  Publishers, 
1985:  25,  45. 

Lizzie  shows  up  in  the  weirdest 
places.  When  I  got  this  in  the  mail  from 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Flynn  (many  thanks!),  I 
didn't  quite  understand  exactly  what 
it  was.  Then,  after  a  little  reading  out 
loud,  I  realized  it  was  the  famous  Lizzie 
poem  in  a  sort-of  fake  French. 

Intrigued,  I  got  the  whole  book 
through  interlibrary  loan.  It  was  a  col- 
lection of  well-known  poems,  songs, 
literary  bits,  etc.  They  were  all  done  in 
macaronic  form.  (That's  the  literary 
word  for  the  sort-of  fake  French.)  It  was 
quite  challenging  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  the  real  item  was.  Translations 
were  given  in  the  back. 

The  choice  of  fake  French  words  for 


Lizzie's  poem  was  clever.  I  never 
would  have  though  of  ending  it  with 
the  words  "fort  Taiwan,"  but  it  works 
if  you  say  it  out  loud.  The  footnotes 
were  a  hoot,  too. 

•  Stephens,  August  "Hatchet-Job 
Heiress."  Wild  Women:  Crusaders, 
Curmudgeons  and  Completely 
Corsetless  Ladies  in  the  Otherwise  Vir- 
tuous Victorian  Era.  Berkeley,  CA: 
Conari  Press,  1992:  68-69. 

I  liked  this  little  essay.  I  liked  the 
whole  book,  actually.  It  was  a  fun  read, 
for  all  its  faults  in  the  fact  department. 
If  you  ever  thought  that  all  the  women 
of  the  Victorian  era  were  retiring  little 
flowers,  you  should  read  this. 

The  bit  on  Lizzie  was  slightly  less 
than  accurate,  portraying  the  unproven 
as  fact  in  several  places.  Her  friendship 
with  Nance  O'Neil,  for  example,  was 
described  as  a  "widely  publicized  af- 
fair." 

Still,  I  liked  Stephens'  style.  He 
made  a  quick  retelling  very  entertain- 
ing and  included  a  nice  little  interview 
with  one  of  Lizzie's  neighbors.  Plus,  it 
was  nice  to  see  Lizzie  anthologized  in 
some  nice  company  for  a  change  in- 
stead of  the  usual  crop  of  murderers. 

•  Berger,  Gilda  and  Melvin  Berger. 
Bizarre  Murders.  New  York,  NY:  Julian 
Messner,  1983:  24-29. 

Berger  provided  a  good,  well- 
rounded  retelling  of  the  crime  and 
Lizzie's  life.  This  short  overview,  in- 
tended for  children,  was  explained 
plainly  and  accurately.  The  author  not 
only  gave  the  facts,  but  also  described 
the  ways  society  was  different  back 
then  and  how  this  affected  the  case.  The 
public  perception  of  women  was  men- 
tioned several  times. 

This  was  a  surprisingly  sophisti- 
cated overviewfor  its  length,  especially 
when  you  consider  the  intended  audi- 
ence. It  was  compact,  but  well-ex- 
ecuted. Like  many  of  the  items  aimed 
at  children,  it  rivaled  the  stuff  aimed  at 
adults  —  especially  in  the  clarity  de- 
partment. 

•  Jordan,  Elizabeth.  "Lizzie  Borden 
and  the  Murders."  Three  Rousing 
Cheers,  New  York,  NY:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  Inc.,  1938: 116-126. 


I  think  I  crowed  a  few  issues  back 
about  finding  this  book  on  a  stack  of 
donations  after  years  of  looking  for  a 
copy.  Well,  I  finally  got  around  to  in- 
cluding it  here.  Jordan  was  a  reporter 
who  covered  the  Borden  trial  for  the 
New  York  World.  Here  she  presented  her 
memories  of  the  events  and  Miss 
Lizzie. 

Unfortunately,  she  had  a  terrible 
memory.  By  my  counting,  this  retelling 
contained  at  least  sixteen  major  factual 
errors.  Jordan  believed  in  Lizzie's  in- 
nocence, but  her  argument  is  so  full  of 
glaring  mistakes  you'll  doubt  the 
woman  even  attended  the  right  trial. 

Still,  it  was  an  entertaining  read.  As 
bad  as  her  recollection  seems,  it  was 
interesting  to  read  a  first-hand  account 
of  a  witness  to  the  trial.  If  nothing  else, 
this  essay  shows  how  much  misinfor- 
mation there  was  on  the  events  and 
how  it  was  spread. This  book  was  mis- 
takenly credited  to  Elizabeth  "Porter" 
in  Edward  Radin's  bibliography  (Lizzie 
Borden:  Die  Untold  Story). 

I  also  recently  found  a  couple  of  in- 
teresting mentions  of  Lizzie  during  my 
searching. The  first  was  a  review  of  the 
soundtrack  to  the  movie  Honeymoon  in 
Vegas.  The  reviewer  felt  that  Billy  Joel 
"does  a  Lizzie  Borden"  to  several  Elvis 
songs.  Not  only  is  Lizzie  now  a  part  of 
American  culture,  she's  becoming  a 
word  phrase! 

The  other  was  in  an  article  about  Bill 
Buckner,  the  Red  Sox  first  baseman. 
The  writer  compared  his  mistake  (min- 
ing a  catch  during  the  World  Series 
game)  as  a  crime  New  Englanders  feel 
make  him  "worse  than  Lizzie  Borden." 

That's  all  for  now  ...  see  you  next 
issue. 
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"Will  the  REAL  Bridget  Sullivan  please  stand  up!" 

The  Borden  Maid:  Myths  and  Legends 


By  George  E.  Quigley 


One  of  the  most  intriguing  subplots  in  the  tale  of  Lizzie 
Borden  is  the  fate  of  the  maid,  Bridget  Sullivan.  The  true  fate 
of  Bridget  has  eluded  historians  almost  as  much  as  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Bordens'  murderer.  The  most  prevalent  theory  is 
that  she  returned  to  her  native  Ireland  and  then  subsequently 
re-emigrated  to  Montana,  where  she  modestly  lived  out  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Where  did  she  go?  Why  is  there  even  a  question  as  to 
what  became  of  the  one  person  who  may  have  held  the  clue 
to  cracking  the  Borden  murder  case? 

Perhaps  somewhere  within  her  evasiveness  lies  the  truth. 

Imagine  the  now-deceased  Bridget  Sullivan  making  the 
rounds  of  the  fledgling  television  game  shows  in  the  early 
fifties.  Garry  Moore  asks,  "Number  one,  what  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Bridget  Sullivan." 

"Number  two,  what  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Bridget  Sullivan." 

"Number  three,  what  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Bridget  Sullivan." 

"Only  one  of  these  women  is  the  real  Bridget  Sullivan 
and  has  sworn  to  Tell  the  Truth.  Panel,  please  follow  along 
as  I  read  her  statement,"  Garry  says. 

"I,  Bridget  Sullivan,  came  to  America  as  a  young  girl  and 
found  employment  as  a  domestic  in  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts. After  the  family  for  which  I  worked  suffered  a  great 
tragedy,  I  traveled  to  Montana  and  married.  I  remained  there 
in  relative  anonymity  until  now.  The  reason  for  my  appear- 
ance on  this  show  is  that  I  am  the  only  living  person  who 
knows  what  really  happened  on  that  day  in  1892,  when  An- 
drew and  Abby  Borden  were  murdered  with  an  axe.  Yes,  I 
am  the  famous  maid  of  Lizzie  Borden. 

Signed,  Bridget  Sullivan." 

Garry  continues:  "All  right,  panel,  only  one  of  these 
women  is  the  real  Bridget  Sullivan  and  has  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth." 

Well,  I  would  be  the  panel  would  be  stumped  by  this  con- 
testant, for  all  three  women  would  have  sat  there  on  live 
television  and  lied  until  their  noses  grew  longer. 

On  June  7, 1893,  the  third  day  of  Lizzie  Borden's  trial  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Bridget  Sullivan  testified  she 
was  26  years  old  and  had  come  to  this  country  "seven  years 
previous."  She  would  have  been  born  in  1867.  Numerous 
reports  have  her  dying  in  Montana  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  state  of  Montana  docu- 
mented on  June  20,  1905  John  M.  Sullivan  and  Bridget 
Sullivan  were  issued  a  marriage  license.  According  to  this 
license,  Bridget's  birth  date  was  February  3,  1871.  If  this 
woman  died  in  1948,  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  would  have 
been  77  years  old. 

If  the  woman  who  died  at  the  County  Hospital  in  Butte, 
Montana  in  1948,  as  recorded  by  the  Montana  Standard  on 


August  31, 1975  was 
the  same  Bridget 
Sullivan,  she  would 
have  had  to  been  81 
years  old.  That 
would  have  made 
her  19  when  she  il- 
legally arrived  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land in  May  of  1886. 
The  next  docu- 
ment we  have  is 
from  the  Butte,  Sil- 
ver Bow  Clerk  and 
Recorder  of  the 
Courthouse  in  Butte, 
Montana.  It  is 
Bridget  Sullivan's 
death  certificate 
which  states  she  was 
born  in  1875. 


Is  this  the  Borden  maid,  Bridget  Sullivan? 


This  certificate  makes  her  73  years  old. 

This  keeps  getting  better! 

In  this  same  woman's  will,  filed  on  April  14,  1948  in  the 
Third  District  Court  of  the  State  of  Montana,  it  states  that 
Bridget  Sullivan  died  on  March  25, 1948.  The  four-page  cer- 
tificate was  made  and  witnessed  on  March  20, 1942.  Bridget 
states  her  age  as  69.  When  she  died  six  years  later,  she  would 
have  been  75. 

The  next  documentation  we  find  is  etched  in  stone  ...  at 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  there  lies  Sullivan,  John  M.  (1868  - 
1939)  and  Bridget  (1869  -  1948).  Hmm.  This  woman  is  79 
years  old  at  death. 

The  1900  U.S.  Censuslists  a  Bridget  Sullivan  of  Anaconda, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1868.  She  would  be  70  years  old  in  1948. 

The  1910  U.S.  Census  records  her  as  born  in  1870  ...  in 
1948  she  would  be  68. 

The  1920  U.S.  Census  has  her  date  of  birth  as  1872.  She 
would  be  64  in  1948. 

In  WJw  Were  My  Ancestors  by  Riobard  O'Dwyer,  N.T.,  the 
date  of  birth  listed  for  Bridget  Sullivan  is  March,  1864.  In 
this  case,  she  would  be  84  in  1948. 

All-told,  this  woman  was  born  in  1864, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875,  and  again  in  1875. 

When  she  died  she  was  64,  68,  70,  73,  75,  77,  79,  81,  82, 
and  84  years  old.  Nine  different  dates  of  birth  spanning 
eleven  years  and  ten  ages  at  death  spanning  two  decades. 

Did  she  lie  about  her  age?  Are  the  records  a  little  off  the 
mark?  Are  the  reporters  and  authors  a  bit  careless? 

See  "Looking  for  Bridget,"  page  18 
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"Lizzie  Borden  Had  A  Secret" 

Understanding  the  Trickey-McHenry  Affair 


By  Edward  Thibault 


As  you  well  know,  when  you  read  a 
book  or  see  a  movie,  there  is  always  a 
main  story  as  well  as  one  or  more  sub- 
stories.  True  life  dramas  are  no  excep- 
tions. Lizzie  Borden  and  the  Borden 
murders  follows  this  course.  The  dress 
burning  incident  and  alleged  attempt 
to  buy  poison  are  two  examples. 

Along  with  these  is  the  so-called 
'Trickey-McHenry Affair,"  also  known 
as  'The  Boston  Globe  Scandal."  Henry 
Trickey  was  a  reporter  for  The  Boston 
Globe  and  Edwin  McHenry  was  a  pri- 
vate detective. 

Henry  Trickey  was  first  employed 
in  Boston  at  a  law  office.  To  supplement 
his  income  he  began  writing  articles  for 
various  newspapers.  His  style  finally 
landed  him  a  position  with  the  Globe 
in  1884  as  a  police  reporter.  Trickey 
worked  closely  with  the  police  and  as- 
sisted them  in  solving  a  number  of 
cases.  He  remained  on  good  terms  with 
the  police  by  heralding  their  work 
whenever  possible. 

Edwin  McHenry  and  his  wife  oper- 
ated a  small  detective  agency  in  Provi- 
dence, RI.  They  sought  investigative 
employment  wherever  they  could  find 
it. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  a  vague  un- 
derstanding of  this  story.  In  research- 
ing it,  I  became  very  confused.  Depend- 
ing on  what  you  read,  it  became  very 
evident  that  sides  were  being  taken. 
One  source  would  blame  McHenry  for 
the  hoax  while  another  would  blame 
Trickey.  Naturally,  the  newspapers  pro- 
tected their  comrade  and  put  the  en- 
tire blame  on  McHenry.  Edwin  Porter 
devoted  an  entire  chapter  in  his  book 
about  it.  He  wrote  that  the  matter  was 
"so  delicate"  that  few  newspapers  at- 
tempted to  publish  anything  about  it. 

The  events  leading  to  the  story  be- 
gan shortly  after  the  murders  and  be- 
came public  on  October  10, 1892,  when 
The  Boston  Globe's  front  page  was  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  Lizzie  Borden. 
Its  headlines  stated  that  Lizzie  had  a 
"secret,"  and  that  her  father  discovered 
it  and  harsh  words  followed .  The  news- 
paper continued  by  claiming  it  had  the 
names  and  statements  of  25  people, 
who  said  they  were  "New  Witnesses." 

These  people,  they  said,  "were 
people  who  ranked  high  in  Fall  River 
and  had  no  reason  to  speak  maliciously 
against  MissBorden."  One  of  the  docu- 
ments stated  that  a  neighbor  claimed 
to  have  seen  the  blinds  in  the  guest 


Reporter  Henry  G.  Trickey. 

room  open  just  as  Mr.  Borden  was  en- 
tering the  house.  Another  claimed  to 
have  heard  screams  and  saw  Lizzie  at 
the  window.  Yet  another  claimed  that 
a  neighboring  couple  had  visited  the 
Borden  house  the  day  before  the  trag- 
edy and  heard  Mr.  Borden  tell  Lizzie 
he  would  give  her  a  day  to  name  the 
man  who  got  her  in  trouble  or  leave  his 
house. 

One  even  made  reference  to  the 
maid,  Bridget  Sullivan,  being  offered 
money  by  Lizzie  not  to  talk  to  the  po- 
lice. 

Trickey's  information  of  the  state- 
ments of  these  "new  witnesses"  cov- 
ered most  of  the  Globe's  paper  that  day. 
Needless  to  say,  the  attack  on  Lizzie  s 
characterstirred  up  a  hornet'snest.  The 
Globe  sold  out  its  200,000  copies  and 
another  edition  was  quickly  printed 
and  rushed  to  news  dealers.  Finally, 
Lizzie's  lawyer,  Andrew  Jennings, 
made  a  statement  that  "all  these  state- 
ments were  lies"  and  "that  he  could  not 
locate  any  of  the  alleged  witnesses  in 
the  City  Directory  or  even  anyone  who 
had  heard  of  them." 

Lizzie's  personal  physician  also 
made  a  statement  to  the  fact  that 
"Lizzie  had  no  secret." 

Henry  Trickey,  as  well  as  the  Globe, 
soon  realized  that  their  "scoop"  was  no 
more  than  a  pack  of  fabricated  lies  and 
that  McHenry  had  used  them.  The 
newspaper  visualized  it  being  forced 
into  near-bankruptcy  if  Lizzie  decided 
to  take  legal  action.  Legal  action  never 
came  into  being  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  lawyers  were  too  involved  in 
Lizzie's  upcoming  trial  and  that  more 


publicity  would  harm  their  efforts  in 
accjuittine  her. 

The  following  day  (October  11),  The 
Boston  Globe's  front  page  featured  a  full 
retraction  of  Trickey's  story  and  put  the 
blame  on  Edwin  McHenry.  They  also 
published  a  public  apology  to  Lizzie 
Borden  and  other  persons  affected  by 
their  story. 

Edwin  Porter  wrote  of  his  interview 
with  McHenry  in  regards  to  the  affair. 
McHenry  had  been  in  New  York  City 
when  he  heard  of  the  Borden  murders. 
He  returned  the  next  day  and  began 
investigating  on  his  own.  Shortly  after 
he  was  employed  by  Marshal  Rufus 
Hilliard  to  aid  the  police  in  their  search 
and  investigationson  the  case.  Marshal 
Hilliard's  actions  may  have  been  a  bit 
surprising  to  his  fellow  officers. 
McHenry  had  work  on  only  one  other 
case  in  Fall  River  before  the  Borden 
murders,  and  his  investigations  on  that 
case  did  not  impress  the  authorities, 
nor  did  they  rely  on  any  of  the  infor- 
mation submitted  by  him. 

According  to  McHenry,  Trickey  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  working  for  the 
police  on  the  case.  Trickey,  being  an 
eager  reporter,  approached  McHenry 
and  urged  him  to  reveal  any  informa- 
tion he  had  in  order  to  scoop  the  other 
newspapers.  This  could  be  considered 
a  strange  request  on  McHenry's  part, 
because  both  men  were  not  on  so 
friendly  terms.  They  had  met  in  con- 
nection with  other  cases  and  their  un- 
friendliness stemmed  from  a  case  in 
Colorado  in  which  they  were  both  in- 
volved. 

McHenry  claimed  that  a  price  was 
offered  by  Trickey  for  the  information. 
This  was  a  tempting  offer,  McHenry 
admitted.  Tempting  because  he  had 
been  refused  payment  of  $106  for  his 
services  by  the  City  of  Fall  River.  This 
refusal  was  the  result  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Fall  River  Herald  Nezos  criticizing 
the  Marshal  for  hiring  McHenry. 
McHenry  continued  his  investigations 
and  paid  for  any  expenses  himself, 
bringing  him  to  almost  destitution. 

McFIenry  claimed  that  Trickey  was 
so  enraged  after  the  publication  of  the 
story  that  he  approached  McHenry  in 
Providence  and  threatened  his  life. 
McHenry  stated  that  the  only  informa- 
tion he  gave  Trickev  was  that  he,  his 
wife,  and  Bridget  Sullivan  were  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution.  He  also 
claimed  that  he  had  not  named  wit- 
See  "Trickey  Business,"  page  14 
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"Lizzie  Borden  Again" 

Lizzie's  Tilden-Thurber  "Confession" 


By  Paul  Fletcher 


Lizzie  Borden  Again. 

Headline  of  a  discreet  story  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Providence  Daily  Jour- 
nal (February  16, 1897). 

The  closing  of  Tilden  and  Thurber's 
Jewelers  —  originally  a  staple  of  the 
carriage  trade  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  —  a  few  years  ago  reminded  me 
of  a  story  about  that  venerable  old  firm 
and  Lizzie  Borden. 

Talk  about  Hard  Copy1.  —  stories 
about  Lizzie  were  usually  part  fact  and 
part  fiction,  even  when  they  were  not 
downright  salacious.  There  were  al- 
ways so  many  rumors  and  innuendos 
about  the  case.  But  no,  I'm  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint: this  one  is  not  salacious  at  all. 

The  facts  are  these:  on  February  16, 
1897,  five  years  after  Lizzie  was  acquit- 
ted of  murdering  her  penny-pinching 
millionaire  father,  Andrew,  age  70,  and 
her  stepmother,  Abby,  age  65,  a  story 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Provi- 
dence Daily  journal  (as  it  was  known 
back  then)  that  a  warrant  had  been  is- 
sued for  Lizzie's  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
shoplifting.  No  follow-up  story  ever 
appeared,  and  it  was  widely  assumed 
that  the  case  had  been  privately  settled. 

In  the  first  paragraph  the  Journal 
reporter  wrote:  "It  is  but  a  brief  period 
since  notoriety  attached  itself  to  Miss 
Borden's  character.  Lizzie  Borden, 
daughter  of  Andrew  J.  and  Abby 
Borden  of  Fall  River,  who  were  found 
murdered  in  their  home  in  that  city  a 
few  years  ago ...  The  young  woman  has 
been  a  frequent  visitor  to  this  city  and 
a  customer  of  the  Tilden-Thurber  Com- 
pany." 

It  had  been  common  knowledge  in 
Fall  River  that  Lizzie  was  a  kleptoma- 
niac and  I  remember  the  late  Constance 
Winslow,  formerly  director  of  the  Fall 
River  HistoricalSociety,  once  telling  me 
that  whenever  Lizzie  entered  her 
husband'sjewelry  store  on  North  Main 
Street  in  Fall  River,  he'd  keep  an  eye 
on  her  and  send  her  father  the  bill  for 
anything  she  shoplifted. 
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Fall  River's  Victoria  Lincoln  in  A 
Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden  by  Day- 
light weaves  an  interesting  theory 
around  this  known  proclivity  of 
Lizzie's;  all  the  local  merchants  knew 
that  old  Andrew  was  always  good  for 
whatever  Lizzie  took. 

(Incidentally,  my  late  grandfather, 
Bernard  Sweeney  —  of  the  old  M. 
Sweeney  Moving  Company  that  dated 
back  to  1878  —  did  business  with 
Lizzie  after  she  was  acquitted  and 
moved  to  her  mansion,  Maplecroft,  on 
the  hill.  Grandpa  always  said  Lizzie 
was  a  good  tipper.) 

Paul  Fletcher's  relatives 

had  a  business  on 

Borden  at  Third  Street, 

a  hatchefs  throw  down 

Second  Street,  the  site 

of  the  Borden  murders. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ruckus  about  the 
case  nowadays,  things  had  pretty  well 


died  down  after  Lizzie's 
acquittal.  Sure,  there  were 
anniversary  pieces  in  the 
Fall  River  Herald  and  the 
Fall  River  Globe  —  the  lat- 
ter was  the  Irish  Demo- 
crat newspaper,  and 
declasse  anyway  (my 
uncle,  Mike  Sweeney,  was 
part  owner),  but  things 
stayed  relatively  quiet 
until  in  1959  when  Ed- 
ward Rowe  Snow,  a  fa- 
mous radio  raconteur  of 
tales  of  shipwrecks  off  the 
New  England  coast,  pub- 
lished a  book  titled  Piracy, 
Mutiny  and  Murder,  a  col- 
lection of  sixteen  true  sto- 
ries of  violenceset  mainly 
in  New  England. 

A  final  chapter  of 
Snow's  book,  "The  Lizzie 
Borden  Murder  Case," 
claimed  to  draw  on  "un- 
impeachable sources 
which  have  never  been  revealed."  Sure. 
It  seems  that  in  1952  one  Thomas  H. 
Owens  heard  one  of  Snow's  Sunday 
night  broadcasts  and  telephoned  Snow 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  photo- 
copy of  an  alleged  confession  that 
Lizzie  Borden  signed  in  1897. 

Owens  wanted  $100  for  the  copy. 
Snow  offered  him  $50  and  he  took  it. 
Talk  about  delayed  recall:  the  former 
photographer's  assistant  had  sat  on  the 
secret  for  over  sixty  years. 

The  Journal  article  was  sketchy,  but 
the  fact  was  that  Lizzie's  kleptomania 
got  her  into  trouble  this  time.  A  friend 
had  returned  one  of  Lizzie's  character- 
istically thoughtful  gifts  —  a  pair  of 
porcelain  figurines  inscribed  "Love's 
Dream"  and  "Love's  Awakening"  —  to 
Tilden-Thurber's  for  repairs.  The  store 
owners  told  the  friend  that  the  items 
had  been  stolen.  The  Providence  Daily 
Journal  reported  in  its  front  page  story 
that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for 
Lizzie. 

But  before  the  article  ever  went  to 
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press,  as  Snow  told  it  in  his  book, 
Henry  Tilden  persuaded  Journal  official 
Stephen  O.  Metcalf  to  hold  the  threat 
of  publication  over  Lizzie's  head  in  re- 
turn for  extorting  a  confession  from 
Lizzie  "where  everyone  else  had 
failed." 

It  was  never  clear  why  Henry 
Tilden,  the  staid  owner  of  the  fashion- 
able Tilden  and  Thurber's,  purveyor  of 
jewelry  to  Fall  River's  upper  crust,  got 
so  meddlesome,  but  he  was  reported 
to  be  convinced  they  could  get  Lizzie 
to  sign  a  murder  confession  in  ex- 
change for  the  dropping  of  the  shop- 
lifting charges. 

According  to  Snow,  Tilden  and 
Metcalf  called  on  Lizzie  at  Maplecroft, 
the  McKinley-style  fourteen-room 
house  she  had  bought  in  the  Fall  River 
Highlands  after  her  acquittal.  They 
showed  her  proofs  of  the  story  that  in- 
cluded an  uncomplimentary  portrait  of 
Lizzie  that  they  planned  to  print  about 
Lizzie's  petty  theivery. 

Snow's  book  contained  the  follow- 
ing attributions:  "'You  wouldn't  dare 
publish  that/  she  shrieked,  her  cold 
blue  eyes  staring,  T  was  declared  in- 
nocent in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  I  could 
sue  you  for  every  cent  should  such  an 
article  ever  appear.' 

Tilden  was  adamant,  'We  will  put 
this  in  the  paper  unless...'" 

Whether  the  conversation  Snow  re- 
ported above  ever  occurred  or  not,  the 
article  was  printed.  The  Snow  account 
continues:  "As  soon  as  the  article  came 
out,  Providence  Detective  Parker  ar- 
rived back  at  Lizzie's  door.  'I  am  au- 
thorized to  serve  the  warrant,  but  a 
postponement  is  possible  if  your  return 
toTilden-Thurber's  with  me.'" 

Lizzie  allegedly  swallowed  her  an- 
ger, donned  her  sealskin  wrap  —  prob- 
ably the  same  one  she  had  tried  to  buy 

Interestingly,  it  was 
James  E.  Cassidy,  Bishop 

of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Diocese  of  Fall  River,  who 

put  a  stop  to  sensational 

anniversary  articles  on  the 

Borden  case  in  the  Fall 

River  Herald.  (The  Globe 

had  since  folded.) 
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poisonous  acid  to  clean,  or  so  she  told 
clerk  Eli  Bence  at  Smith's  Drugstore  on 
the  eve  of  the  hatchet  murders  (who 
testified  at  the  inquest  that  was  even- 
tually excluded  at  the  trial  later)  —  and 
went  with  the  not-very -nice  policeman 
in  his  carriage  to  Providence. 

Snow's  article  continues  with  sev- 
eral more  pages  of  turgid  writing.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  Lizzie  gave  in. 

"Every  eye  watched  as  she  sat 
down.  The  incredulous  men  uttered 
not  a  word.  Then  the  silence  of  the 
room  was  broken  by  the  clicking  of  the 
keys  as  Miss  Borden  typed  away." 

The  alleged  confession  read: 

Unfair  means  force  my  signature  here 
admitting  tlw  act  of  August  4,  1892  as  mine 
alone. 

(Signed)  I  izbeth  A.  Borden. 

Sure  sounds  like  Lizzie:  she  might 
have  written  it,  even  if  she  didn't! 


The  next  day,  according  to  Snow's 
account,  either  Tilden  or  Metcalf  jour- 
neyed to  Boston  to  have  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  confession  made.  Owens, 
then  a  mere  stripling  working  for  the 
copying  firm,  made  a  copy  for  himself, 
the  very  one  he  sold  to  Snow  60  years 
later. 

Snow's  tidbit  in  his  book  about  the 
reputed  confession  generated  a  lot  of 
interest  back  in  1959.  As  for  the  origi- 
nal photographic  plates,  all  that  was 
left  was  Owen's  copy.  The  originals 
were  said  to  have  been  lost  in  a  fire  at 
Tilden  and  Thurber's  in  1913.  The  al- 
leged confession  itself  was  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  great  flood 
of  downtown  Providence  in  the  hurri- 
cane of  1938.  How  convenient. 

In  1960,  New  York  crime  reporter, 
Edward  Radin,  author  of  one  of  the  best 
books  on  the  case,  Lizzie  Borden:  Die 
Untold  Story,  who  tells  this  story  in  his 
book,  as  does  Robert  Sullivan  in 
Goodbye,  Lizzie  Borden,  retained 
Ordway  Hilton,  a  handwriting  expert 
in  the  Alger  Hiss  investigation. 
Ordway  pronounced  the  copy  of  the 
signature  a  forgery,  stating  the  signa- 
ture was  too  exact,  probably  a  tracing 
of  a  copy  of  Lizzie's  will,  obtainable  by 
anyone  who  paid  the  registry  of  deeds 
fee. 

Just  another  case  of  a  titillating 
Lizzie  Borden  story  that  my  Irish  for- 
bears loved  to  tell,  amplified  years  later. 
(My  irrepressible  Grandpa  Sweeney 
used  to  call  the  Providence  Journal  the 
Protestant  Journal!) 

As  to  whether  Lizzie  Borden  wrote 
and  signed  the  confession,  I  for  one 
don't  believe  it.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
Lizzie's  shoplifting  escapade  at  Tilden 
and  Thurber's  really  happened,  and 
was,  as  a  matter  of  record,  dutifully 
reported  on  that  cold  February  dav  in 
1897  by  the  Providence  Daily  Journal. 


PAUL  FLETCHER  is  a 
professor  at  Bristol 
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River  and  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts,  English 
and  Humanities.  He  has  been 
interested  in  the  Borden  case 
since  his  early  days  while 
growing  up  in  the  Corky  Row 
section  of  the  city.  He  currently 
resides  in  Bristol,  RI. 
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Cutting  It  Up  in  Fall  River 

The  Second  Annual  Lizzie  Borden  Expo 

The  Second  Annual  Lizzie  Borden  Expo,  held  for  two  days  between  the  Down  Under  Restaurant  on  Purchase  Street  and 
the  Central  Cultural  Complex  on  Rock  Street,  kicked  off  without  a  hitch  under  bright,  sunny  skies.  Many  people  enjoyed  the 
outdoor  cookout,  local  vendors,  and  some  even  took  a  horse  and  buggy  tour  through  the  historic  Highlands.  Here  are  just 
some  of  the  fonder  memories.  (Photos  by  Kelli  and  Bill  Costa,  LBQ  Staff). 


Time  to  get  started:  members  of  the  1994  Lizzie  Borden  Expo  team  include  (I.  to  r.)  Jay 
Chatterton,  Kenneth  J.  Souza  of  the  LBQ,  John  Brandt  of  down  Under,  and  Ron  Evans. 


One  of  the  first  early  afternoon  horse  and  buggy  tt 
heads  down  Purchase  Street  to  tour  the  Highlands 


Well,  we  know  this  isn't  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Borden ...  actually  it's  our  own  Edward 
Thibault  and  his  lovely  wife  showing  off 
their  Victorian  garb. 


The  crowd  peruses  through  the  outdoor  vendors  who  sold  a  bevy  of  Lizzie  shirts,  books, 
pins,  and  other  memorabilia. 


Miss  Lizzi 
doesn't  k 
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Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  6-7, 1994 


Lizzie  (as  portrayed  by  Barbara  McDonald)  and  Miss  Alice 
Russell  (as  portrayed  by  Deborah  Shannon-Valentine)  enjoy 
a  friendly  chat  in  the  Central  Cultural  Complex. 


(  I  I  i 

We  tried  to  warn  this  guy  who  insisted  on  trying  to  pick  Miss 
Lizzie  up  after  the  festivities ...  hmm,  wonder  if  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  her  kidnapping? 


ts  for  a  horse  and  buggy  ride  in  the  afternoon.  What  the  carriage  driver 
is  she  plans  on  chopping  a  little  off  the  fare! 


"LIZBETH  OF  MAPLECROFT 
by  Michael  Wilkerson 

There's  a  house  in  Fall  River 

That  will  cause  you  to  shiver, 

Even  though  there's  no  chill  in  the  air. 

And  on  warm  August  nights. 

When  you  turn  off  the  lights, 

You  can  see  her  standing  on  the  stairs. 

She  laughs  and  she  glares 
Into  the  guest  room  upstairs, 
And  she  quickly  moves 
down  to  the  parlor. 
And  if  you're  very  quiet, 
A  muffled  sob  fills  the  night, 
When  she  whispers, 
"You  disappointed  me  father." 

Without  saying  anymore 

She  glides  out  the  door 

To  the  barn  and  then  up  to  the  loft. 

She  has  sinkers  to  find, 

Or  is  it  a  piece  of  iron  this  time? 

Don't  get  confused, 

Lizbeth  ofMaplecroft. 

When  next  she  appears 

Different  clothes  she  wears. 

Was  it  a  bloody  dress  she  was  burying? 

But  her  arms  are  stained  red 

With  the  blood  that  she  shed, 

As  are  her  hands, 

and  the  hatchet  she's  carrying. 

©1994  Michael  Wilkerson  and 

Barrister  Productions,  L.C. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Whodunnit?  -  Part  2 

An  Armchair  Solution  to  the  Borden  Mystery 


By  Fritz  Adilz 


[Editor's  Note:  We  now  continue  with  the  second  installment  of 
Fritz  Adilz's  fascinating  study  of  the  Borden  case,  which  began  in 
our  Summer,  1994  issue.] 

STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN  —  John  V.  Morse  gives  a  similar 
reason  at  the  pre-trial: 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  business  of  Mr.  Borden  over  there  (at  the 
farm)? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  in  for  particulars  of  it.  You  had  some 
business  relating  to  Mr.  Borden  at  the  farm? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Something  about  hiring  a  man,  was  it  not? 

A.  I  went  more  particularly  over  there  that  day 
to  see  about  some  cattle  I  bought  of  him.  I  thought    * 
I  would  make  arrangements  to  take  them. 

Now  Mr.  Morse  has  given  two  reasons, 
one  supplanting  the  other,  for  coming  to  Fall 
River,  information  about  a  man  to  hire  and 
buying  cattle.  He  has  given  one  reason  for 
going  over  to  the  Borden  farm,  making  ar- 
rangements to  take  the  cattle.  After  asking 
about  other  things,  Mr.  Knowlton  returns  to 
Mr.  Morse's  visit  to  the  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  give  (Mr.  Eddy)  any  message  from  Mr. 
Borden  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Or  tell  him  Mr.  Borden  sent  you  over  there? 

A.  No,  Sir.  There  was  one  thing  I  forgot:  I  got  some  eggs  from 
therefor  Mr.  Borden;  that  is  all. 

In  the  abovementioned  interview  with  Mr.  Morse  on 
August  4,  he  is  quoted  to  have  said,  when  talking  of  his  visit 
to  the  farm:  "(Mr.  Borden)  asked  me  to  bring  him  over  some 
eggs  from  his  farm,  which  is  there  located." 

Mr.  Eddy  is  quoted  to  have  said  the  following,  when  ques- 
tioned by  State  Detective  Seaver  on  August  11:  "(Mr.  Morse) 
said  Mr.  Borden  sent  him  over  to  see  how  I  was  and  get  the 
eggs."  Mr.  Eddy  said  that  Mr.  Morse  stayed  just  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes.  During  this  period  it  was  Mr.  Eddy,  not  Mr. 
Morse,  who  raised  the  question  about  the  cattle:  "I  said  to 
him,  after  he  got  his  eggs,  'How  about  the  oxen  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Dartmouth  was  to  have  to  use?'  'I  am  going  back  to 
see  Mr.  Borden,  and  think  we  will  make  arrangements  to  get 
them  back  over  Saturday  morning,'  was  the  reply." 

Then  Mr.  Eddy  gives  a  very  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion. He  says  according  to  Mr.  Seaver:  "Since  hearing  of  the 
murder,  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  singular  coincidence  that  he 
should  have  come  that  night  for  the  eggs  for,  had  he  not,  I 
should  have  taken  the  train  and  gone  to  Mr.  Borden's  Thurs- 
day morning,  arriving  at  the  house  about  quarter  to  eleven 


Illustration  insert  of  John  V.  Morse  taken  from  period  newspaper  rendering. 


or  eleven."  Mr.  Eddy  also  said  that  he  always  had  eaten  din- 
ner with  the  Bordens,  when  he  went  to  Fall  River,  unless  he 
did  not  come  too  late  for  that. 

One  has  to  agree  with  Mr.  Eddy,  that  it  was  really  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  —  unless  it  was  part  of  a  plan,  of  course 
—  that  John  Morse  should  come  for  the  eggs,  thus  prevent- 
ing that  Mr.  Eddy  went  to  the  Borden  house,  for  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  ruined  the  day  for  the  killer. 

I  think  Mr.  Morse  found  out  about  the  eggs,  either  be- 
cause it  was  a  fixed  routine,  as  so  many  other  things  in  the 
Borden  household,  that  Mr.  Eddy  should  bring  eggs  ev- 
ery Thursday  forenoon  and  because  Lizzie  told  him 
about  this  routine,  or  because  he  learned  that  Mr. 
Eddy  was  expected  the  next  morning  during 
the  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Borden  before  going  to  Swansea.  He  knew  he 
had  to  go  out  there  and  fetch  the  eggs  himself ... 
or  the  morrow's  plan  would  be  overthrown. 
Incidentally,  what  happened  to  the  eggs?  I 
suppose  Mr.  Morse  brought  them  back  in  the 
"rattan  basket"  in  which  he  carried  the  pears 
for  Mr.  Eddy.  But  Mr.  Morse  did  not  men- 
tion the  eggs  and  neither  does  Bridget.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Borden  brought  them  with  him  to 
peddle  during  his  morning  tour? 
I  find  it  suspicious  that  he  denied  that  Mr. 
Borden  had  sent  him  to  Mr.  Eddy  for  the  eggs  at  the 
pre-trial.  He  apparently  wanted  to  give  the  impression 
he  went  to  Swansea  to  arrange  for  the  cattle  transfer  and 
that  Mr.  Eddy  took  the  opportunity  to  give  some  eggs  for 
Mr.  Borden.  But  this  does  not  tally  with  Mr.  Eddy's  state- 
ment. Well,  he  was  probably  truthful  insofar  that  Mr.  Borden 
did  not  send  him.  He  went  on  his  own  initiative. 

Another  suspicious  thing  is  the  cattle  transfer.  Mr.  Morse 
said  at  the  pre-trial  that  the  reason  forgoing  to  Swansea  that 
day  was  to  make  arrangements  to  take  them.  But  what  ar- 
rangements did  he  make?  When  Mr.  Eddy  brought  the  mat- 
ter up,  Morse  just  said  he  would  see  Mr.  Borden  about  tak- 
ing the  oxen  on  Saturday  morning.  (Why  was  that  neces- 
sary? He  just  came  from  Mr.  Borden.) 

According  to  Mr.  Eddy,  Morse  stayed  about  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  travel  some  twenty 
miles,  half  under  a  blazing  sun,  just  to  inform  Mr.  Eddy  that 
Saturday  morning  would  be  a  good  time  to  get  those  oxen 
over  to  Mr.  Davis?  Why  not  just  call  him  —  I  believe  there 
was  a  telephone  at  the  farm  —  or  send  him  a  "postal?"  Or 
just  wait  until  Saturday?  The  obvious  answer  are  the  eggs. 
I  think  Mr.  Morse's  statements  and  actions  discussed  here 
cast  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  murders. 

John  Morse  had  an  airtight  alibi.  He  left  the  Bordens  at 
about  a  quarter  to  nine  (he  looked  at  his  watch).  He  went  to 
the  post  office,  left  by  the  north  door,  walked  up  Bedford 
Street  to  Third  Street,  and  then  via  Pleasant  Street  to 
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Weybosset  Street.  He  left  the  Emery's  (the  family  he  was  vis- 
iting) at  about  20  minutes  past  eleven  (he,  again,  looked  at 
his  watch).  He  took  a  street  car  down  Pleasant  Street,  got  off 
at  Second  Street,  and  walked  up  to  the  Borden  home.  The 
street  car  conductor  could  identify  him,  as  could  the  con- 
ductor of  a  passing  street  car. 

That  both  conductors  and  especially  the  one  in  the  pass- 
ing car  could  remember  Mr.  Morse  indicates  that  he  must 
have  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  attention  to  himself. 
David  Kent  and  Victoria  Lincoln  both  say  that  Mr.  Morse 
also  had  memorized  the  number  of  the  street  car  as  well  as 
the  number  on  the  conductor's  cap.  (How  many  figures  did 
the  numbers  contain  and  were  they  related  in  any  way?  Does 
anyone  know?) 

If  Lizzie  and  her  uncle  had  an  agent  committing  the  mur- 
ders for  them,  one  would  expect  them  to  have  as  airtight  an 
alibi  as  possible. 

I  think  Mr.  Morse's  alibi  is  too  good  and  therefore  casts 
suspicion  on  him. 

When  John  Morse  left  the  Borden  home  Thursday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Borden  called  out  to  him:  "John,  come  back  to  din- 
ner with  us!"  That  was  overheard  by  the  maid.  Mr.  Morse 
said  he  answered:  "Yes."  He  also  said  he  had  told  his  hosts 
on  Weybosset  Street  this: 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  stay  to  dinner? 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  I  told  them  I  had  another  engagement. 

Q.  Tlie  engagement  you  had  was  that  engagement  to  dine  with 
your  brother?  (Brother-in-law,  I  assume  he  meant). 

A.  Yes. 

When  Officer  Medley  questioned  Mrs.  Emery  on  August 
4,  she  told  him  she  had  asked  Mr.  Morse  to  stay  to  dinner, 
"but  he  declined,  saying  something  about  going  to  New 
Bedford,  to  which  place  they  understood  he  was  going  after 
leaving  the  house." 

Was  this  just  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Officer  Med- 
ley? Well,  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  always  get  everything 
right,  and  I  am  not  thinking  of  his  testimony  regarding  his 
investigation  of  the  barn  or  his  wrapping  up  the  hatchet. 
No,  but  he  says  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Morse  met  both  his 
nephew  and  his  niece,  which  is  apparently  wrong  as  his 
nephew  was  out  during  Mr.  Morse's  visit. 

And  when  he  questioned  Mr.  Hart  of 
the  Union  Savings  Bank,  he  says  that  Mr. 
Hart  told  him  Mr.  Borden  declined  at- 
tending a  board  meeting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  murders,  while  Mr.  Hart  says 
in  his  testimony  that  this  happened  on 
the  day  before  the  murders.  Well,  if  he 
got  it  right  this  time,  I  think  there  may 
be  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  excuse 
Mr.  Morse  made. 

Victoria  Lincoln  says  that  Bridget, 
unlike  her  friends,  got  all  Sunday  and 
Thursday  from  just  before  dinner  off.  As 
far  as  this  Thursday  is  concerned,  her 
statement  is  born  out  of  her  own  testi- 


A.  She  asked  was  I  going  out  this  afternoon.  I  told  her  I  did  not 
know  now,  I  might,  and  I  might  not... 

Mr.  Borden  was  to  be  killed  after  her  returned  to  dinner, 
which  usually  took  place  around  noon.  Bridget  would  then 
be  out  or  possibly  in  her  room.  But  on  this  day  Mr.  Borden 
did  not  feel  well  and  came  home  at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

John  Morse,  who  knew  Mr.  Borden  was  not  feeling  well, 
must  have  calculated  with  both  possibilities,  either  that  his 
host  would  return  around  noon  as  usual,  or  that  he  might 
come  home  some  time  earlier,  and  he  must  have  made  his 
plans  accordingly.  If  the  deed  was  done  early,  he  would  go 
back  to  the  Borden  house. Therefore,  he  had  to  get  some  kind 
of  signal,  so  he  would  know.  Such  a  signal  could  have  been 
in  form  of  a  call  at  the  door  or  on  the  phone  (if  the  Emery's 
had  a  telephone),  where  someone  would  ask  for  let  us  say  a 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  is  a  totally  fictitious  person. 

A  puzzling  statement  is  made  by  Officer  Medley.  He  says 
Mr.  Morse  told  the  reporter  Edwin  Porter  of  the  Daily  Globe 
that  the  first  he  knew  of  the  murders  was  when  he  was  tele- 
phoned for.  Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Morse  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue  ? 
Or  did  he  never  say  Ms?  Mr.  Porter  does  not  report  on  this  in 
his  book. 

In  case  there  was  no  signal,  Mr.  Morse  would  leave  the 
Emery's  at  an  appropriate  time  before  dinner  to  catch  a  train 
back  to  New  Bedford  or  South  Dartmouth  and  wait  for  in- 
telligence there.  As  he  had  brought  no  luggage  with  him,  he 
would  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  Borden's.  (And  he  had  come 
by  train,  so  he  had  no  horse  team  to  fetch). 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  Mrs.  Emery  invited  Mr.  Morse  to 
stay  for  dinner  before  he  got  his  signal.  That  would  create  a 
dilemma  for  him.  If  he  accepted  and  then  got  his  signal,  he 
would  have  to  excuse  himself  to  go  back  to  the  Borden  home. 
That  would  seem  peculiar  to  his  hosts.  If  he  declined,  saying 
Mr.  Borden  expected  him  for  dinner  and  he  did  not  get  the 
signal,  he  could  not  go  back  there  and  must  go  directly  to 
New  Bedford. 

The  coming  investigation  would  surely  attract  suspicion 
to  him. 

To  be  continued  in  the  Spring,  1995 
issue  o/The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 


Questions... 

What  was  Andrew  Borden's  father's  occupation  and 
where  was  their  family  homestead  located  (street)? 

(Answer  on  page  19) 


mony. 

Q.  Wliat  tints  (lizzie)  saying? 


...and  Quo  tables 

In  the  1968  television  film  debut  of  Lt.  Columbo  (star- 
ring Peter  Falk)  titled  Prescription:  Murder,  the  as-yet 
undiscovered  villain  is  playing  a  round  of  "20  Ques- 
tions" with  his  party  guests.  Ironically,  he  has  selected 
a  famous  murderer  as  his  identity,  and  at  one  point  he 
exclaims:  "No,  I  am  not  Lizzie  Borden!" 
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Trickey  Business 

Continued  from  page  7 

nesses  but  rather  referred  to  them  as 
"#1  witness,  #2  witness,"  and  so  on. 
McHenry  claimed  that  Trickey  offered 
to  buy  any  information  then  approach 
Mel vin  Adams,  one  of  Lizzie's  lawyers, 
with  the  offer  to  supply  him  with  the 
State's  evidence  against  Lizzie. 

It  was  later  revealed  that  Trickey  did 
not  approach  Adams  with  the  offer. 
Adams  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Trickey  or  the  offer.  Trickey  later  fabri- 
cated a  story  in  which  he  implicated 
that  Adams,  Andrew  Jennings,  and 
Lizzie  herself  agreed  to  buy  his  infor- 
mation. 

Henry  Trickey's  story  follows  a  dif- 
ferent path.  He  claimed  that  McHenry 
offered  him  a  scoop  for  a  price.  He 
claimed  that  after  the  arrest  of  Lizzie, 
he  had  gone  to  Providence  on  a  follow- 
up  story  regarding  a  lawyer  Lizzie  had 
allegedly  contacted.  He  said  he  saw 
McHenry  and  at  that  time  McHenry 
approached  him  and  told  of  a  good 
story.  He  said  that  McHenry  told  him 
that  the  story  would  be  of  utmost  value 
to  the  defense. 

Trickey  said  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  McHenry  had  secret  information 
on  the  government's  case  against  Miss 
Borden.  He  was  also  told  that  the  state- 
ments of  twenty-five  new  witnesses 
and  the  information  they  contained 
would  undoubtedly  bring  a  "guilty" 
verdict  against  Lizzie.  He  was  also  told 
of  information  that  McHenry  had  over- 
heard while  hiding  under  Lizzie's  bed. 
McHenry  admitted  that  was  unethical, 
but  it  was  by  accident  that  he  found 
himself  in  that  situation  .of  hearing 
privileged  conversation  between  the 
accused  and  counsel. 

Trickey  stated  that  McHenry  would 
agree  to  the  sale  of  his  information  for 
$1,000,  with  a  stipulation  that  he  give 
him  24  hours  notice  before  its  publica- 
tion in  order  to  cover  his  tracks. Trickey 
had  but  $30  to  give,  but  said  he  would 
get  the  balance  from  his  newspaper  and 
return  the  following  day.  Upon 
Trickey'sreturn  to  Fall  River,  McHenry 
could  not  be  found. 

During  this  time,  two  policemen 
were  sent  to  McHenry'shome  to  gather 
any  information  he  had  uncovered. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  McHenry 
house,  Trickey  arrived  there. 

The  policemen  heard  the  conversa- 
tion between  McHenry  and  Trickey 
while  they  were  in  another  room.  They 
reported  hearing  McHenry  implicate 
Adams,  Jennings,  and  Lizzie  as  being 
involved  in  monetary  dealings  to  ob- 
tain government  information  on  the 
case.  The  policemen  also  heard  state- 


Detective  Edwin  D.  McHenry. 

ments  made  against  other  policemen 
investigating  the  case. 

Some  of  this  information,  McHenry 
said,  was  obtained  for  just  a  couple  of 
beers. 

Although  an  alleged  agreement  had 
been  madeby  Trickey  to  give  McHenry 
notice  before  publishing  his  story,  his 
eagerness  to  scoop  the  other  newspa- 
pers could  not  be  controlled.  Neither 
did  he  trust  McHenry  not  to  capitalize 
on  his  information  by  offering  it  to 
other  newspapers.  Trickey  was  an  ex- 
perienced reporter  and,  contrary  to 
normal  procedure,  he  did  not  take  time 
to  verify  the  McHenry  information  con- 
cerning the  twenty-five  witnesses  or 
any  of  the  other  information. 

The  Globe  went  along  with  Trickey's 
suggestion  to  scoop  all  other  newspa- 
pers by  publishing  the  articles  imme- 
diately. 

One  the  day  The  Globe  ran  its 
"scoop,"  Fall  River  policemen  again 
visited  the  McHenry  house.  They  re- 
ported hearing  the  conversation  be- 
tween Trickey  and  McHenry  relating  to 
the  breech  of  agreement  by  Trickey's 
publication  of  the  story.  McHenry 
strongly  criticized  Trickey  for  not  keep- 
ing his  word  by  giving  nim  24  hours 
notice  before  publishing  the  informa- 
tion. 

Trickey  retaliated,  claiming 
McHenry  had  not  been  honest  in  his 
dealings  on  the  matter.  McHenry  stood 
his  ground,  claiming  "the  names  of 
witnesses  were  given  wrong  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  but  the  statements  were 
true." 

The  policemen  reported  hearing 
Trickey  threaten  McHenry  with  expo- 
sure of  this  story  unless  he  submitted 
to  him  the  true  names  of  the  witnesses. 

It  is  unknown  why  McHenry  risked 
the  possibility  of  ruining  his  career  and 
business  for  such  a  small  amount  of 


money.  It  was  later  revealed  that  he  was 
in  financial  trouble  and  even  this  little 
amount  of  money  could  help  him.  If  his 
stories  were  true,  he  risked  being 
charged  with  betraying  the 
government's  confidence  in  regards  to 
their  information.  If  the  stories  were 
false,  as  they  were,  he  also  risked  law 
suits  for  libel  and  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

In  December  of  1892,  Henry  Trickey 
was  indicted  by  the  same  Grand  Jury 
that  indicted  Lizzie  Borden.  He  was 
charged  with  tampering  with  a  witness 
—  allegedly  Bridget  Sullivan.  It  was 
claimed  that  she  had  been  urced  not  to 
testify  to  the  falsehood  of  the  McHenry 
story. 

The  day  after  the  indictment,  The 
Globe  ran  the  story  of  Trickey's  and 
McHenry's  appearance  before  the 
Grand  Jury. 

At  that  time,  another  story  was  re- 
lated of  yet  another  witness  being 
urged  by  Trickey  not  to  testify  and  to 
leave  the  country.  It  is  believed  that 
because  of  the  Borden  influence,  the 
results  of  the  Grand  Jury  trial  against 
Trickey  and  McHenry  was  kept  secret 
and  failed  to  make  the  newspapers. 

On  December  5,  1892,  The  Globe's 
headline  read:  "HENRY  TRICKEY 
DEAD.  TRIED  TO  BOARD  A  MOV- 
ING TRAIN  AND  FELL" 

The  story  said  that  he  was  in 
Ontario,  Canada  and  was  late  in  board- 
ing a  train  and  tried  to  get  on  it  while  it 
was  moving  and  fell  under  its  wheels. 
Speculation  arose  to  his  being  in 
Canada  at  the  time.  One  story  stated 
he  had  gone  there  on  assignment  for 
The  Globe,  while  others  stated  that  he 
had  gone  there  to  evade  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

'The  Globe  Scandal,"  as  it  has  been 
referred  to,  was  obviously  not  intended 
to  aid  Lizzie  in  her  cause,  but  it  seemed 
to  have  had  that  effect.  Fall  River,  as 
well  as  a  great  part  of  the  country,  sup- 
ported her  in  her  ordeal. 

Businesses,  church  and  woman's 
organizations  quickly  rallied  to  her 
side.  The  Globe  story,  it  seemed,  did 
more  good  to  Lizzie  than  harm. 
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New  Evidence  Brings  Profile  to  Light 


The  Mysterious  William  S.  Borden 


By  Jon  N.  Keller 


STROUDSBERG,  PA  —  One  of  the  most  brutal  double  ho- 
micides in  American  history  occurred  on  a  warm  summer 
day  in  1892.  Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  August  4,  Andrew  J.  Borden,  a  wealthy 
banker,  and  his  second  wife,  Abby  Durfee  Gray  Borden,  were 
violently  hacked  to  death  in  their  home  by  an  as  yet  uniden- 
tified assailant  or  assailants.  This  elderly  couple  resided  on 
busy  Second  Street  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts  —  a  cotton  mill  city  near  the  Rhode  Island 
state  boundary. 

Also  sharing  the  house  were  Andrew's  two  daughters  by 
his  first  marriage,  Lizzie  and  Emma,  the  maid  Bridget 
Sullivan,  and  John  V.  Morse,  Lizzie's  uncle  from  Iowa  who, 
oddly  enough,  just  happened  to  be  visiting  them  that  fateful 
week. 

Lizzie,  the  32-year-old  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sarah 
Morse  Borden,  was  promptly  arrested  and  accused  of  kill- 
ing her  father  and  stepmother.  However,  in  June  of  1893,  she 
was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury  in  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. After  spending  ten  months  in  jail,  Lizzie  returned 
to  Fall  River  to  live  out  the  rest  of  her  life  as  an  heiress  to  her 
father's  fortune.  Now  rejected  by  many  of  her  former  friends, 
she  resided  in  the  fashionable  hill  district  at  Maplecroft  un- 
til her  death  in  1927. 

The  Borden  murders  have,  since  that  day,  achieved  the 
status  of  America's  most  famous  murder  case  and  Lizzie 
Borden  has  become  as  famous  in  our  folklore,  with  her  mythi- 
cal axe,  as  George  Washington  has  with  his  mythical  axing 
of  a  cherry  tree.  One  thing  is  virtually  certain:  interest  in  this 
case  will  probably  never  die  out. 

Over  the  last  century  countless  theories  have  been  put 
forth  attempting  to  explain  how  the  murders  were  commit- 
ted and  who  committed  them.  For  the  question  must  be 
asked,  and  with  good  reason,  if  Lizzie  did  not  commit  these 
crimes  as  the  jury  said,  then  who  did?  Two  people  were  bru- 
tally murdered  and  its  importance  has  not  really  diminished 
any  more  than  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  The  cause  of 
and  search  for  the  truth  and  justice  demand  an  answer  to 
this  historical  riddle. 

In  1991,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  attempts  to  solve  the 
puzzle  appeared  on  the  book  market.  This  almost  400-page 
tome  is  titled  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  the  Truth,  the  Tinal 
Chapter.  Its  author  is  Arnold  R.  Brown,  a  retired  General 
Motors  chief  and  Lizzie  buff  who  lives  in  Seminole,  Florida. 
Mr.  Brown's  story  seems  to  draw  chiefly  upon  the  alleged 
notes  of  an  89-year-old  Fall  River  man  named  Henry 
Hawthorne  as  related  by  his  son-in-law,  Lewis  Peterson  of 
Florida  —  Hawthorne  having  died  in  1978. 

Arnold  Brown  acquired  this  material  about  ten  years  later 
and  describes  it  as  "a  collection  of  disconnected  ramblings 
with  events  choreographed  backwards,  with  simple  timing 
wrong,  and  with  major  characters  totally  ignored  or,  at  best, 
moved  from  their  traditional  locations"  (Brown,  xiv).  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  these  notes  form  a  reliable  basis 
for  research  or  how  they  can  represent  actual  historical  rec- 
ollections, since  they  are  so  disconbobulated. 

My  best  guess  is  that  author  Arnold  Brown  has  some- 
how reworked  these  notes  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  new 


and  complex  myth,  or  legend,  surrounding  the  case.  How- 
ever, as  many  legends  and  myths  contain  a  kernel  or  kernels 
of  truth,  perhaps  Mr.  Brown's  account  does  also. 

I  have  over  the  last  three  years  tried  to  research  and  ex- 
amine many  of  the  claims  in  his  book.  Although  I  have  been 
able  to  locate  many  of  the  items  indicated,  such  as  newspa- 
per articles  and  certain  vital  records  —  even  two  of  which 
Mr.  Brown  said  either  did  not  exist  or  that  he  was  unable  to 
locate  —  I  still  find  the  general  scenario  portrayed  in  the 
book  as  largely  unbelievable  and  unhistorical  in  nature.  Mr. 
Brown  simply  does  not  provide  any  real  credible  evidence 
or  proof  for  most  of  his  assertions,  such  as  his  massive  con- 
spiracy theory  or  the  orchestration  of  the  court  proceedings 
or  his  belief  that  Andrew  Borden  had  an  illegitimate  son  who 
was  the  killer  of  both  victims. 

Much  of  Mr.  Brown's  account  concerns  a  man  named 
William  S.  Borden.  It  is  this  man  that  the  author  alleges,  with- 
out proof,  to  be  the  half-brother  of  Lizzie  Borden  and  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Lizzie's  father,  Andrew.  While  certain 
things  are  known  about  him  from  vital  records  (two  death 
certificates  and  a  marriage  certificate)  and  1901  news  ac- 
counts of  his  alleged  suicide,  no  evidence  was  forthcoming 
in  my  research  showing  any  relationship  to  the  Andrew 
Borden  family. 

In  Chapter  18,  Arnold  Brown  points  out  his  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  locating  two  items  of  record  relating  to  William 
Borden.  First,  he  tells  us  that  "there  is  no  death  record  of 
Phebe  Hathaway,  nor  is  there  any  marriage  record  of  Charles 
Borden  and  Peace"  (Brown,  295-2%).  However,  in  March  of 
1992,  I  was  notified  by  the  Massachusetts  Archives  in  Bos- 
ton that  such  a  marriage  record  exists  there  in  the  names  of 
Charles  Borden  and  Peace  Bassett,  dated  1859. 

Perhaps  Peace  Bassett  is  related  to  William  Lewis  Bassett 
of  Westport.  He  is  the  half-brother  of  William  S.  Borden,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brown  and  the  1901  newspaper  accounts  de- 
scribing William  Borden's  death.  Brown  alleges  that  it  was 
William  Bassett  who  was  seen  loitering  outside  the  Borden 
home  on  "murder  morning."  How  he  knows  this,  or  how 
Henry  Hawthorne,  who  was  only  two  or  three  years  old  at 
the  time,  would  have  known  this  —  along  with  many  other 
details  of  the  case  —  is  not  indicated  in  the  book. 

Even  Ellen  Eagen,  Henry's  mother-in-law  and  Mr. 
Brown's  alleged  key  to  the  mystery,  who  probably  did  not 
know  the  Bordens,  the  Bassetts,  or  even  the  Hawtnornes  in 
1892,  would  not  likely  have  been  privy  to  such  information 
either.  In  addition,  I  find  it  extremely  unlikely  that  William 
Borden  or  William.  Bassett  would  have  ever,  had  they  been 
partners  in  crime  as  Brown  supposes,  confide  these  details 
of  their  exploits  to  any  one  —  let  alone  Ellen  Eagen  or  Henry 
Hawthorne,  a  child  of  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  18^0's. 
Brown's  main  information  sources  certainly  appear  to  have 
a  major  credibility  problem. 

Tne  second  item  of  record  concerning  William  Borden  has 
much  more  significance  as  touching  upon  the  issue  of  mur- 
der. Brown  has  this  to  say:  'The  same  article  noted  the  death 
of  William  (referring  to  Taunton  Daily  Gazette  of  April  20, 
1901),  commenting  that  he  'was  undoubtedly  insane.  He 
spent  a  period  in  our  asylum  some  years  ago.'  Based  on  that 

See  "William  Borden,"  next  page 
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The  final  entry  in  his  hospital  record  does  raise  interest- 
ing auestions  for  further  research.  The  entry  is  dated  May 
5,  1901.  This  is  almost  a  whole  month  after  the  news  ac- 
ounts  describing  his  death.  These  clearly  indicate  that  this 
ad  event  occurred  on  April  17,  1901.  The  hospital  would 
lave  one  believe  that  this  happened  only  a  few  days  before 
vlay  15.  Why  this  discrepancy  exists  between  records,  I  can- 
lot  say.  It  would  appear  that  someone  supplied  false  infor- 
nation  to  the  hospital  for  some  reason. 

Possibly  this  data  came  from  one  of  two  death  certificates 
hat  exist  for  William.  I  must  credit  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch  for 
his  insight.  He  informed  me  that  one  certificate  is  filed  in 
aunton  and  dated  May  1901.  Perhaps  it  is  from  this  strange 
econd  death  record  that  Taunton  State  received  their  false 
nformation.  I  leave  this  for  the  readers  to  ponder  the  pos- 
ible  significance.  The  markings  of  a  cover-up  and  conspiracy, 
i-la  Arnold  Brown,  could  certainly  be  found  here. 


JON  N.  KELLER  is  a  longtime  Borden  buff  who 
resides  in  Stroudsberg,  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
managed  to  delve  deeper  into  the  theory  proposed 
by  Arnold  Brown  in  his  book,  Lizzie  Borden:  The 
Legend,  the  Truth,  the  Final  Chapter,  and 
uncover  some  new  information  about  William  S. 
Borden,  Lizzie's  alleged  half-brother. 


> 


JOVE  OVER,  MICKEY  MANTLE!    

That's  right,  Lizzie  -  or  is  it  "Lizzy"?  -  has  made  the  grade  by  getting 
ler  own  trading  card!  This  one  comes  from  a  collection  called  "Famous 
2  Murderers,"  which  is  marketed  by  a  company  called  Mother 
'reductions  out  of  California.  "Lizzy"  is  number  19  among  such  other 
ards  as  John  Wayne  Gacy,  Jeffrey  Dahmer,  and  Richard  Speck. 
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Looking  for  Bridget 

Continued  from  page  6 

If  the  Bridget  Sullivan  who  died  on  March  25, 1948  was 
born  in  1875  as  listed  on  the  death  certificate,  she  would  have 
disembarked  in  America  at  the  age  of  11,  would  have  been 
hired  by  the  Bordens  at  age  14,  and  would  have  been  18  years 
old  during  the  trial. 

Highly  unlikely! 

The  supposed  "only"  photograph  of  Bridget  Sullivan 
taken  or  furnished  before  the  trial,  not  afterwards  as  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth,  shows  a  woman  in  her 
mid-twenties.  The  woman  in  this  picture  is  not  a  teenager. 

"Don't  ever  let  the  facts  get  in  the  way  of  a  good  story"  is 
an  old  newspaper  axiom.  Books  from  Victoria  Lincoln's  A 
Private  Disgrace:  Lizzie  Borden  by  Daylight  to  The  Knowlton 
Papers,  and  hundreds  of  reporters  and  contributors  across 
the  globe  have  fed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  servant  girl  / 
maid  of  the  Bordens  returned  to  Ireland  for  a  few  years,  and 
later  wound  up  in  Montana  where  she  died  in  anonymity  as 
an  octogenarian. 

The  woman  tracked  to  Anaconda  and  Butte,  Montana 
may  be  the  wrong  Bridget  Sullivan.  They  may  have  found 
several  Bridget  Sullivans,  and  assumed  they  were  all  one 
and  the  same,  ignoring  the  many  discrepancies  of  their  own 
"documentations." 

The  search  to  find  the  real  Borden  maid,  Bridget  Sullivan, 
seems  to  be  like  the  search  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  the 
haystack. 

Alas,  the  Bridget  Sullivan  track  to  Montana  could  be  the 
wrong  Bridget.  In  1897  hundreds  of  Bridget  Sullivans  were 
listed  as  residing  in  the  area  of  Butte,  Montana  ...  several 
being  about  27  in  1893. 

What  is  truly  amazing  is  the  hundred-plus  years  since 
the  double  murders  occurred,  no  one  has  probed  the  family 
of  Bridget  Sullivan  —  the  number  one  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution, although  it  was  documented  she  had  relatives  in 
Fall  River,  Newport,  Ireland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Montana. 

Yes,  Montana.  She  did  indeed  leave  Fall  River  after  the 
verdict  and  travel  west  to  Montana.  She  never  returned  to 
Ireland.  She  initially  lived  with  her  siblings  in  "The  Big  Sky 
Country."  She  married  a  man  named  Sullivan  —  but  not  John. 
She  lived  on  a  farm  until  her  death,  and  she  never  bore  any 
children. 

The  legend  may  have  it  half  correct,  but  it  gets  no  cigar. 

The  Borden  cook,  Bridget  MargaretSullivan  —  known  as 
"Brigie"  or  "Maggie"  to  her  friends  and  family  —  from 
Alliheres  Mines,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  lived  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  the  state  of  Montana. 

The  rest  of  her  story  will  soon  be  told. 


_J 


GEORGE  QUIGLEYis  a  teacher  in  the  Swansea 
School  system  and  an  ardent  Lizzie  Borden  buff. 
He  is  currently  working  on  a  soon-to-be- 
published  book  titled  Lizzie  and  Bridget,  which 
will  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  Borden's 
mysterious  maid.  During  his  research,  he 
discovered  that  he  is,  in  fact,  a  distant  cousin  of 
the  elusive  "Maggie." 
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Questions.,.  Answer 
Andrew  Borden's  father  was  a  street  fish 
peddler  and  their  family  homestead  was  located 
on  Ferry  Street  in  Fall  River. 
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Maplecroft  Musings: 


THE  CARVINGS  OF  MAPLECROFT 


by  William  Ulrich 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Ulrich  is  retired,  a 
"Sherlockian"  and  very  interested  in 
Victorian  crime.  His  well  researched 
article  probes  a  collateral  direction.) 

On  the  morning  of  August  4, 
1892,  in  the  city  of  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  Abby  and  Andrew  Borden 
were  brutally  slain  in  their  home  at  92 
Second  Street.  Ten  months  later,  Lizzie 
Borden  went  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  her 
father  and  stepmother  at  the  Superior 
Courthouse  in  New  Bedford.  After 
eighteen  days  and  1930  pages  of 
testimony  Lizzie  was  found  "not 
guilty"  and  set  free. 

While  Lizzie  and  Emma  were 
searching  for  a  new  home,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  King  Covell  loaned 
them  a  small  cottage  near  Newport. 
The  idea  of  living  in  a  posh  section  of 
Fall  River  had  always  intrigued 
Lizzie,  and  with  her  recent 
inheritance  all  things  were  now 
possible.  The  Borden  sisters 
purchased  a  stately  home  at  #7  French 
Street  in  the  fashionable  section  of  the  city 
called  "The  Hill".  The  street  number  was 
changed  to  #306  during  Lizzie's  lifetime 
and  still  remains.  For  the  first  time,  Lizzie 
had  a  telephone  in  her  home  (ring  378). 

The  house,  an  elegant  turreted, 
three-story,  Queen  Anne  Victorian, 
contained  fourteen  rooms  and  four 
bathrooms  -  a  far  cry  from  the  single  privy 
on  Second  Street! 

Situated  on  a  large  grassy  plot,  the 
east  and  north  side  of  the  new  home  was 


bordered  by  a  row  of  large  maple  trees. 
Lizzie  promptly  christened  her  hew  home 
Maplecroft,  and  much  to  the  dismay  of  her 
conservative  neighbors,  had  the  name 
carved  into  the  top  riser  of  the  front  steps. 
The  steps  were  fashioned  from  Fall  River 
granite  acquired  from  a  local  quarry,  and 
led  into  a  long,  curving,  glassed-in  porch 
that  opened  into  a  spacious  entry  hall. 

The  three  floors  were  heated  by 
coal-burning  fireplaces.  The  kitchen 
contained  the  latest  known  conveniences 
of  the  day.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the 
kitchen  door,  Lizzie  had  a  glazier  cut  the 
letter  B  into  the  glass  panel.  There  were 


Photographed  reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

several  fireplaces,  stained  glass  windows, 
and  a  beautiful  Tiffany  chandelier  was 
mounted  above  the  dining  room  table.  A 
cherry  wood  stairway  connected  the  three 
floors.  The  staff,  consisting  of  a 
housekeeper,  cook,  two  maids  and  a 
coachman,  was  quartered  on  the  top  floor. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  house 
the  ceilings  of  all  of  the  rooms  were 
covered  with  white  linen,  with  the 
exception  of  the  front  sun-room  leading 
into  Lizzie's  bedroom.    The  ceiling  of  this 


room  was  decorated  with  gold  leaf,  and 
the  walls  below  sparkled  with  a  chocolate- 
brown  wallpaper  covered  with  bright,  pink 
flowers. 

The  back  porch  on  Lizzie's  new 
home  was  constructed  to  afford  her  a 
measure  of  privacy.  She  now  had  a 
secluded  spot  free  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
curious  neighbors  where  she  could  feed 
the  birds  and  other  wild-life  of  the  area  at 
her  leisure. 

The  coach  house  at  the  rear  of  the 
property  had  a  paneled  interior  and 
contained  an  extravagant  amount  of  plate 
glass  set  into  its  doors  and  windows.  The 
building  sheltered  Lizzie's  carriage, 
pony-cart,  and  in  later  years  her 
sleek,  black  motor  car,  a  Packard 
Phaeton.  As  a  final  touch,  closeted 
in  one  corner  of  the  coach  house  was 
a  gas  pump,  the  only  private  one  in 
Fall  River. 

Lizzie  had  summer  and  winter 
bedrooms.  The  winter  bedroom 
contained  eight  large  windows  that 
ran  the  length  of  the  house.  A  panel 
above  the  fireplace  was  decorated 
with  a  wood  carving  composed  of 
sprigs  of  clover  and  a  poem  that  read: 

AND  OLD-TIME  FRIENDS  <&  TWILIGHT  PLA  YS. 
AND  STARRY  NIGHTS.  AND  SUNNY  DA  YS 
COME  TROOPING  UP  THE  MISTY  WA  YS 
WHEN  MY  FIRE  BURNS  LOW. 

I  have  endeavored  to  discover  the 
author  of  this  poem.  The  libraries  of 
several  universities,  and  the  research 
department  of  the  New  York  Public 
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Miss  Lizbeth  Borden's  Editor  Speaks 

Recently,  I  was  requested  by  the  Publisher  to  assume  editing  responsibility 
for  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  Truth  to  tell,  I  was  pleased  to  accept.  I  look 
forward  to  your  comments  and  assistance  as  we  walk  together  once  again  up 
the  hill  to  Fall  River's  1 892  Second  Street. 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  pass  on  to  our  former  Editor,  Kenneth  J.  Souza,  the  \ 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  I  feel.    Mr.  Souza  was  solely  guided  by  his 
exceptional  ideas,  talent  and  vision.    With  these  ingredients,  he  shaped  a 
respected  publication  and  set  a  standard  to  which  I  shall  aspire.  Thank  you  | 
Ken We  wish  you  well  in  your  new  responsibilities. 

The  material  I  received  along  with  the  editorship  did  not  include  any  letters 
to  the  Editor.  Hence,  that  feature  will  be  absent  from  this  issue.  The  new 
annual  publishing  dates  are  January  15,  April  15,  July  15  and  October  15. 
Current  subscribers  will  have  their  subscriptions  adjusted  to  assure  a  full 
compliment  of  LBQ  issues.  And  yes,  there  will  be  a  January,  1996  issue. 

I  shall  also  do  my  best  to  keep  you  informed  about  any  events  that  may  fall 
between  issues  and  might  be  of  interest  to  us  all,  even  if  a  special  mailing  is 
required.  Consequently,  please  forward  any  information  that  may  meet  those 
parameters.  An  example  might  be  the  most  recent  play  about  the  Borden 
axe-murders,  The  Testimony  of  Lizzie  Borden,  written  and  directed  by  Eric 
Stedman  and  transported  from  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania  to  Fall  River  during 
September  of  this  year. 

We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  features  and  authors.  Just  send  your 
entry  along  and  you  will  receive  a  response  within  10  days.  In  order  to  be 
considered  for  current  publication,  copy  must  be  received  30  days  prior  to 
the  publishing  date.  Floppy  disks  in  the  ASCII  format  are  preferred. 
Address,  telephone  and  fax  numbers  are  listed  with  the  publication  credits. 

The  Borden  Second  Street  residence  is  currently  co-owned  by  Ronald  Evans 
and  Martha  McGinn  who  also  own  and  operate  the  Leary  Press  at  the  same  | 
location.  With  this  LBQ  issue,  we  come  full-circle  to  92  Second  Street  as  the 
printing  will  now  be  done  by  this  same  press! 

For  those  of  us  who,  through  the  years,  have  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  visit 
and  tour  the  92  Second  Street  house,  it  appears  as  though  we  shall  soon  be 
granted  our  wish.  Ms.  McGinn  and  Mr.  Evans  have  announced  that, 
beginning  in  August  of  1996,  Lizzie's  Second  Street  residence  will  be  opened 
as  a  Bed  &  Breakfast  establishment.  I  also  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the 
Fall  River  Post  Office  will  now  deliver  mail  there  addressed  to  the  original 
house  number! 

Your  Editor  would  like  to  know  if  any  reader  is  aware  of  the  name,  address 
and/or  telephone  number  of  the  lady  who  attended  the  Lizzie  Borden  1992 
Bristol  Community  College  seminar  and  wrote  and  recited  a  poem  somewhat 
similar  to  the  following  words. 

They  named  her  Lizzie  Borden, 

They  did  not  name  her  well 

They  should  have  called  her  Daisy 

Cause  Daises  never  tell! 

All  of  us  associated  with  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  wish  all  of  you  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  also,  any  other  holiday  best  wishes  that 
may  fall  in  between.  See  you  all  in  1996. 


,  --■  ."■  "■  ' 
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Maplecroft  Musings: 
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The  Carvings  of  Maplecroft 


Library  were  consulted  without  success.  It  seems  unlikely  Lizzie 
was  the  author  since  there  is  no  evidence  she  possessed  any 
special  literary  talent.  The  poem  may  have  been  the  work  of  a 
previous  occupant  of  the  house. 

In  the  room  overlooking  French  Street,  Lizzie  had 
accumulated  a  large  library.  Carved  into  the  walnut  mantel 
above  the  brick  fireplace,  and  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves  and 
thistles,  were  the  following  words: 


Photograph  reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

Lizzie  Borden  died  at  Maplecroft  on  June  1,  1927.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  Maplecroft  at  this  time  was  $10,500.  In 
accordance  with  Lizzie's  request,  the  song  My  Ain  Countrie  was 
sung  at  her  funeral.  It  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Vida  Pearson 
Turner,  a  choir  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  on  Rock 
Street. 

Many  writers,  in  documenting  the  legend  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  have  erroneously  concluded  that  Scottish  poet  Allan 
Cunningham's  'Hame,  Hame,  Hame'  was  the  basis  for  the  lyrics 
of  My  Ain  Countrie.  This  is  incorrect.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  lyrics  of  the  song  and  Cunningham's  poem. 

The  lyrics,  word  for  word,  are  taken  from  a  poem  written 
by  American  poet  Mary  Augusta  Lee  Demarest.  She  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  June  26,  1838.  Her  father,  Thomas  R.  Lee, 
gave  her  the  best  education  the  city  afforded.  She  showed  early 
evidence  of  literary  genius,  and  published  a  volume  of  poetry  of 
unusual  merit.  The  best  known  of  her  poems  was  My  Ain 
Countrie  which  was  first  published  in  the  New  York  Observer. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Theodore  Demarest  and  resided  in 
Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Mary  had  a  philanthropic  disposition  and 
was  identified  with  various  charities  of  New  York.  She  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  California  on  January  8,  1888. 

The  sheet  music  of  My  Ain  Countrie  contains  the  same 
words  as  the  poem  for  its  lyrics.  The  words  and  music  may  be 
found  in  a  hymnal  in  the  collection  of  the  Fall  River  Historical 
Society.  The  lyrics  are  properly  credited  to  Ms.  Demarest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wording  of  the  carving,  At 
Hame  in  My  Ain  Countrie,  does  not  appear  exactly  as  written  in 
either  poem.  The  word  "countrie",  however,  does  occur  several 
times  in  Demarest's  poem,  while  the  spelling  in  Cunningham's 
poem  is  "countree". 


MY  AIN  COUNTRIE 

Mary  Lee  Demarest,  1860-1881. 
Mrs.  lone  T.  Hanna,  1864. 

I  amfarfrae  my  hame,  an' I'm  weary  aftenwhiles, 

For  the  langed-for  hame-bringin  an'  my  Father's  welcome  smiles 

An'  I'll  ne'er  befu'  content,  until  mine  een  do  see 

The  gowden  gates  o'  heav'n  an'  my  ain  countrie. 

The  earth  is  flecked  wi' flowers,  mony' tinted,  fresh  and  gay, 
The  birdies  warble  blithely,  for  my  father  made  them  sae: 
But  these  sights  an'  these  soun's  will  as  naething  be  to  me, 
When  I  hear  the  angels  singin'  in  my  ain  countrie. 

I've  his  gude  word  o' promise  that  some  gladsome  day,  the  King 

To  His  ain  royal  palace  His  banished  Hame  will  bring; 

Wi'een  an'  wi'  hert  rinnin'  owre,  we  shall  see 

The  King  in  His  beauty,  in  oor  ain  countrie. 

My  sins  hae  been  mony,  an'  my  sorrows  hae  been  sair; 

But  there  they'll  never  vex  me,  nor  be  remembered  mair: 

For  his  bluid  has  made  me  white,  an'  His  han'  shall  dry  my  e'e, 

When  he  brings  me  hame  at  last,  to  my  ain  countrie. 

Sae  little  noo  I  ken,  o'yon  blessed,  bonnie  place, 

I  only  ken  its  Hame,  whaur  we  shall  see  His  face; 

It  wad  surely  be  eneuchfor  ever  mair  to  be 

In  the  glory  of  His  presence,  in  oor  ain  countrie. 

Like  a  bairn  to  its  mither,  a  wee  birdie  to  its  nest, 

I  wad  fain  be  gangin'  noo,  unto  my  Saviour's  breast, 

For  He  gathers  in  His  bosom  witless,  worthless  lambs  like  me, 

An'  carries  them  Himself,  to  His  ain  countrie. 

He  isfaithfu'  that  hath  promised,  an'  He'll  surely  come  again, 

He'll  keep  His  tryst  we'  me,  at  what  oor  I  dinna  ken; 

But  He  bids  me  still  to  wait,  an'  be  ready  aye  to  be, 

To  gang  at  ony  moment  to  my  ain  countrie. 

Sae  I'm  watching  aye,  and  singin'  o'  my  hame,  as  I  wait 

For  the  soun'in'  o'  Hisfitfa'  this  side  the  gowden  gate: 

Godgie  His  grace  to  ilka  ane  wha'  listens  noo  to  me, 

That  we  a' may  gang  in  gladness  to  oor  ain  countrie. 


Perhaps  the  best  insight  we  will  ever  have  into  Lizzie's 
mind  is  provided  by  a  short  sentence  in  a  note  she  wrote  to  a 
friend  following  her  acquittal: 

"I  do  not  dare  put  my  dreams  into  print." 
We'll  never  know  what  horrors  lurked  there. 
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Whodunit?  -  Part  3 


An  Armchair  Solution  to  the  Borden  Mystery 


By  Fritz  Adilz 

(Editor's  Note:  Herein  lies  the  third  installment  of  Fritz's  Borden 
case  study.  This  is  the  third  version  of  Fritz's  study  that  has  been 
your  Editor's  pleasure  to  read.  As  more  data  became  available, 
Fritz's  conclusion  never  wavered.  There  will  be  [at  least]  two 
additional  installments.) 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  declined  the  invitation,  saying  that 
he  had  things  to  do  in  New  Bedford  and  then  got  his  signal,  he 
would  simply  take  leave  and  go  back  to  Second  Street.  If  he  was 
questioned  about  why  he  had  told  Mrs.  Emery  he  was  going  to 
New  Bedford,  he  could  say  that  he  had  suddenly  remembered 
Mr.  Borden's  invitation  (which  was  overheard  by  Bridget).  That 
would  perhaps  not  be  very  polite  towards  Mrs.  Emery,  but  it 
would  certainly  not  cause  any  suspicions.  As  it  happened  Mr. 
Knowlton  never  got  wind  of  this  excuse.  In  any  case  he  did  not 
follow  it  up. 

If  he  did  not  get  his  signal  he  would  proceed  from  the 
Emery's  to  New  Bedford  or  South  Dartmouth,  and  if  questioned 
about  it  later,  he  would  say  that  he  had  simply  forgotten  about 
Mr.  Borden's  invitation.  And  as  has  already  been  said,  he  had  no 
luggage  and  no  horse  and  buggy  to  pick  up. 

I  find  it  very  suspicious  if  Mr.  Morse  told  Mrs.  Emery  he 
was  going  directly  to  New  Bedford,  when  he  had  already 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Borden.  But  did  he  say  so?  One 
cannot  be  too  sure;  there  might  have  been  some 
misunderstanding,  so  maybe  no  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from 
this. 

The  rumor  of  the  murders  began  to  spread  at  about  11:15, 
when  John  A.  Cunningham  phoned  Marshal  Hilliard  at  the  Fall 
River  police  station.  When  Mr.  Morse  arrived  at  about  1 1 :40 
there  was  a  crowd  outside  in  the  street.  There  were  also  people  in 
the  yard  and  the  big  Charles  Sawyer  stood  guard  at  the  back  door. 
Mr.  Morse  ignored  all  this  and  went  through  right  into  the  back 
yard  where  he  picked  up  some  pears. 

Can  there  be  any  comprehensible  explanation  at  all  of  this 
seemingly  bizarre  behavior  of  Mr.  Morse?  He  said  himself  both 
at  the  inquest  and  at  the  pretrial  that  he  had  not  seen  anything  to 
"attract  my  attention  at  all"  (CI 05).  This  seems  to  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  Assistant  Marshal  Fleet's  report  of  the  conversation 
he  had  with  Mr.  Morse  on  the  day  of  the  murders.  According  to 
this  Mr.  Morse  said  the  following:  "Saw  a  number  of  persons 
around  the  house  and  was  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  was 
killed"  (A3).  But  is  it  possible,  anyway,  that  he  did  not  "register" 
this? 

First  of  all,  was  there  a  crowd  when  Mr.  Morse  arrived? 
Dr.  Dolan,  arriving  some  minutes  before  or  after  Mr.  Morse  saw 
a  crowd  (D 112). 

Q.   Then  in  consequence  of  what  somebody  said  to  you, 
you  went  into  the  house? 

A.  In  consequence  of  what  I  asked,  I  was  driving  by  and 
saw... 


Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Adams  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  meant:  "I  was  driving  by  and  saw  all  those  people  and  I 
stopped  and  asked  what  had  happened".  I  think  we  may  safely 
assume  there  were  people  there,  both  in  the  street  and  in  the  yard. 
And  Mr.  Sawyer  stood  at  the  door. 

One  would  think  that  any  man  in  his  right  mind,  and 
especially  if  he  was  a  house  guest,  seeing  all  this  commotion, 
would  have  inquired  the  very  first  thing,  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  So 
why  did  not  Mr.  Morse?  Could  it  be  that  he  really  didn't  notice? 

If  he  was  innocent  and  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  and 
did  not  notice  or  pay  attention,  the  only  explanation  I  can  see  is 
that  he  was  so  deeply  in  thought  that  he  was  lost  to  the  world. 
There  is  in  Sweden,  as  I  would  think  also  in  the  United  States,  a 
whole  set  of  jokes  about  absentminded  philosophers  and 
scientific  professors,  who  would  not  notice  if  the  world  fell  apart 
around  them.  But  John  Morse  was  no  such  man.  He  was  an 
outdoors  man  whose  "phenomenal  gift  of  observation"  as 
Victoria  Lincoln  puts  it,  had  proved  itself  when  accounting  for 

his  whereabouts  in  the 
morning  and  forenoon 
of  the  murders.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Morse  saw  and  paid 
attention! 

Well,  he  willfully 
chose  to  ignore  it.  But 
does  that  show  that  he 
had  a  guilty  conscience? 
I  think  it  does!  As  has 
already  been  said, 
anyone  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  asked  what  was  going  on  the  very  first  thing.  Okay, 
assuming  this,  how  can  his  attitude  be  explained?  Well,  there  can 
be  one  of  the  following  explanations: 

1)  When  returning  and  seeing  so  many  people  he  was 
overwhelmed  and  felt  he  had  to  go  over  once  more  what  he  was 
going  to  say  and  how  he  was  going  to  act  before  stepping  into  the 
line  of  fire.  He  took  the  necessary  time  by  going  into  the  back 
yard  and  eating  some  pears. 

2)  It  is  not  unusual  that  a  pyromaniac  returns  to  the  scene 
to  admire  his  own  creation,  the  fire  he  has  caused.  Could 
something  similar  have  happened  to  John  Morse?  David  Kent 
says  (K23)  that  Mr.  Morse  "picked  up  several  pears  and 
nonchalantly  leaned  against  the  corner  of  the  barn."  There  he 
stood  eating  the  pears,  while  looking  at  the  commotion. 

There  are  signs  that  Mr.  Morse  felt  overconfident  after  the 
murders..  He  was  seen  talking  freely  and  volubly  to  the 
reporters.  One  of  the  first  answers  he  gave  at  the  inquest  also 
shows  self  confidence  (C94). 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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An  Armchair  Solution  to  the  Borden  Mystery 

(Continued from  Page  4) 

Q.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  many  questions. 

A.  I  will  answer  any  questions. 

But  there  are  also  signs  to  the  opposite.  One  reporter 
thought  his  manner  of  talking  as  being  furtive  and  unhappy 
(E32:l).  And  one  reporter,  maybe  the  same  one,  reports  of  Mr. 
Morse's  performance  at  the  pretrial  (E161:l):  "....  the  tall, 
awkward,  ill-looking  old  man,  who  shuffled  on  to  take  the 
witness  stand..."  and  he  "made  his  replies  in  a  voice  so  indistinct 
that  he  had  to  be  repeatedly  admonished  to  speak  louder"  and 
"Mr.  Morse  was  dreadfully  ill  at  ease  during  District  Attorney 
Knowlton's  examination.  He  wrung  his  hands  and  twisted  and 
untwisted  his  long  gray-trousered  legs  in  excessive  nervousness. 
When  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense, 
however,  he  seemed  to  take  heart,  stood  straightly,  spoke  up  and 
faced  the  people." 

If  Mr.  Morse  showed  overconfidence  right  after  the 
murders  through  the  inquest,  can  there  be  any  explanation  why  he 
seemingly  had  lost  his  nerve,  when  testifying  at  the  pretrial?  Yes, 
there  can.  In  the  time  between  the  inquest  and  the  pretrial  things 
had  not  gone  so  well  for  the  conspirators,  ending  with  the  arrest 
of  Lizzie  and  putting  her  on  trial  (pretrial).  One  thing,  though. 
In  the  transcript  of  the  pretrial  there  is  no  mention  that  Mr.  Morse 
was  being  admonished  to  speak  louder.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  impressions  of  this  reporter  with  that  of  others. 

3)  There  is  however  one  more  possibility,  which  I  think  is 
the  real  one.  One  could  ask  oneself:  What  was  the  only  tangible 
result  from  his  picking  up  pears  in  the  back  yard?  The  answer  is 
that  he  thereby  placed  himself  in  the  only  area,  from  where  he 
could  see  the  cellar  door  and  later  testify  that  it  was  open.  If  the 
cellar  door  was  found  open  it  would  suggest  that  the  assassin 
could  have  entered  by  it.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
exactly  when  he  had  gotten  into  the  house.  For  all  anyone  could 
tell  he  could  have  entered  during  the  night  or  even  late  in  the 
evening  before  and  stay  hidden  in  the  cellar  until  it  was  time  to 
move.  (He  would  have  had  access  to  a  water  closet). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  Asst.  Marshal 
Fleet,  Mr.  Morse  asked  him  if  he  suspected  that  the  murderer 
could  have  been  concealed  in  the  house  during  the  night  (A3). 
To  me  it  was  rather  a  shock  when  I  read  this  because  in  my 
theory  Lizzie  and  her  uncle  had  done  just  that:  Taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  whole  western  part  of  the  house  to 
themselves,  they  had  brought  the  killer  in  during  the  night  not 
through  the  cellar  but  via  the  front  entry.  That  was  what  I 
thought.  And  now  this  question!  Could  the  man  really  be 
innocent  after  all?  For  he  could  not  have  had  the  nerve  and 
arrogance  to  plant  a  seed  that  could  eventually  lead  the  police 
onto  the  right  track,  a  track  leading  to  himself  and  Lizzie.  Or 
could  he? 

I  had  thought  the  plan  was  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  murderer  had  sneaked  into  the  house  and  killed  both  victims, 
while  Lizzie  was  out  in  the  barn.  In  reality,  though,  Mrs.  Borden 
was  to  be  killed  at  the  first  opportunity  after  Mr.  Borden  had 
gone  out.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Borden  would  take  place  after  he 
had  come  home  for  dinner.    If  he  had  not  been  early  that  could 


have  meant  a  time  difference  of  as  much  as  three  hours.  And  Mr. 
Morse,  having  experience  from  the  "meat  business",  must  not  he 
have  realized  that  such  a  time  difference  would  show  in  a 
medical  examination?  If  he  did,  it  would  be  essential  for  him  to 
suggest  a  possibility  that  the  killer  had  entered  the  house  earlier. 
And  that's  where  the  cellar  door  comes  into  the  picture.  And  as 
has  been  said  already,  if  it  was  found  open,  there  would  be  no 
telling  when  the  assassin  had  entered  the  house.  So  therefore  the 
plan  was  that  the  cellar  door  should  be  found  open!  But  how  was 
that  to  be  accomplished?  Well,  there  were  several  possibilities. 
One  was  that  Lizzie  was  to  leave  for  the  barn  through  the  cellar 
but  that  she  bungled  it  by  leaving  instead  through  the  kitchen 
entry,  the  stress  of  the  moment  taking  its  toll.  And  there  are  other 
possibilities  as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Morse  returning  from  the  Emery's,  is  anxious  to 
see  for  himself  that  the  plan  had  been  adhered  to.  So  he  walks 
directly  into  the  back  yard.  To  his  utter  dismay  he  finds  the  cellar 
door  closed!  Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  He  sees  no  immediate 
solution  so  he  eats  a  couple  of  pears,  while  thinking.  Finally,  he 
gives  it  up  and  goes  to  the  back  door  and  identifies  himself. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  everything  he  tried  to 
repair  the  damage  by  telling  Mr.  Holmes  and  maybe  also  to  Mr. 
Fleet  (D358)  that  the  cellar  door  had  been  open,  when  he  was  in 
the  back  yard.  And  his  question  to  Mr.  Fleet  (see  above)  is  in 
line  with  all  this. 

He  also  tried  when  testifying  at  the  pretrial  (D264-265, 
268-269)  but  he  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  his  ground.  On  the 
contrary,  he  definitely  gives  the  impression  of  being  scared. 

Conclusion: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morse  already  knew  of  the 
murders  when  he  walked  up  Second  Street,  heading  for  Number 
92.  He  lied  both  at  the  inquest  and  at  the  pretrial  when  he  said 
he  had  not  noticed  anything  "to  attract  his  attention  at  all".  He 
also  lied  when  he  repeatedly  said  that  he  first  knew  what  had 
happened  when  he  finally  came  to  the  kitchen  door  and  Bridget 
told  him.  I  think  that  his  behavior  and  his  lies  cast  very  strong 
suspicions  on  him. 

In  all,  Lizzie  answered  about  850  questions  at  the  inquest, 
851  according  to  my  calculation.  The  interrogator  was  District 
Attorney  Hosea  Knowlton,  a  powerfully-built  man  with  broad 
shoulders.  He  certainly  did  not  mumble;  no,  his  questions  came 
out  loud  and  clear.  And  Lizzie  had  no  problem  hearing  what  was 
asked.  She  might  have  had  some  difficulty  understanding  the 
meaning  behind  some  of  the  questions  but  she  heard  them  all 
right.  Well,  that  goes  for  850  of  the  851  questions.  In  one 
question  -  question  number  126  -  her  ears  did  not  catch  or  brain 
did  not  register  what  she  heard. 

Q.  When  did  Morse  come  there  first?  I  don't  mean  this 
visit.  I  mean  as  a  visitor,  John  V.  Morse. 

A.  Do  you  mean  this  day  that  he  came  and  stayed  all 
night? 

This  question  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  questions  regarding  her 
uncle.  Mr.  Knowlton,  after  asking  her  about  the  relations 
between  her  father  and  her  stepmother,  had  questioned  her  about 

(Continued  on  Page  6.) 
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An  Armchair  Solution  to  the  Borden  Mystery 

(Continued from  Page  5) 

the  dress  she  was  wearing.  Then  came  the  first  question  about 
Morse,  an  abrupt  switch  of  topic  and  it  caught  Lizzie  off  guard. 
Her  confusion  is  apparent  also  in  her  next  answer. 

A.  No,  was  this  visit  the  first  to  your  house? 

Q.  He  has  been  in  the  east  a  year  or  more. 

This  is  no  answer  to  the  question.  It  is  an  instinctive 
attempt  to  gain  a  little  time  so  she  may  guess  what's  in  her 
opponent's  mind  and  to  leave  the  door  open  to  any  course  she 
may  want  to  follow. 

Victoria  Lincoln  has  made  a  very  fine  and  thorough 
analysis  of  this  part  of  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  (LI 75- 177). 
She  points  out  the  many  contradictions  Lizzie  does,  which  in  her 
opinion  clearly  shows  that  she  was  panic  stricken  (LI 77).  "But 
her  evidence,  so  calm  and  well  controlled  at  the  start,  fell 
abruptly  into  panic  and  chaos  at  the  bare  mention  of  Uncle  John" 
(L65).  As  she  has  no  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  between  Lizzie 
and  her  uncle,  Ms.  Lincoln  is  genuinely  surprised  at  what  she 
sees  as  an  overreaction  from  Lizzie.  Why  on  earth  should  she 
panic?  For  these  questions  did  not  directly  concern  the  murders  - 
only  Uncle  John  (LI 77). 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Knowlton's  first  two  questions  about 
Lizzie's  uncle  because  I  think  they  clearly  show  how  confused 
she  was.  Although  she  must  have  heard,  or  rather  her  eardrums 
must  have  vibrated  in  the  normal  way  to  the  spoken  question,  her 
brain  shut  it  out.  Only  the  words  "Morse"  and  something  about 
"this  visit"  got  through.  Or  maybe  she  was  just  stalling  for  time 
to  recover  from  the  shock  the  mention  of  her  uncle's  name  must 
have  been  to  her.  Anyway,  her  answers  to  the  questions  about 
her  uncle  clearly  show  Lizzie's  primitive,  instinctive  strategy:  To 
separate  herself  as  far  as  possible  from  her  uncle.  She  does  it  in 
two  ways:  One  is  being  evasive  -  she  doesn't  know,  she  is  not 
sure,  she  can't  remember  and  so  on.  The  other  is  by  downplaying 
Mr.  Morse's  connection  with  the  family  and  herself  as  much  as 
possible  -  he  has  been  here  once  since  ...  none  at  all  to  speak  of 
....  she  did  not  see  him  Wednesday  nor  Thursday  ...  she  didn't 
mention  him.  In  her  desperate  struggle  to  free  herself  of  her 
uncle  and  of  this  whole  line  of  questioning  she  trips  over  her 
own  previous  answers  time  and  again.  The  explanation  stands 
out  clear  and  is  just  what  Mrs.  Lincoln  said:  Panic!  It  is  amazing 
that  Mr.  Knowlton,  who  both  saw  and  heard  her  did  not  press  her 
harder.  Maybe  he  could  have  broken  her  here. 

Conclusion:  Lizzie's  answers  to  the  questions  about  her 
uncle  clearly  show  a  guilty  conscience  and  indicate  a  conspiracy 
between  herself  and  her  uncle.  Mrs.  Lincoln  failed  to  draw  the 
obvious  conclusion  from  her  own  analysis:  That  these  questions 
did  indeed  concern  the  murders  and  that  both  Lizzie  and  her 
uncle  must  have  been  involved  in  the  crime. 

Conclusion: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  John  V.  Morse  had  a 
hand  in  these  murders  and  that  he  and  Lizzie  conspired  together. 


The  Hard  Core 

Lizzie  and  her  Uncle  John  V.  Morse  were  both  behind  the 
murders.  The  evidence  -  though  circumstantial  -  shows  this 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  But,  neither  of  them  killed  in  person. 
Therefore,  they  must  have  had  a  confederate.  This  confederate 
killed  both  victims.  (This  outside  party  was  not  seen  leaving,  at 
least  there  is  no  reliable  testimony  to  that  effect.  Had  there  been, 
few  if  any  would  have  argued  that  Lizzie  wielded  the  hatchet.) 

That  Lizzie  and  her  uncle  planned  the  murders  and  had  an 
outside  party  doing  them  is  the  hard  core  of  my  theory  for  which 
proof  has  now  been  given.  The  rest  of  my  theory  I  cannot  prove 
in  the  same  conclusive  way.  It  will  be  conjecture,  though 
hopefully  plausible  enough  and  often  backed  up  by  some  solid 
facts.  However,  there  are  also  passages  that  must  be  labeled  pure 
speculation. 


Look  for  Part  Four  of  "An  Armchair  Solution  to  the 
Borden  Mystery"  in  the  January  issue  of  "The  Lizzie 

Borden  Quarterly. "  One  of  the  headings  will  be 

"The  Case  Against  Emma  Borden. " 


Princess  Maplecroft 


LlZZX£  JBQRDEAl 
ON    P  RQZjgi 


by 
Mary  T.  Cusack 

©1995  Mary  T.  Cusack 
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COMPOSERS  RECORDINGS,  INC. 

proudly  presents 

JACK  BEESON'S 
LIZZIE  BORDEN 

A  Family  Portrait  in  Three  Acts 
Libretto  by  Kenward  Elmslie 
Based  on  a  Scenario  by  Richard  Plant 

Brenda  Lewis  as  Lizzie 
with  Herbert  Beatty,  Ellen  Faull,  Ann  Elgar, 
Richard  Krause  and  Richard  Fredericks 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OPERA 
Anton  Coppola,  Conductor 


CD    694 

Original  cast  recording  from  the  1965  world  premiere  production. 

Originally  released  on  Desto  Records,  now  available  on  two  CDs! 
Includes  complete  libretto  and  new  notes  by  the  composer. 

"More  than  a  century  after  the  acquittal  of  Lizzie  Borden,  it  is  still  not  certain  who 

murdered  her  father  and  step-mother.    The  opera  (which  makes  use  of  only  some  of  the 

"facts"  in  the  case)  seeks  to  explain  why  our  Lizzie,  given  the  frustration  of  her  strong 

passions,  was  led  to  do  so.      ...The  spine  of  the  opera  is  a  series  of  intermittent  scenes 

of  ever  increasing  intensity  in  which  Lizzie's  wishes  and  desires  are  denied,  each 

deprivation  leading  her  further  into  fantasy  and  madness." 

—  Jack  Beeson  (from  the  CD  liner  notes) 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  subscribers!: 

ORDER  FORM 

Name  


Address 


Please  send number  of  copies  of  Lizzie  Borden  at  $28.00  each. 

NY  State  residents  add  8.25%  sales  tax 

plus  $3.00  shipping 
Total: 


$. 
$_ 
$  3.00 

$ 


Payment:       Check  enclosed. 


Visa/MasterCard/Discover 


Card  # 


Exp. 


Date 


Signature 


(required  for  all  charges). 


Composers  Recordings,  Inc.     73  Spring  Street,  Suite  506     New  York,  NY  10012-5800 
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by  Nancy  L'enz  Hogan 

[Editor's  Note:  Ms.  Hogan  watched  a  TV 
program  about  our  Miss  Lizzie  and  saw 
LBQ  credits  flash  across  the  screen.  She 
tracked  us  down  and  offered  the  following 
poem.  I  found  the  poet-painted-picture  of 
interest.] 

In  August  comes  a 
crime  of  passion,  with 
heat  of  air  and  blood 
infused. 

In  stifling  midsummer 
tight- laced  is  Lizbeth, 
placidly  bovine,  respected  in 
her  quiet  business  of  routine. 
The  neat,  high  collar 
tightens  on  her  neck 
as  she  embodies  virtues 
filial.  In  large-boned 
maidenly  retirement 
Miss  Lizzie  lives  her  part 
among  That  Woman's  lacy 
web  of  doilies  and 
ill-tasting  fruit  preserves; 
among  Pa's  shining  sharp- 
honed  household  tools. 

How  many  winters  to 

a  spinster  make? 

What  season  then  wreaks  change 

to  crack  such  adamantine  stone? 

Is  it  warping  pressure 

of  the  ice 

wherein  upheaval's  found, 

or  do  walls  rend  asunder 

in  lightning  clashes  of 

brief  struggling  Spring? 

Going  evenings  to  the 
church  and  back  -  and  twice 
on  Sundays  - 
mouthing,  moaning  pleas 
to  Heaven,  in  the  guise 
of  singing  psalms;  then, 
"Morning,  Miss.  Fine  Day." 
Miss,  did  you  say? 
There's  much  I've  missed, 
and  more  to  come  of  ~ 

missing. 


Fall  River  Summer,  1892 


"Yes  sir,  Miss. 

And  how's  your  Ma  and  Pa? 

My  Pa?  He^s  fine. 

My  Ma?  Why,  gone  to  rest, 

as  well  you  know. 

I  guess  you  must  mean 

the  second  Mrs.  Borden  .... 

Washing,  baking,  sewing, 
quilting  left  and 
canning  right  ~ 
and  all  of  it  seems 
wrong. 

There  is  a  room  in  the  mind 
of  Lizbeth: 
a  room  that  is  locked, 
with  no  key; 
in  time  forgot,  the  key 
was  lost,  to  be  not  found 
again. 
In  that  tight  room 
are  sounds  which  only  she 
can  hear; 

they  clamor  near,  then 
wander  far. 
Luna  sings  a  message 
in  dark  past  tenses, 
on  mournful  music 
of  a  soul  unpaid. 

There  is  a  change 
that  must  be  made, 
that  must  be,  will 

be  made. 

Lizbeth  has  not  the  touch 
to  tenderly  create  — 
to  alter,  yes,  but  not 

create. 
Alter,  change,  change 
and  alter  — 
these  are  words 
which  mean 
obliterate. 


(When  Lizzie  was  a  little  thing 

her  true  Ma  stitched 

a  dream  for  her: 

a  dress  of  apple  red; 

but  Yankee-shrewd  was  Pa, 

and  practical  as  holes 

for  buttons  — 

garbed  in  gray,  a  child 

can  go  to  meetings 

and  to  funerals  of  kin  ....) 

Folded  in  the  musty 
drawer  of  memory 
is  the  small  red  dress. 

The  dress  is  faded 

and  the  drawer 

is  warped. 

Feel  no  pain,  Lizbeth, 

or  misery  of  past; 

now  is  here,  and  here  you  stand 

in  the  present 

you  have  given  to  yourself: 

your  dull-hued  morning  dress, 

so  marvelously  brightened 

-  and  all  by  hand?  Do  tell  ~  ! 

with  splashy  ribbons 

and  rosettes  of  red  .... 

For  Luna  played  her  deadly 

discord. 

Her  instrument  was  the  ax. 

Still  waters  of  Fall  River 

are  deep  and  hot 

in  August,  with 

a  color  of  their  own. 

©1992  by  Nancy  E.  Hogan 
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Lizbits 


by  Neilson  Captain 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Caplain  is  among  the  foremost  worldwide 
Borden  collectors,  a  former  "Fall  River  Historical  Society" 
President,  and  an  avid  Fall  River  memorabilia  collector.  His 
regular  column  "Lizbits  "  will  continue .) 

THE  ENIGMATIC  MISS  SULLIVAN 

There  is  an  aura  of  mystery  that  surrounds  Bridget 
Sullivan.  Despite  Lizzie's  flat  denial  when  she  was  interrogated 
by  Deputy  Marshall  Fleet,  the  feeling  persists  that  Bridget  must 
have  had  a  part  in  the  plot  to  murder  her  employers.  Spiering 
wrote  (Page  80)  that  "Knowlton  was  certain  there  was  a 
complicity  between  Lizzie  and  Bridget,  as  others  have  been  ever 
since". 

Nevertheless,  the  authorities  quickly  relieved  Bridget  of 
any  accusation  of  guilt.  According  to  David  Kent  in  his  book 
"Forty  Whacks"  (Page  38),  the  police  department  released  her 
from  arrest,  provided  bail  and  found  her  a  job  in  the  department. 
(Mr.  Kent  was  mistaken;  Bridget  was  never  placed  under  arrest.) 

Even  if  Bridget  did  not  swing  the  steel  she  knew  more  or 
did  more  than  was  admitted.  Did  she  really  repair  to  her  room  at 
that  crucial  hour  in  the  morning,  an  unusual  time  for  a  servant  to 
take  time  off?  There  is  only  her  own  statement,  not  denied  by 
Lizzie,  to  back  up  the  testimony  of  that  scenario. 

And,  having  been  with  Lizzie  on  and  off  all  morning,  why 
could  she  not  more  positively  identify  the  dress  Lizzie  was 
wearing?  There  is  a  persistent  rumor  that  Bridget  went  to  Ireland 
shortly  after  the  murders,  the  expenses  which  were  paid  by  a 
grateful  Lizzie. 

There  is  another  question  that  has  intrigued  me,  mostly 
because  of  the  differing  accounts  and  not  because  it  has  to  do 
with  Bridget's  involvement  in  the  crime.  Where  did  she  sleep  the 
night  of  the  murders  and  afterwards? 

Miss  de  Mille  inferred  that  she  spent  that  first  night  in  the 
Borden  house.  She  wrote  (Page  45)  "People  barred  their  doors 
that  night  ...  Bridget,  swollen-faced  with  tears  and  terror, 
crouched  in  her  little  room". 

Spiering  (Page  54)  wrote,  "Bridget,  trembling  with  terror 
that  the  unknown  murderer  would  seek  further  victims,  was  taken 
to  the  home  of  a  neighbor". 

Mr.  Radin  (Page  85)  had  it  that  "Bridget  Sullivan  spent 
only  one  night  in  the  Borden  house  since  the  murders".  After  that 
she  stayed  with  a  cousin,  Patrick  Harrington,  who  lived  on 
Division  Street. 

Arnold  Brown  (Page  45)  differs,  "...  she  absolutely 
refused  to  sleep  in  it  the  night  after  the  murder.  The  next  day  she 
was  forced  to  return  and  she  did  spend  the  night  there". 

Miss  Lincoln  related  (Page  152)  that  "A  policeman  had 
taken  Bridget  across  the  street  for  two  nights  to  sleep  with  the  girl 
at  Miller's". 

Sullivan  concurs  (Page  36)  "...  she  was  escorted  to  the 
home  of  a  neighbor,  where  for  several  nights  she  slept  with  the 


maidservant".  The  neighbor  was  Southard  Miller,  who  shared  the 
double  house  with  Dr.  Bowen.  Miller  was  a  well-known 
carpenter  and  house  builder.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Mayor  in 
1868  and  served  the  community  as  Fire  Chief  from  1860-1869. 
He  was  the  father  of  Franklin  H.  Miller,  the  artist,  who  also  lived 
in  the  house  at  that  time.  Franklin  studied  painting  with  Robert 
Dunning  and  is  an  acknowledged  member  of  the  Fall  River 
school  of  still-life  painters. 

According  to  a  newspaper  report  Southard  was  the  builder 
of  the  Borden  house  at  92  Second  Street.  He  claimed  he  had 
known  Andrew  for  half  a  century,  that  Andrew  had  worked  for 
him  as  a  carpenter  for  two  years  in  1 844  when  the  City  Hall  was 
built.  Mrs.  Miller  said  that  she  had  lost  in  Mrs.  Borden  the  best 
and  most  intimate  neighbor  she  had  ever  met. 

VICTORIA  TRIVIA 

On  Page  38  of  her  book,  A  Private  Disgrace,  Victoria 
Lincoln  wrote  that  a  year  before  the  murders  Lizzie  joined  the 
board  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Charity  Hospital.  Perhaps  the 
source  of  her  information  was  the  testimony  given  by  Mrs. 
Holmes  at  the  trial  in  1893.  However,  there  is  no  mention  of  that 
institution  in  the  Fall  River  City  Directories. 

On  Page  58  of  the  same  book,  Miss  Lincoln  wrote  that  a 
detective,  Bartholomew  Shaw  came  to  see  Lizzie.  Phillips 
history  gives  the  name  as  Bartholomew  Shay.  This  is  probably 
Bartholomew  Shea  of  the  Police  Central  Station  as  listed  in  the 
1892  edition  of  the  Fall  River  City  Directory. 

The  proprietor  of  the  drug  store  at  which  Lizzie  allegedly 
attempted  to  buy  poison  and  the  employer  of  the  more  widely- 
known  Eli  Bence  was  David  R.  Smith.  It  is  coincidental  that  Mr. 
Smith's  home  also  was  on  Second  Street,  Number  181,  not  far  up 
the  street  from  the  Borden  house. 

Miss  Lincoln,  as  well  as  other  writers,  think  there  really 
was  a  "missing  note".  It  was  concocted  by  Andrew  and  Uncle 
John  to  get  Abby  out  of  the  house  without  arousing  Lizzie's 
suspicions.  It  seems  that  Abby's  presence  and  signature  was 
required  at  the  bank  so  that  Andrew  might  transfer  ownership  of 
the  Swansea  farm  to  Abby,  and  after  the  murders,  the  note  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire  by  Dr.  Bowen. 

Miss  Lincoln  places  her  home  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
French  and  High  Streets  (Page  140).  That  would  be  Number  715. 
the  Charles  Shove  house  built  1850  and  moved  from  downtown 
1873.  The  Lincoln  family  resided  there  only  about  three  years. 
They  moved  to  other  locations  rather  frequently,  finally  winding 
up  at  68  Bigelow  Street  in  the  years  1920-1929.  Victoria's  father 
was  Jonathan  T.  Lincoln;  her  grandfather.  Leontine.  Both  were 
leading  citizens  in  town  and  principals  in  the  firm  of  Kilburn. 
Lincoln  &  Company,  makers  of  cotton  mill  machinery.  On 
opposite  corners  from  the  house  at  715  High  Street  lived  Franklin 
L.  Almy  and  John  C  Milne.  They  were  the  owners  of  the  Fall 
River  News,  a  paper  that  was  sympathetic  to  Lizzie's  cause 
throughout  her  ordeal.  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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(Continued from  Page  9.) 


ANDREW  BORDEN'S  COAT 

When  Andrew  Borden  returned  home  from  downtown 
that  fatal  morning,  just  what  did  he  do  with  the  coat  he  was 
known  to  have  been  wearing?  The  issue  may  have  some 
relevance  since  some  parties  have  theorized  that  Lizzie  wore  the 
coat  to  shield  herself  from  the  spattering  of  blood. 

Victoria  Lincoln  had  it  that  the  coat  was  jammed  between 
the  cushion  on  which  Mr.  Borden's  head  rested  and  the  arm  of  the 
sofa.  Arnold  Brown  writes,  "His  suit  jacket  was  neatly  folded  on 
a  sloping  arm  of  the  sofa".  Porter  said  "...  his  coat  [was]  thrown 
over  the  arm  of  the  sofa".  Spiering  maintained  that  Mr.  Borden's 
head  rested  on  pillows. 

At  the  Preliminary  Hearing  Dr.  Dolan  testified,  "There 
was  a  Prince  Albert  coat  on  top  of  the  sofa  cushion.  On  that 
rested  Mr.  Borden's  head".  Contrariwise,  at  the  trial  Dr.  Dolan 
said,  "The  head  was  resting  on  a  small  sofa  cushion;  a  coat  was 
under  that  and  an  afghan  under  that". 


If  the  four  writers'  descriptions  are  correct,  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  not  be  much  blood,  if  any,  on  the  coat.  If  Dr. 
Dolan's  statement  at  the  Preliminary  Hearing  provides  the  correct 
condition,  the  coat  must  inevitably  have  been  soaked  with 
Andrew's  life  blood. 


Some  of  Neilson  Captain's  favorite  quoted  Lizzie  Lines: 

"Emma,  you  have  given  me  away. " 

"She  is  not  my  mother;  she  is  my  stepmother. " 

"She  is  a  mean,  good-for-nothing  old  thing. " 

"I  feel  as  if  something  were  hanging  over  me. " 

"There  is  a  cheap  sale  of  dress  goods  at  Sargent's. " 

"Father's  dead.  Somebody  came  in  and  killed  him. " 

"Why,  is  there  anybody  in  this  house  suspected?  " 

"I  am  going  to  burn  this  old  thing  up,  it  is  covered  with  paint. " 


Name 


Address 


City  State  Zip  Code 

Number  of  Magnets  (        )  @  $3.00  ea 
Postage  and  Sales  Tax  included. 
Total  $ 


1st  in  a  Series  of  Borden 
Collectible  Magnets 


•  Limited  Number  Available  • 
Reserve  Yours  Now  •  Only  $3.00  Each! 

This  first  magnet  features  a  "ghost"  of  the 
Borden  house  as  it  now  exists  and  a  sketch 
of  Lizzie  Borden  in  profile  by  local  artist  and 
Fall  River  native  Rochelle  Pettenati. 

Reserve  yours  now  to  ensure  you  do  not 
miss  out,  as  there  are  a  limited  number  being 
produced.  Send  check  or  money  order  pay- 
able to  Smart  Advertising,  Inc.,  along  with 
completed  order  form  to: 

Smart  Advertising,  Inc. 

234  Second  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02721 
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TRIALS  OF  THE  CENTURY 


by  Judy  P.  Curry 


(Editor's  note:  Ms.  Curry  is  no  stranger  to  Lizzie  Lore.  She  has 
been  published  several  times  including  the  "LBQ. "  She  is  our 
resident  Nance  (pronounced  Nancy)  O'Neil  expert  and  wrote  a 
brilliant  article  in  the  Summer,  1994  issue.  Perhaps  in  the  future 
we  shall  hear  more  from  Judy  and  Nance?) 

In  1892  a  most  gruesome  crime  took  place  in  the  city  of 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  The  killing  of  Andrew  and  Abby 
Borden  is  probably  the  world's  most  famous  crime.  People  have 
argued  the  case  for  over  a  century,  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused  Lizzie  Borden.  Although  she  was  acquitted  of  the 
brutal  murders,  Miss  Borden  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
axe  murderess.  She  was  charged  with  the  double  homicide  and 
brought  to  trial  strictly  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Today,  the 
trial  of  the  century  is  again  in  focus  with  the  ending  of  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial.  Like  Lizzie,  he  was  acquitted  of  a  brutal  double 
homicide. 

The  parallels  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  case  and  the  O.J. 
Simpson  case  are  remarkable.  Like  O.J.,  Lizzie  maintained  her 
innocence  throughout  her  lifetime;  and  like  O.J.,  offered  a  theory 
as  to  who  killed  the  Bordens.  "Maybe  it  was  an  angry  tenant," 
she  told  the  few  who  would  listen.  After  the  not-guilty  verdict, 
the  people  cried  foul  and  many  felt  it  was  a  mockery  of  justice. 
No  one  but  Lizzie  was  ever  accused  of  the  Borden  murders  and 
the  case  remains  open  to  this  very  day.  The  O.J.  Simpson  trial 
will  also  be  known  as  a  mockery  to  justice  .... 

The  1990's  brought  the  trial  of  the  century  to  the  West 
Coast  where  two  people  were  brutally  murdered  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  victims.  The  accused  O.J.  Simpson,  ex-husband  to  one 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  hired 
the  best  defense  team  his  money  could  afford.  Here  we  have  a 
case  of  two  people  being  hacked  to  death  sometime  between 
10:00  and  11:00  P.M.  on  June  12,  1994.  There  were  no 
witnesses  to  the  crime  and  no  weapon  or  bloody  clothes  were 
found.  During  the  gruesome  murders,  screams  were  not  heard 
from  either  victim,  but  witnesses  did  hear  a  barking  dog  at  the 
time  the  murders  took  place.  Nicole  Brown,  ex-wife  of  the 
accused,  was  killed  after  her  children  were  safely  tucked  in  bed. 
Ron  Goldman,  who  may  have  walked  in  during  the  jealous  rage, 
was  also  savagely  stabbed  to  death.  It  left  a  bloody  nightmare  to 
a  most  gruesome  crime.... 

During  the  1 890's,  the  trial  of  the  century  took  place  on 
the  East  Coast  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Two  people  were 
brutally  murdered  sometime  between  10:00  and  11:00  A.M.  on 
August  4,  1892.  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  had  been  murdered 
in  their  Fall  River  home.  Andrew,  the  second  victim,  had  been 
killed  while  the  maid,  Bridget,  slept  upstairs.  There  were  no 
witnesses  to  the  crime  and  no  weapon  or  bloody  clothes  were 
found.  Although  a  weapon  was  produced  in  court,  it  was  never 
proved  to  be  the  sharp  instrument  that  killed  the  Bordens.  No 
one  heard  a  scream  from  either  victim.  It  left  a  bloody  nightmare 
to  a  most  gruesome  crime.... 

Lizzie,  the  youngest  daughter  to  Andrew  and  step- 
daughter to  Abby,  was  soon  arrested  and  charged  with  double 


homicide.  In  Lizzie's  case,  the  night  before  the  murders  a 
barking  dog  was  heard  near  the  Borden  residence.  Lizzie,  like 
O.J.,  was  a  person  of  wealth  and  hired  the  best  defense  team  to 
prove  her  innocence.  Both  O.J.  Simpson  and  Lizzie  Borden  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  public  opinion.  These  two  people  were  so 
influential  that  the  death  penalty  was  not  asked  for  by  the 
prosecution.  In  both  cases  the  police  were  berated  for  not 
following  up  on  other  leads  and  finding  a  killer  elsewhere.  Both 
Lizzie  and  O.J.  changed  their  story  as  to  their  whereabouts  at  the 
time  the  murders  took  place.  O.J.  Simpson  said  he  was  asleep 
when  his  ex-wife  Nicole  and  Ron  Goldman  were  killed.  He  later 
said  that  he  was  outside  chipping  golf  balls. 

Like  O.J.,  Lizzie  first  said  she  was  out  in  the  yard  where 
she  heard  a  scraping  sound  (maybe  she  heard  O.J.  chipping  his 
golf  balls.)  Lizzie  later  said  she  was  out  in  the  barn,  up  in  the 
loft,  where  she  could  hear  nothing.  Both  of  the  accused  were 
hungry  before  killing  their  victims;  Lizzie  ate  some  cookies  and 
drank  a  cup  of  coffee  before  killing  her  step-mother  ...  O.J., 
however,  preferred  hamburgers  and  french  fries  and  sipped  a  cup 
of  coffee.  After  the  death  of  her  father  Lizzie  said  she  ate  three 
pears. 

Both  O.J.  Simpson  and  Lizzie  Borden  were  born  in  the 
month  of  July  under  the  sign  of  Cancer.  In  the  art  of  Astrology 
they  share  interesting  charts.  In  the  month  of  June,  1994,  Ron 
Goldman  and  Nicole  Brown  Simpson  were  murdered. 
Coincidentally,  in  June,  1893,  Lizzie  Borden  was  acquitted. 
Lizzie,  of  course,  committed  the  crimes  at  a  time  in  life  where 
she  went  free  because  she  was  a  woman.  O.J.  Simpson  maybe 
went  free  because  he  is  black.  O.J.'s  number  was  32  during  his 
football  years  of  fame.  Lizzie  Borden,  at  the  time  of  the  Borden 
murders,  was  32  years  old. 

After  the  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden,  many  of  her  friends 
dropped  away  just  like  O.J.  Simpson's  friends  are  now  dropping 
away.  In  later  years  even  Lizzie's  one  and  only  sister  left  and 
never  spoke  to  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Lizzie,  like  O.J.,  had  a 
"dream  team"  of  lawyers  to  defend  her.  The  lead  lawyer,  George 
Robinson,  was  the  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Neither  Lizzie 
nor  O.J.  ever  took  the  witness  stand  in  their  own  defense.  Both 
of  the  accused  celebrated  with  a  party  after  the  trials.... 


(Editors  note:  There  were  two  other  O.J.  Simpson/ Lizzie 
Borden  articles  submitted  with  different  approaches.  Each  will 
be  published  in  subsequent  issues.) 

The  following  quatrain  was  presented  to  Publisher  Robert  Flynn 
at  an  Antiquarian  Bookseller's  Fair. 

O.J.  Simpson  took  a  knife, 

Used  it  well  to  kill  his  wife. 
When  he  saw  what  he  had  done, 
Turned  around  and  did  in  Ron. 

©  D.  Bear.  Portland.  Maine 
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THE  PITFALLS  OF  BEING  A  LIZZIE  BUFF 

(OR) 
THE  AUGUST  BASH  CAN'T  COME  TOO  SOON! 


by  Sue  Abraham 

(Editor's  note:  While  pouring  over  material  for  the  LBQ,  I 
chanced  upon  this  submission.  Although  the  letter  is  dated  June 
14,  1994,  and  the  August  Bash  has  long  since  passed  away,  Ms. 
Abraham's  enthusium  and  interest  simply  bounced  off  the  pages. 
It  was  written  with  such  innocence  and  devotion  that  I  wished  to 
share  it  with  all  readers.  Perhaps  Sue  might  rekindle  some  fires 
....  and  ignite  others  .... ) 

It  is  not  always  easy  being  a  Lizzie  Borden  buff,  as  I  have  lately 
discovered  upon  my  return  from  Boston,  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River,  MA.  In  California,  one  can  read  all  their  heart  desires  of 
this  subject  in  the  privacy  of  their  home,  of  course.  One  takes  a 
chance  studying,  reading  or  wearing  Lizzie-Gear  in  public,  as  you 
become  subjected  to  just  about  anything  from  just  about  anyone. 
I  learned  this  in  a  humorous  way.  Being  a  true  crime  enthusiast 
with  a  huge  library  of  possibly  every  crime  in  America,  I  was 
once  about  to  begin  a  shift  in  taking  care  of  an  elderly  lady  for 
the  evening.  When  the  person  I  was  replacing  noticed  the 
paperback  I  was  carrying,  she  immediately  suggested  that  I  keep 
it  under  wraps-it  was  entitled  The  Death  Shift,  a  poor  choice.  So, 
I  wrapped  newspaper  around  it  and  the  title  was  never 
discovered.  Ideally,  I  suppose  this  could  be  done  when  reading 
Lizzie  in  public  places,  but  what  the  heck,  take  a  chance.  Wear 
your  shirts  and  carry  your  tote  bags  proudly!  I  have,  and  with 
various  results. 

I  have  been  reading  and  studying  Lizzie  for  about  two 
years  and,  smitten  like  the  rest  of  you,  it  inspired  this 
grandmother  to  return  to  graduate  school  and  expand  my  20- 
year-old  BS  in  Criminology.  But  that  is  in  the  future.  Let's  talk 
about  the  present. 

With  my  husband  Paul,  I  recently  took  a  trip  to  Boston 
and  visited  my  only  son,  his  wife  and  their  "impending"  baby. 
For  my  patience  at  a  baseball  game  at  Fenway  Park,  my  "son 
decided  it  was  only  fair  to  drive  me  to  Fall  River  the  following 
day.  My  husband  reluctantly  came  along.  The  trip  went  fine  at 
first.  The  tour  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  and  the 
generosity  of  the  people  there  was  undeniably  first-rate.  My 
companions  gazed  at  everything  admirably,  and  I,  of  course, 
awaited  patiently  the  Borden  exhibit.  When  we  arrived  there,  my 
husband  was  mesmerized  at  Andrew  and  Abby's  "skull  shots" 
adorning  the  wall.  The  exhibits,  displayed  in  the  glass  casing, 
were  fascinating  to  my  son  and  me.  My  husband  decided  he 
could  do  without  viewing  the  stomach  contents  of  the  deceased 
and  the  other  forensic  treasures.  We  asked  our  questions,  I 
bought  out  the  gift  shop,  and  away  we  went  with  the  Society's 
helpful  instructions  to  Maplecroft,  the  cemetery  and  THE  home 
on  Second  Street. 

By  this  time  my  "companions"  could  tolerate  little  more 


of  Lizzie.  They  obligingly  drove  slowly  by  Maplecroft  and 
quickly  on  to  the  grave  site.  I,  of  course,  could  have,  at  the  very 
least,  COME  TO  A  FULL  STOP  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time,  and  perhaps  even  imagined  Lizzie  in  the  last  part  of  her  life, 
opening  the  door  adorned  in  the  latest  fashions  while  awaiting  her 
coachman. 
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Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Jeannine  H.  Bertolet. 

The  cemetery  was  next.  Not  at  all  comfortable  with  the 
surroundings,  my  driver-son  followed  directions  to  the  grave 
hurriedly  and,  when  we  became  lost,  asked  if  we  could  "leave," 
to  which  he  got  a  resounding  "NO".  We  found  the  grave  site. 
Using  one  of  the  last  two  pictures  in  his  camera  (he  did  not  offer 
to  buy  a  new  roll  just  for  Lizzie,  as  that  would  have  meant  a  bit 
too  much  time  at  these  ghastly  places.)  I  had  to  decide  on  the 
larger  grave  site  of  A.J.  Borden  and  family  knowing  that  only  one 
photo  remained  on  the  film.  I  rearranged  the  fresh  flowers  that 
someone  had  left  on  Lizzie's  grave.  I  said  a  few  words  to  Lizzie 
and  bade  her  goodbye,  as  the  boys  were  already  back  in  the  car. 
My  son,  assured  I  had  lost  my  senses  in  rearranging  flowers  to 
perfection  and  speaking  to  Lizzie,  hurriedly  drove  toward  the 
murder  home. 

I  suppose  I  should  not  have  expected  full  compliance 
with  my  request  that  we  STOP  this  time  and  take  a  look.  "YOU 
stop",  was  the  reply  and  they  parked  across  the  street  and  said 
they  could  take  a  picture  from  there.  Knowing  they  did  not  have 
the  appropriate  camera  for  such  a  far  range,  I  tried  (once)  to 
convince  either  one  of  them  to  come  closer.  With  no  one  willing 
to  budge  from  their  positions,  I  knew  that  the  photo  would  not  be 
what  I  wanted.  My  photographer-son  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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The  Pitfalls  of  Being  a  Lizzie  Buff 

(Continued from  Page  12. 

retreat  that  he  took  the  shot  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  huge  car  was 
driving  by  at  the  time  and  blocking  all  view  of  me  except  my 
upper  body  which  was  the  size  of  a  half-ant  on  the  finished  film. 
My  dreams  of  writing  a  book  on  Lizzie  with  the  picture  entitled 
The  Author  At  The  Borden  Home  would  have  required  my 
readers,  or  a  kind  publisher,  to  furnish  a  magnifying  glass  with 
every  copy,  which  would  then  make  me  the  size  of  a  full-ant  and 
hardly  identifiable. 

My  companions  were,  however,  comfortable  enough 
with  meeting  Jules  Ryckebusch  and  his  family,  who  were  kind 
enough  to  spend  some  time  with  us.  Courage  returned  to  my  son 
in  New  Bedford  and  both  he  and  my  husband  felt  perfectly 
comfortable  asking  Dr.  Ryckebusch  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
the  crime  which,  I  suppose,  is  easy  to  do  from  a  distance... not 
questions  which  I  would  have  liked  to  ask,  but  questions 
nevertheless.  It  was  growing  dark  and  I  realized  my  questions 
would  have  to  await  the  next  trip. 

Carting  my  Lizzie  memorabilia,  we  took  the  flight  from 
Boston.  The  Lizzie  shirt  has  worked  wonders  back  in  California. 
One  woman  literally  jumped  out  of  my  way  in  a  crowded  mall, 
while  another  offered  me  her  place  at  the  head  of  a  busy  grocery 
line  despite  the  fact  I  carried  $100  worth  of  groceries.  Others 
stare,  some  ask  questions,  some  have  no  concept  of  why  one 
would  wear  such  a  shirt.  I  am,  quite  literally,  alone  in  the  middle 


of  California,  accompanied  by  my  Lizzie  treasures,  with 
scholarly  interest  in  the  case  quite  absent  here  in  the  hot  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

I  had  one  experience  which  gave  even  me  quite  a  start. 
As  I  was  leaving  the  grocery  store  mentioned  above  and  pulled 
out  into  the  flow  of  traffic,  I  looked  down  at  my  Lizzie  shirt  to 
discover  fresh  blood  dripping  all  over!  It  was,  thank  God,  very 
shortly,  that  I  discovered  I  had  a  rare  nosebleed.  But  for  a 
moment... 

Bring  on  the  Borden  bash!  I  can  hardly  wait  to  meet  the 
rest  of  you.  The  people  of  Fall  River  were  great,  what  we  saw  of 
them,  and  considering  our  hasty  exit.  Thank  you,  John,  for  the 
tasty  meal  at  the  Down  Under  Cafe.  Thanks  to  those  able 
employees  at  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  everyone  again  in  August  and  yes,  I'm  coming  ALONE! 
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Dr.  Edgar  Epperly 

as  "Marshall  Hank  Horton"  tells. 


The  Story  or  Villisca1  s 
1912  Axe  Murders 


ONLY.. .$14.95*  (60  min/VHS) 

Villisca's  Marshall,  Hank  Horton,  was  the  first  person  to  investigate  the 
crime  scene  on  the  morning  of  June  10, 1912.  Dr.  Epperly  has  spent  40 

years  searching  for  an  answer  to  Iowa's  worst  mass  murder. 
"Together, "  they  tell  a  riveting  tale  of  eight  who  were  lost  and  the  many 
who  tried  to  bring  a  killer  to  justice  and  their  community  back  together. 


Recorded  at  the  Rialto  Theater  during  Heritage  Days  1994  in  Villisca,  Iowa  and  available 
for  the  first  time  on  VHS  videocassette  from: 

Fourth  Wall  Productions 

P.O.  Box  341610 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90034 

*Please  submit  $14.95  check/money  order  (payable  to:  Fourth  Wall  Productions). 

Postage/handling  included.  CA  residents  include  sales  tax  @8.25%  ($  1 6. 1 8).  Allow  3-4  weeks       The  site  of  the  1912  axe  murders  in  I  Wisca,  la. 

for  delivery.  Moneys  received  will  be  used  to  help  complete  the  documentary  feature  film  "Villisca" 
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by  Lisa  Zawadzki 


The  Bibliographic  Borden 


Hello,  loyal  readers!  I  hope  everyone  has  been  busy  reading  The 
Knowlton  Papers.  Those  new  photographs  of  Andrew  and  Abby 
were  amazing.  I  enjoyed  all  the  great  theories  that  helpful 
citizens  sent  the  prosecution.  Some  of  the  ideas  were  quite 
insightful,  but  some  were  really  strange.  Right  now  I'm  mulling 
over  the  theories  about  sad  irons.  After  all,  there  was  a  door 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  sitting  room.  The  couch  was  right  at 
that  door  and  Lizzie  had  been  ironing  that  morning.  Hmm.  Well, 
enough  of  my  musings;  let's  get  started. 

Rappaport,  Doreen:  The  Lizzie  Borden  Trial 
New  York:  Harper  Collins  Publishers,  1 992. 

This  book,  part  of  the  "Be  the  Judge/Be  the  Jury"  series, 
was  aimed  at  older  children.  The  reader  was  treated  as  a  jury 
member;  testimony  was  heard  and  legal  procedure  was  explained. 
The  events  previous  to  the  trial  were  outlined  and  key  players 
were  identified.  The  author  then  walked  the  "jury  member" 
through  the  Borden  trial  from  the  prosecution's  opening  statement 
through  the  verdict.  All  along  the  way  there  were  explanations  of 
important  points  and  questions  for  the  junior  juror  to 
contemplate. 

The  approach  was  a  novel  way  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  Borden  case,  however,  it  may  be  too  simplistic  for  adults. 
Other  juvenile  approaches  {Solomon's  Great  Unsolved  Crimes 
comes  to  mind)  provided  more  detailed  and  challenging  reading. 
The  author  combined  some  of  the  testimony  due  to  space 
limitations  and  the  intended  audience.  Still,  the  main  ideas  came 
across  clearly. 

My  one  big  problem  with  this  book  was  the  mixed-up 
photographs.  Andrew  Jennings  was  identified  as  Andrew 
Borden!  The  same  happened  with  Abby's  and  Bridget's  portraits. 

Kendrick,  Walter.  Hack  Work  or  Hatchet  Job? : 
Lizzie  Borden  and  the  Case  That  Would  Not  Close 
Village  Voice.  (July  10,  1984):  37-38,  82. 

Mr.  Kendrick  was  not  amused  by  the  two  books  he 
reviewed  in  this  article.  By  coincidence  they  both  shared  the 
same  title,  Lizzie.  One  was  non-fiction  by  Frank  Spiering,  the 
other  fiction  by  Evan  Hunter.  The  reviewer  advised  us  skip  them 
both. 

First,  he  bemoaned  that  fact  and  fancy  in  the  Borden 
case  had  become  hopelessly  intertwined.  The  small  pool  of 
shaky  evidence  coupled  with  active  imaginations  and  the  passage 
of  time  have  made  discovering  the  "truth"  an  unlikely  prospect. 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  these  two  authors  did  nothing  to 
help  this  situation.  Actually,  he  felt  that  Hunter's  fictional 
account  was  a  better  telling  of  the  events  than  Spiering's  non- 
fictional  theories. 

Previous  authors  on  the  case  were  touched  upon,  giving 
a  good  overview  of  Pearson,  Radin  and  especially  Snow. 


Spiering's  research  was  criticized  mercilessly.  Kendrick 
was  quite  convincing  in  his  arguments  and  provided  several 
examples  of  Spiering's  transgressions. 

Less  time  was  spent  on  Hunter,  but  Kendrick  did  not 
care  for  this  work  either.  The  nicest  word  he  used  was  "tedious". 

This  review  is  worth  seeking  out.  The  author  did  his 
homework  and  presented  himself  well.  Read  it  for  yourself  and 
see  if  you  agree  with  his  assertions  on  these  two  books. 

Ayotte,  John  U.:  The  Unfathomable  Borden  Riddle. 
In  Mysterious  New  England.  Austin  N.  Stevens,  ed. 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire  Yankee  Pub.  1 97 1 :    56-57. 

This  article  was  a  nice  retelling  of  the  case  that 
originally  appeared  in  the  August  1966  Yankee  Magazine.  It 
brought  in  numerous  responses  from  readers,  one  of  which  was 
reprinted  because  of  its  amazing  story.  The  letter's  author 
recounted  a  tale  she  heard  from  a  farmer. 

While  visiting  this  farmer  she  noticed  a  strange  man  in 
his  employ.  The  farmer  explained  that  this  little  man  once 
worked  in  Fall  River  doing  odd  jobs.  One  day  "Joe"  cleaned  an 
axe  and  threw  away  a  bundle  for  Miss  Lizzie.  When  he  returned 
the  trash  barrel,  he  learned  of  the  crime. 

"Joe"  tried  to  retrieve  the  bundle  but  could  not.  He 
never  came  forward  and  felt  very  guilty.  He  left  Fall  River  and 
became  a  drifter. 

This  little  tale  made  for  good  reading.  Except  that  there 
was  no  record  of  anyone  cleaning  the  Borden  yard  that  morning. 
A  nice  addition  to  the  legend  anyway. 

Christianson,  Stephen  G.:  Lizzie  Borden  Trial:  1893. 
In  Great  American  Trials.  Edward  W.  Knappman,  ed. 
Detroit:  Visible  Ink  Press,  1994:  204-208. 

A  different  sort  of  essay  on  the  trial.  A  brief,  average 
overview  of  the  events  preceding  the  trial  was  given.  As  for  the 
actual  trial,  the  attorney's  arguments  were  presented,  but  none  of 
the  testimony  was  reviewed.  There  were  several  factual  errors  as 
well. 

Christianson  felt  that  the  verdict  was  a  triumph  for 
justice  because  the  jury  was  not  swayed  by  the  prosecution's 
attempt  to  appeal  to  the  popular  stereotypes  of  women  as  clever 
and  sly.  He  provided  quotes  from  the  trial  to  back  up  his 
assertions. 

I'm  intrigued  by  this.  The  defense  has  always  been  the 
one  accused  of  using  these  tactics,  only  in  reverse.  Stereotyping 
of  women  has  been  mentioned  many  times  in  connection  to  this 
case,  but  it's  always  been  to  Lizzie's  advantage.  That  is,  she  was 
freed  because  of  the  common  perception  of  "ladies"  as  fragile  and 
weak.  Oh  well,  there's  always  room  for  a  new  point  of  view  in 
this  case. 

That's  all  for  now.  See  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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THE  SHADOWS  HA  VE  FALLEN  AND  THEY  WAIT  FOR  THE  DA  Y 

by  Kenneth  M.  Champlin 


(Editor's  note:      This  insightful  and  sensitive  article  adds  a 
dimension  that  many  feel  but  few  articulate ...) 


A  battered  oak  tree  nearly  shades  the  Borden  graves,  no 

doubt  providing  the  bonnet  of  bronze  leaves  around  Emma's 

(Lizzie's  sister)  flat  headstone.  Dark  clover  crowns  the  headstone 

While  waiting  for  "The  Day,"  some  afternoons  of  my     and  bright  shamrocks  nestle  at  the  throat.     "Lizbeth's"  (a.k.a. 

days  are  spent  walking  in  Fall  River's  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.     Lizzie)  grave  is  customarily  decorated.   Fall  River's  accused  and 

Upon  the  granite  archway  is  carved  the  foreboding  inscription     acquitted    patricide/matricide    wears    a    crown    of   weathered 

which  is  the  title  of  this  article.  marigolds.    On  the  grave  itself  lies  a  sheaf  of  ferns  and  roses 


Oak  Grove 

Cemetery,  laid  out  in 
1855,  is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  manicured  park  this 
old  mill  town  possesses. 
Kennedy  Park  in  the 
South  End  is  a  haven  for 
ball  players,  while  the 
wilder,  more  overgrown 
North  Park  commands  a 
vista  of  Fall  River 
rooftops  and  the  Taunton 
River.  Here  in  Oak 
Grove,  many  a  Fall  River 
mill  owner  is  interred, 
having  traded  in  the 
Eastlake  trim  on  their 
houses  and  furniture  for 
that  on  their  gravestones. 

Visitors  to  the  graves  of  newly- 
departed  relatives  drive  their  cars  to  the 
far  end  of  the  cemetery  near  Oak  Grove 


The  Fall  River  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  archway 
Photograph  courtesy  ot'Jeannine  H.  Bertolet 


darkened  by  death. 

The  nearby 

headstones  of  other  family 
members  -  "Alice", 
"S.A.B.",  "A.J.B.",  (father 
Andrew)  and  "A.D.B." 
(mother  Abby)  are 
unadorned  (victims  never 
get  any  sympathy).  There 
are  dozens  of  Borden 
family  plots  in  Oak  Grove, 
including  that  of  Colonel 
Richard  Borden.  Colonel 
Borden,  a  prominent 
textile  mill  owner,  rests 
near  an  overwhelming 
monument,  a  statue  of  a 
woman  on  a  20-foot 
pedestal  carrying  a  small 
in  her  left  hand,  often 
described  by  the  uninformed  as  "the 
statue  of  Lizzie  wielding  an  axe." 


anchor 


Avenue.   Not  infrequently,  however,  one's  attention  is  drawn  to  The  monument  marking  the  Andrew  J.  Borden  family 

an  automobile  darting  randomly  down  a  paved  roadway,  slowing     plot  is,  like  Andrew  was  himself,  substantial  but  austere.    The 
to  pause  at  one  cluster  of  gravestones,  then  another.    Pedestrians     smaller,  flat  stone  (roughly  12"  x  4")  marks  Andrew's  true  resting 


are  such  a  rarity  in  cemeteries,  a  place  which  prompts  the 
gravitation  of  the  living  to  the  living,  that  such  drivers  are 
inevitably  drawn  to  the  walker  with  the  query,  "Do  you  know 
where  Lizzie  Borden's  grave  is?" 

The  best  way  to  spot  the  Andrew  Borden  monument  is 
to  proceed  to  the  rear  of  the  Turner  mausoleum,  which  almost 
directly  faces  the  main  gate.  Due  east  from  this  position  is  a 
wrought-iron  fence  surrounding  a  family  plot.  The  cemetery 
once  abounded  with  these  ornate  iron  enclosures,  this  fact 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  bore  holes  in  the  granite  sills  which 
place  whole  families  within  marked  territory.  From  my 
observations,  this  particular  fence  is  the  only  one  which  remains. 


place.  It  has  been  confirmed  on  good  authority  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Borden  were  buried  without  heads.  These  were  denuded  of 
flesh  and  the  shattered  skulls  were  sent  to  Harvard  for  forensic 
study.  After  having  been  to  Harvard,  the  skulls  were  later 
presented  at  the  trial  as  evidence.  What  became  of  the  skulls 
after  the  trial  is  a  matter  of  local  legend,  forming  the  basis  for 
boundless  inquiry.  Were  the  bodies  exhumed  and  the  skulls 
refitted  in  their  proper  places?  Were  they  each  interred  in  their 
own  little  casques?  Did  Andrew  and  Abby  wander  through 
eternity  in  search  of  their  heads  while  their  skulls  were 
discovered  as  playthings  by  the  children  of  the  coroner's  family? 
The  scream  of  a  large  black  crow  in  announcement  of 


Go  among  the  graves  (preferably  on  foot)  toward  this  fence  and  noisy  flight  from  the  oak  tree  breaks  this  reverie.  Two  oak  leaves 

you  will  notice  the  obelisk  of  Charles  O.  Shove,  a  few  feet  to  the  and  a  black  feather  alight  on  the  narrow  footpath  as  my  gaze 

right.      Shove's  marker  looms   like  the  unearthed  spire   of  a  shifts  from  the  gravesites  to  the  paved  roadway.    I  pat  William 

subterranean  church  with  recessed  trefoils  on  panels  overhung  by  Almy's  nearby  marble  shoulder  (Mr.  Almy  was  Andrew's  partner 

arches  on  each  of  the  four  sides.     The  Borden  plot  is  to  the  in  a  dealership  of  coffins  as  well  as  "furniture  and  fine  feathers") 

immediate  right  of  the  Shove  grave  and  forms  part  of  a  shallow  as  I  go  by  and  turn  westward  toward  the  gate, 

rise  bounded  by  the  intersection  of  three  roadways.  
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Lizzie  Borden  items  for  sale  at  the  Railroad  Museum! 


BORDEN  BOOKS... 

•  Fall  River  Tragedy  -  Porter 

•  Slaughter  on  Second  Street  -  Kent 

•  Lizzie  Borden  Sourcebook  -  Kent/Flynn 

•  Proceedings:  Lizzie  Borden  Conference 

•  Forty  Whacks  -  Kent 

•  Annotated  Bibliography  -  Flynn 
Borden  Murder  Mystery  -  Phillips 

•  A  Private  Disgrace  -  Lincoln  (reprint) 
>  BORDEN  BOOK  BUNDLE 

All  eight  titles!  Special  price! 

OLD  TIME  NEWSPAPER  REPRINTS... 

Lizzie  Borden,  Kennedy,  Hitler,  Babe 
Ruth  with  Red  Sox 

GREAT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 

MA  residents  add  5%  sales  tax  to  all  orders. 
Shipping  &  handling: 

1  item 

2  items 
3-4  items 
5  and  over 


$25.00 
$15.00 
$22.95 
$25.00 
$19.95 
$19.95 
$19.95 
$10.95 

$143.75 


$4.95 


$2.50 
$3.00 
$4.00 
$5.00 


"Axe  Me  Where  I'm  From" 

and 
"Axe  Me  Where  I've  Been" 

Four-color  t-shirts 
~~*~*w&^  (Sizes  L  &  XL) 


FALLttlVER 

*^<*  OrUlMl 
TOP  40  HI1SI 


$11.95 

plus  shipping 
&  handling 


ou&fa* 


RAILROAD  MUSEUM 

P.O.  Box  3455 

Fall  River,  MA  02722-3455 

508-674-9340 
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